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Art. 1.—MAURY’S SAILING DIRECTIONS.* 


We have in this book, with its unpretending and uninviting title, another 
instance of the great results that spring from small facts and simple ideas, 
We will not venture to compare the results before us with those that sprang 
from Newton’s apple or Galvani’s frog, for from one we have the great law 
of gravitation, and from the other the magnetic telegraph; but we will ven- 
ture to assert that since the invention of the mariner’s compass, and its great 
adjunct, the chronometer, no such boon has been given to Commerce, and 
through it to civilization, as this book confers. 

The small and apparently unimportant fact that when a commander was 
appointed, for the first time, to a ship bound from a port in the United 
States to Rio de Janeiro, he naturally enough asked some other captain, fa- 
miliar with the route, to point out the best course to steer in order to make 
the quickest passage, turned over in the philosophic and comprehensive mind 
of the author, gave birth to the simple idea of collecting and setting forth 
the experience and knowledge of all. 

With the hearty co-operation and support of Commodores Crane, War- 
rington, and Morris, successive Chiefs of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hy- 
drography, and backed by the authority of the Navy Department under 
Mason, Preston, Graham, Kennedy, and Dobbin, Mr. Maury set himself ear- 
nestly to work in the collection of his facts. 

Circulars were issued, addressed to the commanders of merchant vessels 
trading on every sea, inviting their co-operation in the work ; but these were 
slow to take the idea. They required facts and proof, not reasoning; and 





* Explanations and Sailing Directions to accompany the Wiad and Current Charts, approved by 
Com. Charles Morris, Chief of Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrogr«phy ; and published by authority 
of Hon, J. C, Dobbin, Secretary of the Navy. By M. F. Maury, LL. D., Lieut. of U. 8S. Navy, Super- 
pare of > gma Observatory. Sixth Edition, enlarged and improved. Philadelphia: E. C, & 
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it was accordingly determined to start with what could be gathered from 
log-books of the navy, pre-erved in the Bureau of Hydrography. No great 
number of these could be found, nor were they very el because they 
had not been kept with reference to this work; Yet enough was gathered to 
induce Mr. Maury to express the opinion that there was a shorter and better 
route to Rio than the one usually pursued. The bark W. H. D.C. Wright, 
of Baltimore, Jackson, conimander, was the first to try this new route. She 
crossed the line in longitude 31 degrees west on the twenty-fourth day out, 
(the usual time before was forty-one days,) and made the trip to Rio and 
back in seventy-five days. We have known a vessel over one hundred days 
in going out alone. 

This was enough: it was the proof the merchant captain required. One 
by one, they gave in adhesion to the plan. 


Ship after ship joined the corps of observers, so that more than a thousand 
navigators are now busied night and day, in all parts of the world, in ay | ob- 
servations, and gratuitously collecting materials of great value to science, Com- 
merce, and navigation. Never before has there been such a corps of observers 
scattered over the world, yet laboring together, and acting in concert with regard 
to any system or subject of philosophic research. Pages 107, 108. 


Let us now see what results have been already obtained from the obser- 
vations of this corps in the hands of Lieut. Maury. 

The average passage to the equator of vessels bound from ports in the 
United States to Rio de Janeiro, before the revelations of the Wind and Cur- 
rent Charts, was forty-one days ; the average now is a fraction short of thirty 
days. The “Sea np oe ” went it in eighteen days in the month of March ; 
and the. captain of the “Stag Hound” believes he would have made it in 
sixteen, but for the loss of his main topmast, which deprived him of the 
main topsail for nine, and of all the topgallant sails for twelve days. It is 
to be understood that all difficulties in the passage to Rio are, as a general 
rule, surmounted when the “line” is crossed. 

The author thus modestly and gracefully alludes to the great benefit here 
conferred upon Commerce :— 


A saving of 25 per cent in time for all the men and the Commerce that pass 
that way, is certainly an achievement which those who have co-operated and 
worked together to bring about may well contemplate with pleasure and satis- 
faction. And who are they? Sailor-men all!—the navigator who has assisted 
in the collection of materials, and the brother officer who has so faithfully and 
patiently helped to discuss them here. Page 545. 


It is not to be supposed that Mr. Maury did not meet with both opposi- 
tion and difficulty in the prosecution of his enterprise. There is no class of 
people more opinionated, or who more dislike innovation, than old sailors ; 
and it is not until within the last few years that most of them have risen 
superior to their prejudices. Consequently there was discontent and oppo- 
sition, and we have heard many a hearty anathema on these “d—d new- 
fangled notions.” 

The difficulties he encountered, though vexatious enough, were sometimes 
ludicrous. One captain, soon after its announcement, tried the new route. 
About the time he crossed the equator he thought he would get an observa- 
tion for latitude; he did so, but in the calculation he committed the error of 
taking the sum instead of the difference of the sun’s declination and its ze- 
nith distance, which placed his vessel in about the latitude of Rio. He ac- 
cordingly steered off to the westward, and made the land about the mouth 
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of the Amazon. He thought it all right, and steered on until he got into 
five fathoms water; this, he knew, was not the depth of water about the port 
of Rio, so he became mystified, and stood off and on the land for several 
days, until the mate, happening to ascend the rigging a short distance, dis- 
covered the North Star in the horizon. This opened the captain’s eyes, and 
he stood off to the northeast to make up his longitude so as to weather Cape 
St. Roque. He encountered light winds and westerly currents, and afler a 
lapse of sixty-seven days he regained, within ten miles, the same place on 
the line that he had left when he put his helm up to run off to the westward. 
He had 118 days to Rio. This seems incredible, but “we tell the tale as 
*twas told to us ;” and we can account in no other way for the fact that the 
captain, with a fair wind for his port, should steer away from it. 


The average passage out to California of vessels not having the results of these 
researches to guide them is upwards of 180 days; but vessels with these charts 
on board have made it in 107, in 97, in 96, in 91, and even in 90 days; and their 
masters, after making allowance for the improved model of their ships, ascribe 
this great success to the information which they derived from these charts as to 
the winds and currents by the way. P. 14. 


This work of induction, reasoning, and pure science has, in this connection, 
the absorbing interest of romance, and we know scarcely any thing more 
exciting and interesting than a race of four fine clipper ships from New York 
to California. The ships are tracked through almost every day and degree 
of their long course; and the calms that baffled one, the storms that beat 
back another, the mistakes and accidents that delayed a third and a fourth, 
are noted and commented upon in a style and language that add much to 
the pleasure and excitement of the race. We cannot refrain from quoting 
& specimen :— : 


All sailed from New York in the autumn of 1852. The Wild Pigeon, October 
12th, the John Gilpin, October 29th, the Flying Fish, November Ist, and the 
Trade Wind, November 14th. It was the season for the best passages. Each 
one was provided with the Wind and Current Charts. Each one had evidently 
studied them attentively; and each one was resolved to make the most of them 
and do his best. All ran against time; but the John Gilpin and the Flying Fish 
for the whole course, and the Wild Pigeon for part of it, ran neck and neck, the 
one against the other, and each against all. It was a sweepstakes with these 
ships, around Cape Horn and through both hemispheres. * * 

Evidently the Fish was most confident that she had the heels of her compet- 
itors—she felt her strength and rejoiced in it; she was most anxious for a quick 
run, and eager withal for a trial. She dashed down southwardly from Sandy 
Hook, looking oceasionally at the charts; but feeling proud in her sweep of wing, 
and trusting confidently in the judgment of her master, she kept, on the average, 
200 miles to leeward of the right track. Rejoicing in her many noble and fine 
qualities, she crowded on her canvas to its utmost stretch, trusting quite as much 
to her heels as to the charts, and performed the extraordinary feat of crossing, 
the sixteenth day out from New York, the parallel of 5 degrees north. 

The next day she was well south of 4 degrees north, and in the doldrums, 
longitude 34 degrees west. 

ow her heels became paralyzed, her fortune seems to have deserted her awhile 
—at least her master, as the winds failed him, feared so; they gave him his mo- 
tive power—they were fickle, and he was helplessly baffled by them. The bug- 
bear of a northwest current off Cape St. Roque began to loom up in his imagina- 
tion, and to look alarming; then the dread of falling to leeward came upon him. 
Chances and luck seemed to conspire against him, and the mere possibility of 
finding his ship backstrapped filled the mind of Nickels with evil forebodings, and 
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= his faith in his guide. He doubted the charts, and committed the mistake 
of the passage. 
The Sailing Directions had cautioned the navigator again and again not to at- 
tempt to fan along to the eastward in the equatorial doldrams; for by so doing 
he would himself engage in a fruitless strife with baffling airs, sometimes rein- 
forced in their weakness by westerly currents. But the winds had failed; and 
so, too, the smart captain of the Flying Fish evidently thought had the Sailing 
Directions. 

The Sailing Directions advise the navigator to cross the calm belt in as 
straight a line as the winds will allow, not fearing the land about Cape St. 
Roque, or the current that is supposed to sweep round it. 


Nickels, forgetting that the charts are founded on the experience of great num- 
bers, being tempted, turned a deaf ear to the caution, and flung away three whole 
days and more of most precious time dallying in the doldrums. 

e spent two days about the parallel of 3 degrees north, and his ship left the 
doldrums, after this waste of time, nearly upon the same meridian at which she 
entered them. 

She was still in 34 degrees, the current keeping her back just as fast as she 
could fan east. After so great a loss, her very clever master became sensible of 
his error. Leaving the spell-bound calms behind him where he had undergone 
such great trials, he wrote in his log as follows: “I now regret that, after ma ing 
so fine a run to 5 degrees north, I did not dash on and work my way to windwar 
to the northward of St. Roque, as I have experienced little or no westerly set 
since passing the equator, whilst three or four days have been lost in working to 
the eastward between the parallels of 5 and 3 degrees north against a strong 
westerly set””—and, he might have added, with little or no wind. 

In three days after this he was clear of St. Roque. Just five days before him, 
the Hazard had passed exactly in the same place, and gained two days on the 
om by, cutting straight across the doldrums, as the Sailing Directions advised 

im to do. 


The Wild Pigeon arrived first off Cape Horn; but here she met with a 
westerly gale which detained her ten days, while her competitors, the Fish 
and the Gilpin, were coming up fast with fine winds and flowing sheets. 
The three swung round the Horn together, as if entering on the quarter 
stretch, 


On the 30th of December, the three ships crossed the parallel of 35 degrees 
south, (in the Pacific,) the first recognizing the Pigeon; the Pigeon saw io “a 
clipper ship ”"—for she could not conceive how the ship in sight could possibly be 
the Flying Fish, as that vessel was not to leave New York for some three weeks 
after she did. The Gilpin was only 30 or 40 miles off at the same time. 

The race was now wing and wing, and had become exciting. With fair winds 
and an open sea, the competitors had now a clear stretch to the equator of 2,500 
miles before them. 

The Flying Fish led the way, the Wild Pigeon pressing her hard, and both 
dropping the Gilpin quite rapidly, who was edging off tothe westward, 

The two foremost reached the equator on the 13th of January, the Fish leading 
just 25 miles in latitude, and crossing in 112 deg. 17 min., the Pigeon 40 miles 
further to the east. 

The Gilpin crossed the equator two days afterwards in 116 degrees, and made 
the glorious run of 15 days thence to the Pilot Grounds off San Francisco. 

The Flying Fish beat. She made the passage in 92 days and 4 hours from 

ort to anchor. The Gilpin in 93 days ad 20 hours from port to pilot. The 

ild Pigeon had 118. The Trade Wind followed with 102 days, having taken 
fire and burned for eight hours on the way. 

The result of this race may be taken as an illustration as to how well naviga- 
tors are now brought to understand the winds and currents of the sea. 
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Here are three ships, sailing on different days, bound over a trackless waste of 
ocean for some 15,000 miles or more, and depending alone on the fickle winds of 
heaven, as they are called, to waft them along; yet, like travelers on the land 
bound upon the same journey, they pass and repass, fall in with and recognize 
each other by the way; and what perhaps is still more remarkable is the fact that 
these ships should each, throughout that great distance, and under the wonderful 
vicissitudes of climates, winds, and currents which they encountered, have been 
so skillfully navigated that, in looking back on their management, now that what 
is passed is before me, I do not find a single occasion on which they could have 
been better handled, except in the single instance of the Flying Fish while cross- 
ing the doldrums in the Atlantic. And this mistake her own master was prompt 
to discover and quick to correct. Pages 724, 730. 

The average saving of time effected by the Wind and Current Charts and 
Sailing Directions in the voyage between New York and California is 35 
days. When Mr. Maury was in England, he told the merchants there that 
if they would join with him in these investigations, he would undertake to 
shorten the outward passage from England to Australia between 20 and 30 
days, and the homeward from 15 to 20. An American ship was then load- 
ing in Liverpool for Australia, and was furnished by Mr. Maury with com- 
plete directions. We now have the result: she made the passage in 78 
days. The average before was 111; so that we have a shortening of 33 
days. We shall refer again to this Australian route. 

One of the most remarkable things attending the investigations into the 
winds and currents, is the almost marvelous verification of theory by results. 
By close examination of the information collected, Mr. Maury was enabled 
in a letter to Captain McKay, of the Sovereign of the Seas, on one of his 
voyages to California, to express the opinion that -he, by following out the 
directions given, would cross the equater in the Pacific at such a time, and 
would arrive at San Francisco at such another. Both of these conjectures 
were verified to the day. We can only look upon this as a casualty; but it 
made a wonderful impression on the minds of maritime people at the time, 
and strengthened Mr. Maury’s hands for good. There are other instances of 
this same thing. 


In calculating the best routes for the different months, I have also calculated 
the distance which a vessel, undertaking to follow these routes, would have to 
accomplish on account of detour caused by head winds, &c. On this occasion, 
(the race of the clipper ships above described,) only the John Gilpin and the 
Hazard entered the distance by log from New York to the line. The distance 
which, according to the Sailing Directions, each vessel would at that season of 
the year—after allowing for the deviations which head winds would require her 
to make from the straight course—have to sail to reach the equator, is 4,115 
miles. The Gilpin actually logged 4,099, the Hazard 4,077; thus accomplishing, 
in the year 1852, the voyage by sailing the one within 38, the other within 16 
miles, the distance which by calculation in 1849 it was predicted they would have 
to accomplish. Instances of the like are now of common occurrence. P. 730. 


There is something of the same kind in the European routes. These 
routes are calculated from the “ Pilot Chart,” and they represent, each for 
its month, the best track on the average which a vessel can make. 


Take the route from New York in March for illustration. It will be seen by 
the table that the course recommended from longitude 55 to 50 degrees is east, 
and that the winds are from east, on the average, 1.9 per cent of the time; and 
that a vessel, in steering east there, would be headed off from her course by 
slant winds from the northward 2.8 times, and by slant winds from the southward 
15.9 times in the hundred; and that these proportions are derived from the ree- 
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ords of 108 vessels between these meridians in that month, or, which is the same, 
by 108 observations there during the month of March of different years. 

The south, therefore, is the windward side then and there. Therefore these 
facts, thus presented, will leave the navigator, when he comes to be headed off 
from his course in that part of the route, in no doubt as to which tack to go upon. 
With the wind directly ahead, or east, he should stand to the southward or to 
windward, because the probabilities of the wind coming out from that quarter are 
greater than they are that it will come from the north. 

Again, from the meridian of thirty-five degrees to thirty degrees west, the best 
average course is E. N, E. 1.3 per cent of the winds are dead ahead, and 19 are 
slant from the northward against 4.3 from the other side. Here, then, it is 
— from the records of eighty vessels, that the northward is the windward 
side. 

I have the record of two vessels which were together in this part of the ocean 
on their way to Europe. They had kept together so far on their way; they 
sailed alike ; when they arrived here, the wind came out ahead—one went off on 
the larboard tack, (to the southward,) the other on the starboard tack, (to the 
northward ;) the latter arrived in port ten days before the other. P. 394. 


One instance more. Mr. Maury was requested to furnish instructions for 
two government vessels detailed to search for the ill-fated San Francisco. 
He directed one of these that sailed from the port of New London to steer 
for the intersection of the parallel of 40 degrees N. with the meridian of 70 
degrees W., and then run outward along the parallel. Had this vessel 
been in time, she would have fallen in with the steamer, for this sunk within 
sight of the intersection of the parallel of 40 degrees with the meridian of 
60 degrees. The searching vessel was instructed to strike the parallel of 
40 degrees so far to the westward that she might be inside of the San Fran- 
cisco, and speak all vessels bound in, that would cross the Gulf Stream be- 
tween the parallels of 35 degrees ‘and 45 degrees, and the meridians of 55 
degrees and 65 degrees. 

Here seem to us wonderful confirmation of the truth and value of the 
doctrine of chances. It is the same on which are based calculations of the 
longevity of classes or occupations; and on which policies of insurance, 
whether for life or property, are issued. 

We have related a few facts tending to show the utility of the work 
under discussion ; now let us look to opinion on this subject. In a letter 
of a committee of the Royal Society of London to Mr. Addington, occur the 
followiag paragraphs :— 


With reference to the suggestions made by the scientific men of the United 
States, the proposition of Lieut. Maury to give a greater extension and more 
systematic direction to the meteorological observations to be made at sea, ap- 
pears to be deserving of the most serious attention of the Board of Admiralty. 

Short as is the time that this system, (Maury’s Investigations into the Winds 
and Currents,) has been in operation, the results to which it has led have proved 
of very great importance to the interests of navigation and Commerce. The 
routes to many of the most frequented ports in different parts of the globe have 
been materially shortened—that to San Francisco, in California, by nearly one- 
third; a system of southerly monsoons in the equatorial regions of the Atlantic 
and on the west coast of America has been discovered; a vibratory motion of 
the trade-wind zones, with their belts of calms, and their limits for every month 
of the year, has been determined ; the course, bifurcation, limits, and other phe- 
nomena of the great Gulf Stream have been more accurately defined; and the 
existence of almost equally remarkable systems of currents in the Indian Ocean, 
on the coast of China, on the northwestern coast of America, and elsewhere, 
has been ascertained. There are, in fact, very few departments of the science 
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of meteorology and hydrography which have not received very valuable addi- 
tions ; whilst the ere saeareds Risere ation of the parts of the Pacifie Ocean 
—which are very limited in extent—where the sperm whale is found, as well as 
the limits of the range of those of other species, has contributed very materially 
to the suecess of the American whale fishery, one of the most extensive and pro- 
ductive of all the fields of enterprise and industry. P. 35 


M. Jomard, a distinguished French savan, says, in a letter to Robert 
Walsh, U.S. Consul at Paris :—- 


You can tell him (Lieut. Maury) that no one appreciates more than I do the 
merits of his Charts of Winds and Currents, and the immense service he renders 
to navigation and the Commerce of all people. What do I say ?—to humanity 
and to civilization. 


Humboldt says, writing to Dr. Fliigel, U. 8. Consul at Leipzig :— 


I beg you to express to Lieut. Maury, the author of the beautiful Charts of 
the Winds and Currents, prepared with so much care and profound learning, my 
hearty gratitude and esteem. It isa great undertaking, equally important to the 
practical navigator and for the advance of meteorology in general. The short- 
ening of the voyage from the United States to the equator is a beautiful result 
of this undertaking. Pages 3 and 4. 


The testimonials of the merchant captains to the value of these Wind 
and Current Charts are very numerous. We will quote only a few. Capt. 
Frank Smith, of the Messenger, says :— 


I deem it but proper to say ere I close that I feel myself, (in common with 
the great maritime interests of our country,) greatly indebted to your invaluable 
researches, and the great skill you have developed in laying such a mass of in- 
formation before us in such an available form as we have in your charts; and I 
trust your flattering success continues to animate you, and that you will make 
us, in due time, as familiar with the great Pacific and Indian oceans as you have 
with the Atlantic. That old and beaten track has been brought out of darkness 
into marvelous light; and I expect many important errors have possession of 
our minds with regard to the others which your researches are destined to dis- 
pel. And your beautiful theory on the circulation of the atmosphere gives a 
charm to its study that cannot fail to excite such an interest on the subject as 
will make every thinking sailor more attentive and observant of the great laws 
of nature in action around him. P. 696. 


Capt. Stickney, of the ship Corinne, says :— 

Your sailing directions, with the accompanying charts, contain much valuable 
information, and I would recommend them to every ship-master, in whatever 
trade he may be, with regard to doubling Cape Horn. P. 649. 

Capt. Hallett, of ship Phantom :— 

Now shall make a straight course for 115 longitude in parallel of 37 degrees 
north, as per your valuable sailing directions, which [ think much of. P. 590. 

Capt. Homans, Winged Racer :— 


I take this opportunity to acknowledge the great benefit 1 have derived from 
your charts and directions, and shall most readily contribute what little 1 can to 
aid you in the great and good undertaking. P. 584. 


Capt. Phinney, of the Kentucky :— 


In conclusion, I cannot refrain from expressing my sense of the benefit I feel 
that your labors have already conferred upon the commercial world, and also my 
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hope that you may be permitted to follow up these researches and investigations, 
by which I believe navigation will, in a few years, become quite a different mat- 
ter from what it has been in times past. P. 577. 


Capt. Lovell, Wings of the Morning :— 
Your very, very valuable a Directions and Charts I consider the best 
r fo 


guide ever given to the navigator for pointing out the way to shorten the pas- 
sage between New York and Rio. P. 453. 


Capt. Hartshorn, of the “E. Z.,” informs me that on his last voyage in 1852 
from Liverpool to New York, he made these charts his guide ; that he made the 
most remarkable passage of the season, (19 days,) and that vessels which sailed 
about the same time he did, did not arrive for 20 days and more after he did. 
He attributes his success to the lights which the experience of others, expressed 
by these charts, afforded him. P. 394. 


Eldridge, of the Roscius, Clark, of the Wright, Myrick, of the Diadem, 
with many others, add their testimony to the value of the directions and 
the charts; and a large number of the merchants of New York evinced 
their appreciation of the services rendered to Commerce by this work, by 
hag the author with a service of plate and the sum of five thousand 
dollars. 

But a better exponent of the value of the author's labors than opinion, 
even though it be that of great scientific men and practical men, is to be 
found in the action of governments. At his suggestion, most of the mari- 
time nations of Europe sent representatives to meet Mr. Maury in confer- 
ence as to the best mode of extending these valuable researches and making 
them general. 

Representatives from Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, and the United States, met at 
Brussels to confer on the subject of establishing a uniform system of meteor- 
ological observations at sea, and of concurring in a general plan of observa- 
tions on the winds and currents of the ocean. 

This was a remarkable meeting. The persons composing it were nearly 
all military men, representatives of nations that had often stood opposed in 
deadly hostility ; yet they were now here in friendly conference devising 
ways and means of facilitating intercourse; of extending commercial rela- 
tions by practically shortening the distance that divides these nations ; and 
of binding the red hands of rivalry and war in the strong chains of a com- 
mon interest. Truly, it seems to us, that if the world owes nothing else to 
Mr. Maury, it owes him a debt of gratitude for the suggestion of the Brus- 
sels Conference. 

It cannot be denied that our distinguished countryman occupied the most 
prominent place in this conference. He stated the object of the meeting, he 
drew up the report, and received the thanks of the members three several 
times by unanimous vote. We quote the concluding paragraph but one of 
the report to show the enlightened spirit that animated the members of the 
conference :— 


Lastly, the conference feels that it would but inadequately discharge its duties 
did it close this report without endeavoring to procure for these observations a 
consideration which would secure them from damage or loss in time of war, and 
invites that inviolate protection which science claims at the hands of every en- 
lightened nation; and that as vessels on discovery or scientific research are, by 
consent, suffered to pass unmolested in time of war, we may claim for these 
documents a like exception, and hope that observers amidst the excitement of 
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war, and perhaps enemies in other respects, may in this continue their friendly 
assistance, and pursue their occupation, until at length every part of the ocean 
shall be brought within the domain of philosophical research, and a system of 
investigation shall be spread as a net over its surface, and it become rich in its 
benefit to Commerce, navigation, and science, and productive of good to man- 
kind. P. 60. 


We believe that the example of this inviolability of scientific research 
was first set by the unfortunate but magnanimous Louis XVI., who, when 
applied to for exemption from capture of Cook’s vessel, replied that he 
warred not on science. 

The conference conducted and finished its labors in harmony and unanim- 
ity. Ifso much has been done for the interests of Commerce and naviga- 
tion by a single institution, (the Hydrographic Office at Washington,) what 
may we not expect, now that we have the great maritime nations of Europe 
with their gigantic fleets pledged to engage in the same work, and by gen- 
eral and common modes ? 

This work will also extend farther. Spain, Sardinia, Brazil, and all the 
South American republics, have expressed their wishes to join in the universal 
system; and we have no doubt, although the Royal Society expressed the 
opinion that it was inexpedient to propose a general and common system of 
meteorological observations on land, that it will, nevertheless, eventually ex- 
tend to the land; for Maury found Quetelet, of Belgium, Kupper, of Rus- 
sia, Jomard, of France, Ballot, of Holland, the governments of Portugal and 
Spain, and the Meteorological Society of Great Britain, in favor of his first 
proposition, which was to include both sea and land. Nature then, under 
this system of close and general investigation, will be compelled to give up 
many of her secrets, which, frém whgt we have already gained, may well 
be supposed to be fraught with incalculable benefit to the human race. 

It is not, however, to the interests of Commerce alone that this great 
work is directed. Besides that the mariner is given minute directions by 
which he may guide his vessel with more certainty and speed over the 
trackless waste, thus saving and enhancing the value of his owner’s prop- 
erty, the husbandman may find in it much of practical value, and the phi- 
losopher a pabulum animi, upon which he may feed with delight and 
fatten on its richness. The author says, pp. 4 and 5:— 


A wider field or one more rich with promise has never engaged the attention 
of the philosopher. Though much trodden and often frequented, it has never 
been explored, if we take exploration to mean the collecting and grouping all 
those phenomena which mariners observe in relation to the ocean, and the air 
above it, with the view of tracing, in the true spirit of inductive philosophy, fact 
into effect, and effect up to cause. 

The wind and rain; the vapor and the cloud; the tide, the current, the salt- 
ness, and depth, and temperature, and eolor of the sea; the shade of the sky; 
the temperature of the air; the tint and shape of the clouds; the hight of the 
trees on the shore; the size of the leaves; the brilliancy of the flowers,—each 
and all may be regarded,as the exponent of certain philosophical combinations, 
and therefore as the expressions in which nature choses to announce her own 
meaning; or, if we please, as the language in which she writes down the opera- 
tion of her own laws. To understand that language and to interpret aright those 
laws, is the object of the undertaking which those who co-operate with me have 
in hand. No fact gathered in such a field as this, therefore, can come amiss to 
those who tread the walks of inductive philosophy; for in the hand-book of na- 
ture every such fact is a syllable; and it is by patiently collecting fact after fact, 
and joining together syllable after syllable, that we may finally seek to read 
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aright from the great volume which the mariner at sea and the philosopher on 
the mountain sees spread out before him. 





The author then goes on, in a series of elegant and most instructive 
papers, to illustrate and teach by example how much may be done by this 
“ — gathering of fact after fact, and joining together syllable after 
syllable. 

The first of these papers is on the influence of the Gulf Stream on the 
trade of Charleston; then follow the Currents of the Sea; the General Cir- 
culation of the Atmosphere: Red Fogs and Sea Dust ; Magnetism and the 
Circulation of the Atmosphere ; Of Clouds and the Equatorial Cloud-ring ; 
On the Geological Agency of the Winds; On the Saltness of the Sea; and 
the Open Sea in the Arctic Ocean. 

These papers are all exceedingly philosophical and beautiful—written in 
a most attractive style, and occasionally setting forth very strange and im- 
portant things—such, for instance, as the proof from induction, that the 
Gulf Stream is a current of water running up hill; that the currents which 
enter the Mediterranean and Red Sea run down hill, and that there is a 
counter current of salter and heavier water running out into the Atlantic 
and Indian oceans below these entering currents; that there is a system of 
southerly monsoons in the equatorial regions of the Atlantic, of another in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and off the west coast of America in the Pacific; that 
the trade-wind zones, with their belts of calms, have a vibratory motion on 
the meridian, the limits of which are determined and pointed out for each 
month; that the S. E. trade-winds are stronger than the N. E., and cover a 
broader belt on the ocean; that the prevailing winds of the Southern are 
stronger than those of the Northern hemisphere; that the mean tempera- 
ture of the Northern is higher than that of the Southern hemisphere. The 
causes of the rainy and dry seasons’ are set forth, and also the means of 
telling wherever on the earth’s surface the seasons are so divided by nature ; 
the parts of the ocean in which sperm and right whales most resort is dis- 
covered and pointed out; also the interesting fact ia the natural history of 
this animal, that the right whale cannot cross the Torrid Zone, &e. 

Besides these, which are susceptible of proof, these papers give reason to 
believe that the air which the S. E. trade-winds discharge into the belt of 
equatorial calms, after ascending there, flows, for the most part, over into 
the Northern hemisphere; while that which the N.E. trades discharge into 
the same belt, passes in like manner over into the Southern hemisphere. 
Indeed, this may be said to be susceptible of proof; for we learn from the 
paper on the “ Red fogs and sea dust” that these phenomena have been, in 
the author’s mind, converted into tallies for the atmosphere. The miscro- 
scope of Professor Ehrunburg has discovered that these ‘are not fogs or 
dust, but infusoria and organisms, whose “habitat” is in the S, E. trade- 
wind region of South America. Their place of deposit is about the region 
of the Cape de Verd Islands. They could not have got there by traveling 
near the surface of the earth, for the N. E. trade-winds would be dead 
against them. The conclusion thus becomes almost irresistible that they 
rose from the parched savannahs of the Amazon and Oronoco, where they 
were seen by Humboldt, into the upper regions of the atmosphere, and 
flowed over the N. E. trades in a N. E. direction, until some unknown cause 
has brought them to the surface of the earth about and within the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

We have also reason to believe, from these investigations, that the calms 
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of Cancer and of Capricorn are caused by the meeting of two upper cur- 
rents—the one from the pole being dry, the other from the equator being 
charged with vapor; that there is a region of calms near the poles in which 
the barometer, on a level with the sea, stands lower than it does generally 
on the sea level of the earth, and the inquiry is suggested, whether the mag- 
netic pole is not within this region; that the waters of the Mississippi River 
and great American lakes are rained from clouds, the vapor of which was 
taken up from the South Pacific Ocean; while the waters of the Amazon 
and Oronoco are evaporated exclusively from the Atlantic; that magnetism 
is probably an agent in giving direction to the circulation of the atmosphere, 
and the question is raised if it be not concerned in the currents of the ocean 
also; that the basin which holds the Gulf of Mexico is about a mile deep on 
the average; that the Caribbean Sea, in the deepest parts, is nearly three 
miles, if no more; that the North Atlantic is about five; the South, at least 
three; and the Gulf Stream, in the Florida Pass, 500 fathoms deep; that 
the same whale is found in Behring’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay; and the fact 
is pretty nearly proved that this fish cannot get from one place to the other, 
except through the Arctic Ocean, &c. 

Among the remarkable things shown by these investigations are certain 
barometrical anomalies off Cape Horn. It is clearly established that the 
larometer stands, on an average, nearly an inch lower off Cape Horn than 
it does in the trade-wind region. A very small amount of this difference 
is due, according to the author, to the fact that the barometer at Cape Horn 
is several miles nearer to the center of the earth than it would be at the 
equator, and that thus there is greater attraction, and the mercury weighs 
more. The amount of superincumbent atmosphere is also less than at the 
equator; but these are small items in the account, for at St. Petersburg, in 
latitude 59 deg. 56 min. N., the mean hight of the barometer, reduced for 
a temperature of 62 deg., is 29.97. 

The author, therefore, supposes that the difference is owing, in a great 
measure, to local agencies and causes, and calls upon navigators for more 
careful and extended observations upon this point. 

It seems reasonable enough that observers should find a high barom- 
eter, (as is the case,) when on the western coast of Terra del Fuego and 
Patagonia; for there the prevailing strong westerly winds are stopped by 
the high, abrupt mountains of that country, causing an accumulation and 
piling up of the atmosphere. Something of the same kind is alluded to in 
the work before us, in discussing Lieut. Hendon’s observations for the tem- 
perature of boiling water at the eastern foot of the Andes, in Peru, where 
it is supposed that the trade-winds are banked up by these mountains. 

It is also equally reasonable that there should be a low barometer on 
the eastern coast of the same countries, for the mountains here make a lee 
and a partial vacuum, so that there is less pressure of the atmosphere ; but 
neither of these causes can operate when the barometer is well to the south- 
ward of the Cape and entirely clear of the land. We must, therefore, leave 
this most interesting fact in physics unexplained until time, with thought, 
afd the study of a more extended system of observations, shall unravel the 
mystery. 

A long paper is devoted to Cape Horn passages and tracks, giving the 
experience of many of the co-operators in this work, and the author's views, 
opinions, and directions on the subject. He advises navigators to go to the 
westward of the Falkland Islands and through the Straits of Le Maire, if 
wind and daylight serve. 
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There is also an elaborate and interesting paper on the routes from 
Europe and the United States to Australia. In this connection, Mr. Maury’s 
investigations have led him to differ from very high authority. He alludes 
to this difference in the following proper and modest manner :— 


I do not venture lightly or without reflection to differ with the Hydrographic 
Office of England in matters of this sort. That is high authority 1 am aware. ° 
I allude to its work and the opinions uttered by it with the utmost respect. The 
object that I and those who co-operate with me have in view is the ——- for 
which the t Hydrographic Office of the world—that of the British Admiralty 
—was established and is maintained, viz., for the improvement of navigation, 
the benefit of Commerce, and the good of the sea-faring community. 


Sailing directions, issued by the British Admiralty, recommend the Cape 
of Good Hope route and the parallel of 39 degrees south, as the best upon 
which to run down easting for Australia, Mr. Maury recommends that the 
Australia bound vessel should use a much higher parallel of south latitude 
on which to make his easting, on account of the strong westerly winds that 
are invariably found in high southern latitudes. He thinks a vessel should 
go at some seasons as far south as the parallel of 55 degrees. He states, in 
this connection, some facts that strike the man accustomed to look at routes 
oly on a Mercator’s Chart as very strange, that, for example, the great cir- 
cle, (and of course the shortest distance,) between New York and Austra- 
lia “passes very nearly through the axis of South America, thence south 
through the Antarctic regions, and so on northwardly again till it reaches 
the modern Ophir.” Also, the fact, “that the Cape of Good Hope, instead 
of being a sort of half-way station on the road-side between Europe and the 
United States and New Holland, is some 1,000 miles or more to the northward 
of the shortest and best route.” And again, that the course of vessels 
bound for the Cape of Good Hope, and of those bound for Australia, is the 
same until the region of the S. E. trade-winds in the Atlantic is passed, and 
that from that point the tracks diverge nearly at right angles—the Cape of 
Good Hope vessel steering a little to the southward of east, while the Aus- 
tralia trader should steer a little to the eastward of south. 

We do not wish to create the impression that all this is not perfectly well 
known and clearly understood by the English Hydrographical Office, or that 
it is unaware of the strong westerly winds that prevail in high southern 
latitudes. It seems to direct the Cape of Good Hope and the parallel of 
39 deg. on account of the ice and the tempestuous wea-her that may be en- 
countered farther south. Mr. Maury thinks that there is no great danger 
to be anticipated from these causes. He exhibits the logs of several ships 
that have made fine runs in these high latitudes. Among them, the Sovereign 
of the Seas ran, in 22 days, 5,391 nautical miles, equal to 6,245 statute 
miles, or one-fourth the distance round the earth. She made a daily aver- 
age of 283.9 statute miles; during eleven of these days consecutively her 
daily average was 354 statute miles, and during four days, also consecutive, 
she averaged as high as 3983 statute miles. P. 757. 

But it is on the passage from Australia homeward that the greatest dif- 
ference is found between Maury’s Sailing Directions and those of the Eng- 
lish Hydrographic Office. Maury recommends that vessels should take ad- 
vantage of the same westerly winds that have borne them so bravely along 
the parallels of 50 or 60 deg. to Australia, and, still steering east, (after 
getting in one of those parallels,) to double Cape Horn on the homeward 
track; while the Admiralty Sailing Directions prefer that vessels from Syd- 
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ney should steer to the northward, (at least in the winter time,) get in the 
S, E. trade-winds, and return by the Cape of Good Hope. The distance by 
either route is about the same. We think the English route the pleasantest, 
and probably the safest; Maury’s far the quickest. He says :— 


The opinion may be rash, or the expression of it may seem like a boast, but 
4e it what it may, I here venture the prediction that the round voyage from the 
United States to Port Philip or Hobart Town and home again, can be made, and 
be i under canvas, by the route here laid down, in 130 or 135 days or 
ess. P. 752. 


It used to be a ten months’ voyage. 


By an act of Congress, approved March 3, 1849, the Secretary of the Navy 
was authorized to assist me in the undertaking’ to investigate the phenomena of 
the winds and the waves, to find short routes, and to discover matters of import- 
ance to Commerce and navigation. The following is the joint resolution which 
expressed the wishes of Congress in the matter :— 


“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Navy be di- 
rected to detail three suitable vessels of the navy in testing new routes and per- 
feeting the discoveries made by Lieut. Maury in the course of his investigations 
of the winds and currents of the ocean; and to cause the vessels of the navy to 
co-operate in procuring materials for such investigations, in so far as said co- 
operation may not be incompatible with the public interest: provided, that the 
same can be accomplished without any additional expense.” P. 213. 


From this section of a law has sprung a new science, which Maury has 
Humboldt’s authority for designating the “ Physical Geography of the Sea.” 
The men-of-war generally and the merchant-ships were giving him all the 
needful information to be had above the surface of the sea. He, therefore, 
undertook to employ the two small vessels that were placed at his disposal 
—the Taney and the Dolphin—in penetrating below the surface; in search- 
ing the chambers of the deep, and in “ plucking up drowned science by the 
locks.” 

The subjects of observation to which the attention of these vessels was 
directed, were-— 


1. The force and direction of the wind, the hourly state of the weather, and 
all the meteorological conditions connected therewith—as thermal, dynamical, 
barometrieal, and the like. 

2. The force and set of currents, their depth and width, their temperature, and 
the position of their edges and limits. - 

3. Hourly observations upon the temperature of the surface water. 

4. Frequent observations upon the temperature of the ocean at various depths, 

5. Deep sea soundings. 

6. Vigias and all dangers about which there are doubts, either as to existence 
or position. 

7. Transparency and saltness, or the specifie gravity of sea water in the differ- 
ent parts of the ocean. 


With these instructions, Lieut. J. C. Walsh, in the Taney, and Lieuts. 
8. P. Lee and O. H. Berryman, in the Dolphin, with an occasional con- 
tribution from the regular men-of-war, have performed yeomen’s service in 
this new and interesting field. By the most thorough system of search, 
they have erased from the charts no less than 30 supposed dangers, which 
have heretofore given to the anxious mariner many a watchful hour; they 
have discovered currents beneath the surface of the sea, and marked their 
depth, their force, their direction, and their temperature ; and, lastly, by the 
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: * 
aid of several simple but ingenious contrivances, used with energy, persever- 
ance, and the skill imparted by experience, they have sent the plummet 
where it never before reached, and brought from the “ dark,” and, hitherto, 
“unfathomed caves of ocean,” things more precious than “gems of purest 
ray serene.” 

The implements used by these officers for their deep sea soundings were,» 
a reel, made to fit firmly and securely in a boat; a 32, or two 32 pound 
shot for a plummet; and thousands of fathoms of strong, well-made fishing- 
line, of about one-tenth of an inch diameter, wound on the reel, and marked 
at every 100 fathoms. The soundings were always made from a boat. By 
means of the oars, the boat could be kept over the shot as it sank, and by 
noting the time of the running out of each hundred fathoms, a tolerably cor- 
rect judgment might be had as to when the shot reached the bottom. In- 
deed, Berryman says that his officers became so expert, that they could tell 
by feeling the line whether the shot were pulling it out or whether it were 
merely carried out by the force of the drift. 

With such simple implements as these, they have enabled Mr. Maury to 
draw a chart of the bottom of the North Atlantic, (Plate 14,) showing some- 
thing of its configuration, and to pronounce authoritatively, that that sea is 
probably nowbere more than a little over five miles deep. More than eight 
miles of line have been run out; but on investigation of the circumstances 
attending, the sound showed, almost conclusively, that the plummet had 
been at the bottom long before the length had been run out, and that the 
line was still carried out by an under current. 

The apparatus for observing these under currents is also very simple, Let 
us say, that it is desired to try the current at 100 fathoms below the surface. 
The boat is first anchored, as it were, either by her sounding line, with the 
shot on the bottom, or by lowering a large iron kettle to a considerable 
depth, when it is supposed that the surface current, acting upon the boat, 
will not be strong enough to drag that kettle, mouth first, through the water. 
The set and velocity of the surface current is then observed. Then a square 
wooden box, loaded just sufficiently to make it sink, is attached to the end 
of a line of 100 fathoms in length and thrown overboard. It, of course, 
sinks to the depth of that 100 fathoms; and a small keg, or inflated india- 
rubber bag, fastened to the other end of the 100-fathoms line, floats upon 
the surface, and prevents the box from sinking further. The box is now 
under the influence of any current that it may find at that depth, and carries 
the india-rubber bag on the surface in the same direction, and with the same 
velocity that it has itself. This direction and velocity is easily ascertained 
by means of the compass and log-line. Mr. Walsh, in giving an account of 
one of his experiments, says :— 

It was wonderful indeed to see this barrica (little barrel) move off against wind 
and sea and surface current, at a rate of over one knot the hour, as was generally 
the case, and on one occasion as much as 14 knots. The men in the boat could 
not repress exclamations of surprise, for it really appeared as if some monster of 
the deep had laid hold of the weight below and was walking off with it. Fifth 
edition, p. 168. 


But the crowning triumph and most wonderful result of these investiga- 
tions is in getting specimens of the bottom of the sea, from a depth of more 
than two miles. Until the last cruise of the Dolphin, under Berryman, the 
sounding line with its plummet was always lost—for, of course, the shot 
could not be hauled up from such a depth by so small a line; but at this 
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stage of the matter, Passed Midshipman J. M. Brooke, U.S: Navy, invented 
a contrivance by which the shot was detached from the line upon striking 
the bottom, and specimens of the bottom were brought up in its place. 

specimens were sent to Bailey, of West Poiat, and Ehrenburg, of 
Berlin, for microscopic examination. This examination has established the 
very remarkable fact that the specimens are all of the animal, not one of the 
mineral kingdom. Prof. Bailey, in a letter to Mr. Maury, of date of Nov. 
29, 1853, says :— ¢ 


I was greatly delighted to find that all these deep soundings are filled with 
microscopic shells—not a particle of sand or gravel exists in them. They are 
chiefly made up of perfect little calcareous shells, (foramenifera,) and contain 
also a small number of silicious shells, (diatomacea.) P. 298. 


We are concerned that we have neither time nor space to quote the entire 
paper (which Maury calls the “Ooze and Bottom of the Deep”) upon this 
interesting subject. It is replete with full and varied knowledge, and rich 
with the suggestions of a profound and philosophic thought, set forth in the 
most attractive manner and glowing language. 

The author thinks that a great work in the economy of nature is performed 
by these minute animalcules. He supposes, with Prof. Bailey, that they 
do not live where they are found, but in the water near the surface of the 
sea, and are buried.in the “lichen caves below after death ;” that they are, 
therefore, by filling up and leveling the bottom of the sea, performing there 
the geological work which “heat and cold, rain and sunshine, the winds and 
the streams, all assisted by the forces of gravitation,” are performing upon 
the surface of the dry land above. 

In his paper on the “ Saltness of the Sea,” p. 177, Mr. Maury all but dem- 
onstrates that these animalcules exercise a powerful influence in giving mo- 
tion to the waters of the sea, and thus contributing to keep up the system of 
oceanic circulation. 

In the paper at present under consideration he says:— 


Should it be established that these microscopic creatures live at the surface, 
and are only buried at the bottom of the sea, we may then view them as con- 
servators of the ocean, for, in the offices which they perform, they assist to pre- 
serve its status, by maintaining the purity of its waters. 

It is admitted that the salts of the sea come from the land, and that they con- 
sist of the soluble matter which the rains wash out from the fields, and which the 
rivers bring down to the sea. 

The waters of the Mississippi and the Amazon, together with all the streams 
and rivers of the world, both great and small, hold in solution large quantities of 
lime, soda, iron, and other matter. They discharge annually into the sea an 
amount of this soluble matter which, if precipitated and collected into one mass, 
would no doubt surprise and astonish the boldest speculator with its magnitude. 

This soluble matter cannot be evaporated. Once in the ocean, there it must 
remain; and as the rivers are continually pouring in fresh supplies of it, the sea, 
it has been argued, must continue to become more and more salt. 

Now, the rivers convey to the sea this solid matter mixed with fresh water, 
which, being lighter than that of the ocean, remains for a considerable time at or 
near the surface. Here the microscopic organisms of the deep-sea lead are con- 
tinually at work secreting this same lime, soda, &c., and extracting from the sea 
— all this solid matter as fast as the rivers bring it down and empty it into 
the sea. 

Thus we haul up from the deep sea specimens of dead animals, and recognize 
in them the remains of creatures which, though invisible to the naked eye, have 
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nevertheless assigned them a most important office in the physical economy of 
the universe, viz., that of regulating the saltness of the sea. ¥s 

This view ts many contemplations. Among them, one in which the 
ocean is presented as a vast chemical bath, in which the solid of the earth 
are washed, filtered, and precipitated again as solid matter, but ina new form 
and with fresh properti 

Doubtless it is only a readaptation, though it may be in an improved form, of 
old and perhaps effete matter to the uses and well-being of man. P. 301. 


A more interesting, ingenious, and possibly practical speculation, however, 
concerning these organisms, lies in this: the author asks the question— 
Did they live in the surface waters immediately above their place of burial, 
or were they brought from some remote region and there deposited ? 
Should the microscope discover that these dead animals, found in one place, 
had living types only in another and far-distant one, the conclusion seems 
inevitable that they were borne thence by the currents of the ocean, sinking 
slowly in their progress until they reached their final resting place; and 
here, as in the case of the red fogs and sea-dust tallying the viewless winds, 
we have also tallies upon the invisible currents below the surface of the sea, 
by which to track them in their course. Mr. Maury says :— 


It is vain to attempt to answer the cui bono in all the bearings of facts like 
these. Suffice it to say, they are physical facts—and in them, therefore, there is 
knowledge. They are facts that concern our planet, and touch the rightly- 
knowing and well-being of its inhabitants. é 


We perceive, however, that he has undertaken to draw a great and im- 
portant conclusion from some of these facts, and to advocate a great practical 
enterprise. In a recent letter to the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Maury 
shows, from his soundings, that there is a nearly level plateau from New- 
foundland to the coast of Ireland, nowhere more than 1,500 fathoms deep; 
and from the perfect, unbroken, and unabraded condition of the shells of the 
deep-sea animalcules, he argues that there are no currents at the bottom of 
the ocean in that region, and therefore thinks that there are no difficulties 
which may not be overcome by skill and inventive genius. He proposes 
that the government should offer a premium as an incentive to the planning 
and undertaking of the work. 

Our readers have now seen, imperfectly expressed, however, the great ad- 
dition to human knowledge, and therefore to human prosperity and well- 
being, made by this most valuable book. A glance at the saving of money 
to our countrymen effected by it will close our notice :— 


At the last meeting of the British Association, it was stated by a distinguished 
gentleman from Bombay, that where he came from it was estimated that a set of 
charts and sailing directions for the eastern seas, based upon the principles of 
these, would produce an annual saving to British Commerce that would be equiv- 
alent to a gain of from one million to two millions of dollars, P. 750. 


Now let us make a calculation of the annual saving to the Commerce of 
the United States effected by those charts and sailing directions. According 
to Mr. Maury, the average freight from the United States to Rio Janeiro is 
17.7 cts. per ton per day, to Australia 20 cents, to California also about 20, 
The mean of this is a little over 19 cents per ton per day, but to be within 
the mark we will take it at 15, and include all the ports of South America, 
China, and the East Indies. 

The Sailing Directions have shortened the passages to California 30 days, 
to Australia 20, to Rio Janeiro 10. The mean of this is 20, but we wil] 
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take it at 15, and also include the above-mentioned ports of South America, 
China, and the East Indies. 

We estimate the tonnage of the United States engaged in trade with 
these places at 1,000,000 of tons per annum: 

With these data, we see that there has been effected a saving for each 
one of these tons of 15 cents per day, for the period of 15 days, which will 
give an aggregate of $2,250,000 saved per annum. This is on the outward 
voyage alone, and the tonnage trading with all other parts of the world is 
also left out of the calculation. Take these into consideration, and also the 
fact that there is a vast amount of foreign tonnage trading between these 
places and the United States, and it will be seen that the annual sum saved 
will swell to an enormous amount. 

And this is the result of an idea worked out with deep thought, patient 
labor, and untiring perseverance. It-will confer imperishable renown, but 
we think it wrong and hard that it should confer no profit. Could Mr, 
Maury, like the ordinary inventor, sell his idea; could he take out a patent, 
and, by authority, put toll-gates upon the ocean, charging the vessels that 
used his new and improved road but the fraction of a penny upon their ton- 
nage, (which their owners would freely pay,) his income from this source 
would be in some manner commensurate with the benefits conferred and 
the saving effected. But since this cannot be so, we think that it would be 
true policy in this great and rich government to buy his idea and its results, 
the Wind and Current Charts and Sailing Directions, and thus reward, in 
the only proper way it can, its distinguished servant. 
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NAVIGATION ACT OF 1651—MINT IN MASSACHUSETTS—CLAYBORNE AGAIN—NAVIGATION AcT OF 1660, 
ITS EFFECT UPON ENGLAND AND THE COLONIES—MINT IN MARYLAND—RHODE ISLAND CHARTER— 
AMENDMENT OF THE NAVIGATION ACT—NEW YORK——FRENCH WEST INDIA COMPANY—SHIPBUILD- 
ING IN MASSACHUSETTS—LOGWOOD CUTTING AT HONDURAS—THE MISSISSIPPI. 


In 1651, premiums \were offered in Virginia to encourage the growth of 
Wheat, and the production of Wine. A little wine had been made in 
1647; it was more than a century later before wheat came much into cul- 
tivation. 

The Rump Parliament, with that regard to the commercial interests of 
England which was exhibited throughout the whole Republican period, but 
particularly incited by hostility to Holland, and a desire to destroy alike 
her commercial eminence and the naval power built up thereon, turned its 
attention to the protection and encouragement of English navigation, and 
enlargement of the English navy.* The Dutch were now the great carriers 
of the world. Having but few exportable products of their own, they relied 
for employment on their merchant ships, and for the means of sustaining - 





* War broke out between the Republics of England and Holland in 1652, ending in three years, 
with the humbling of the latter. Blake and Dean were the English admirals, opposed by De Ruyter 
and Van Tromp. John De Witt was at the head of the Dutch ministry, Sir Henry Vane directed 
the English naval and foreign department, until Cromwell came into power, These two were among 
the abiest ministers of the time. 
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their naval power, upon the insecure basis of the carrying-trade of other 
nations, and particularly of England. Their rates of freightage were so 
that competition with them by the vessels of the latter was impossi- 
ble. The Dutch were employed to bring home even the ucts of the 
British colonies in America. No other alternative remained to British ship- 
owners but to enter the Dutch service, or to allow their vessels to rot in 
their own harbors. To remedy this state of things, the celebrated act of 
1651, known as the first of the series of British Navigation Laws, though 
not the first act adopted with the especial design of advancing the naviga- 
tion interest of England, and of building up her navy, was passed. The act 
provided, that no goods or commodities whatever, the growth, production, 
or manufacture of Asia, Africa, or America, shall be imported either into 
England or Ireland, or any of the plantations, except in English-built ships, 
belonging either to England or to English plantation subjects, and of 
which the master and three-fourths of the crew are also English ; and that 
no goods of the growth, production, or manufacture, of any country in Eu- 
rope, should be imported into Great Britain, Ireland, or the plantations, ex- 
cept in British ships or in such ships as were the real property of the people 
of the country or place in which the goods were produced, or from which 
they could only be, or were usually exported. And that no fish should 
thenceforward be imported, nor exported to foreign ports, nor even from one 
of their own home ports, except the products alone of their own fishery. 

Thus, in its application to the American colonies, the object of this act 
was, to cut off intercourse between them and Europe in either their own or 
foreign vessels; to prevent them from trading even to England, in their own 
vessels ; in fact to break up entirely the whole shipping interest of the col- 
onies, reducing them to exclusive dependence upon British navigation ; and 
finally, by cutting off the leading staple of the exports of New England from 
foreign markets, prohibiting even its re-exportation from England, to retain 
those markets for the sole benefit ef British fishermen and British vessels; 
discouraging thus the progress of the colonial fisheries, and all the depen- 
dent interests, in order to encourage their own. Such was the cost to Ameri- 
ca at which England was then willing to promote the interests of her ship- 
ping and her fisheries, and to find the means of enlarging her navy, in the 

ope of crushing the ascendency of the Dutch. 

Had this act been strictly enforced, in regard to the colonies, as it was at 
all other points, it would have completely prostrated New England, check- 
ing her progress in every direction, since her material concerns were all so 
intimately bound up with her fisheries and outward Commerce. But their 
ready adherence to the cause of the Commonwealth, induced both Cromwell 
and the Parliament to favor them, and their violation of the law was ac- 
cordingly winked at. While the Republic lasted, therefore, they still en- 
joyed the privilege of trading freely abroad, and the peculiar one of import- 
ing their goods into England free of customs. 

Virginia, with the West India colonies of England, adhering to the Royal 
cause, a fleet was sent out by Parliament, in 1652, to compel their submis- 
siou. Commissioners were also sent, one of whom was Clayborne, to re- 
arrange the government of Virginia. That colony submitted, under an 
agreement granting a complete amnesty, and by which they were promised 
along with some political rights, a trade as free as that of England. It is 
worthy of remark, that the maxim of Parliament, that it had the right to 
control the colonies in all cases, and which afterwards led to their Revolu- 
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tion, was, at this time, the Jiberal doctrine, in antagonism to that which de- 
posited a like power solely with the crown. The whole question of the 
political colonial policy of meet both in that country and the colonies, 
turned upon this point, no other than these two theories being at all brought 
into view, and the colonists themselves most readily subscriving to the claim 
of the Parliament. 5 

Bancroft contends that this Navigation Law was never enforced, nor in- 
tended to be, in regard to Virginia or the other colonies, and our historians 
agree that the compact of surrender by the former was faithfully observed 
by the Commonwealth, That some attempt, however, was made to enforce 
the act, in some particulars, at least, is evident, from the fact stated by 
Bancroft himself, that in 1656, the government of Virginia presented to 
Cromwell a remonstrance upon the subject. But this did not interrupt 
the unlimited free trade of that colony, and finally, with the tacit consent of 
Cromwell, or taking advantage of his inattention, the assembly of the col- 
ony passed an act, throwing open their Commerce to all the world, 

In 1652, the second forge was set up in New England, at Raynham, 
twenty miles southeast of Boston, ‘ 

The same year, the Massachusetts General Court, established a Mint at 
Boston to coin shillings, sixpences and threepences, of the fineness of Eng- 
lish sterling silver, but of less weight by “ two-pence in the shilling valew 
than the English coyne.” A law was enacted to prevent any other than 
this and English coin from circulating in the colony. On the Restoration, 
this mint was declared an invasion of the royal prerogative; yet it continu- 
ed in operation over thirty years, and issued a considerable amount. Its 
emissions were known as the “ Pine-Tree currency,” from the device upon 
them. All this coinage bore throughout the unchanged date of 1652. 

New Amsterdam, having a population of about 1,000, received in 1652, 
an act of incorporation, the government passing from the hands of the Dutch 
West India Company to those of a Schoat, Burgomasters, and Schepens. 

Tobacco being considerably grown in England, in spite of all existing 
prohibitions, obstructing the sale of that of Virginia to some extent, and 
thereby lessening the amount of duties received by the government from 
that source, Parliament, upon a loud complaint from the Virginia planters, 
in 1652, passed an act absolutely interdicting the culture in England. This 
act was in 1654 rigorously enforced by Cromwell. 

In 1654, a civil war occurred in Maryland, arising from the subversion by 
the commissioners sent to Virginia in 1652, of Baltimore’s government in 
the former colony. The old affair of Clayborne was hereupon revived, and 
Parliament, upon a re-examination, condemned the former course of Balti- 
more towards him, and confirmed the acts of the commission. Baltimore, 
however, professing himself to be now a Republican, assiduously courted 
Cromwell, and was allowed to re-establish the proprietary. The civil war, 
however, continued, by occasional outbreaks, until the restoration of Charles. 

Estimated population of New England in 1654: Massachusetts, 16,026 ; 
Plymouth, 2,941; Connecticut, 3,186; Rhode Island, 1,959. The total, 
24,112. 

In retaliation of the outrage of the Swedes upon the Delaware settle- 
ments, Stuyvesant, governor of New Amsterdam, in 1655, reduced their 
whole plantation, giving the occupants honorable terms, who mostly re- 
mained, Gustavus and his great ministers were dead, and Sweden was no 
longer formidable under the weak Christina, Thus ended Swedish domin- 
ion within the United States. 
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The Virginia legislature changed the Spanish piece of eight from 6s. to 
5s. sterling, as the standard of its currency.* 

By a treaty with Sweden, in 1656, Cromwell granted among other privi- 

that not conceded to any other country, to trade with America, so far 
as the Lord Protector’s affairs would admit. 

In 1657 the Virginia Legislature forbid the export of sheep and mares. 

In 1658 the first wharf was built at New Amsterdam by the bugomas- 
‘ters where Whitehall-street now is.t 

An act passed the Virginia Legislature in 1659, for encouraging the man- 
ufacture of Silk, designing to make it a staple of export, but like all other 
such os Se it failed of the desired effect. 

1660. The exports of New Hampshire up to this period consisted of 
fish and furs, the latter obtained at the trading houses on her rivers. Tim- 
ber, especially masts, now became a leading article, and for about a century 
her forests supplied most of the white pine masts for the English navy. 

Although the statutory proceedings of the Commonwealth were repu- 
diated on the restoration, yet it was deemed that some wisdom had been 
displayed in the Interruption which was worthy of being embalmed in the 
forms of legitimate law. What had been secured to the power, wealth, and 
dominion of Britain must be preserved, even though a spurious legislation 
was the apparent means of its attainment. To curb the Dutch yet further, 
to protect the English interests at home against them, and root out of the 
colonies the nto sw and factors of that nation who had “nestled them- 
selves among our people there,” the navigation act, with such amendments 
as seemed required, was re-enacted. The colonists had now “got able to 
stand upon their own legs.” New England furnished a respectable export, 
but Virginia in her tobacco, and Barbadoes, through her sugar, ginger, cot- 

‘ton, &ec., had still more risen to the dignity of profitable possessions.{ 

“Tt was now deemed high time,” says Anderson, “ to secure to ourselves 
alone these increasing benefits which had been produced at our sole charge 
and trouble. And in this respect, Spain had long before set us a just and 
laudable example.” The balance of “charge and trouble,” properly estima- 
‘ted, was certainly much on the side of the colonists themselves ; and it was, 
or would be now regarded, a poor justification of any measure of colonial 
policy that Spain had been the power to offer the example. 

Among the provisions of the Navigation Act of 1660, it was declared 
that “No sugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, indigo, ginger, fustic, or other dye- 
ing-woods, of the growth or manufacwre of our Asian, African, or Amer- 
ican colonies, shall be shipped from the said colonies to any place but Eng- 
land, Ireland, or to some other of his majesty’s said plantations.” And all 





* Cromwell’s fleet conquered Jamaica, from the Spaniards in 1655, it thus into the rela- 
tion of a sister colony to the other colonies of England, one every way preferable to them to that of 
its Spanish dependence. An attempt upon Havana failed. England had now established perma- 
nent and respectable colonial possessions in the West Indies, a success which was of no small mo. 
anent in a commercial view, to her continental colonies. 

The Freneh, in 1655, established themselves in Hayti, till now held exclusively by Spain. They 
‘also settled St. Vincent’s. The Dutch were expelled from Brazil. . 

+ Canada was at this time in a wretched condition. The company neglected the colony, and at 
jJast gave up the fur trade for the seignorial acknowledgement of 1,000 beaver skins. Quebec was 
in siege by the relentless Iroquois. 

The population of Martinico, settled by the French in 1635, was in 1658 about 10,000 French and 
as many pomeent indians, it produced in 1658, 10,000 hhds. sugar, besides ginger, pimento, co- 
coa, cassia, 

¢ Barbadoes had become rich and populous at this time. Many had realized fortunes there equal 
to those of noblemen, who had gone out poor. Over 100 sail of ships found employment there 
yearly in transporting goods and passengers, 
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vessels sailing to the aera were made to give honds to carry the said 
commodities only to the places thus permitted. ‘The articles specified in this 
prohibition were called enumerated articles ; other articles of colonial pro- 
duce or manufacture, in which trade to other ports was permitted still, were 
called non-enumerated articles. Salted-fish, train-oil, and whale-fins, not 
caught or cured by English or Irish, nor imported in English vessels, (the 
colonies being among those excluded,) were to pay double alien customs. 
None but natural born or naturalized subjects were allowed to be merchants 
or factors in the colonies, under forfeiture of goods and chattels. Sundry 
duties were also laid on the trade to and from the colonies, which was thus 
for the first time subjected to direct taxation. The colonies could send their 
products to Great Britain only in British vessels, three-fourths of their crews 
being English seamen, and none but their own products could be sent thither 
by any means whatever. 

Compared with this act the restrictions upon colonial Commerce provided 
by that of 1651 were very mild. The colonies were greatly alarmed. They 
all regarded it as most unreasonably oppressive, and Massachusetts declared 
it to be in direct contravention of her chartered rights and privileges. The 
assemblies of other colonies pronounced it entirely outrageous. What in- 
creased the discontent, was the evident design to carry it into rigid execu- 
tion. Charles, almost immediately upon his restoration, had made some 
manifestations of his temper toward the colonies, which were not particular- 
ly calculated to please them. ‘The palmy days of Cromwell’s administration 
were over for them. Privileges granted them by that warm friend were 
withdrawn, and the parliament was now quite ready to second the plans of 
the king to reduce them to a more dependent condition. 

The colonists expected that some extraordinary means would be adopted 
to ensure such effective execution to the Navigation Act, as the government 
proclaimed its intention to maintain. They probably looked for the estab- 
lishment of all the agencies of a general revenue system such as existed in 
England herself. Of all this restrictive and burdensome machinery the col- 
onies were yet free—there were no custom: houses, no fortifications for guard- 
ing the harbors, except some little means of defence prepared by the colonists 
for their own benefit alone, and not in any wise to assist the revenue and 
restrictive purposes of the English government, and no regular cruisers pro- 
vided to maintain surveillance of the coast. The execution of all acts of 
parliament or royal edicts intended to regulate affairs within the colonies, 
was left entirely to the hands of a governor, often a resident of the colony 
over which he presided, and generally associated with the people in interest, 
and to the representatives of the people themselves, upon whose action and 
sentitnents that of the governor was in a great degree, and almost of neces- 
sity dependent. 

This state of things could be expected to continue only during the ex- 
treme weakness of the colonies, as a considerate regard of their situation 
and an encouragement of their growth. As they were now expanding into 
consequence and acquiring ability of their own, it was not likely, under any 
circumstances of political affairs in England, that the system of leaving alone 
could be permitted much longer to endure. It was true their charters, to 
the provisions of which they so pertinaciously adhered, seemed to them im- 
munities, explicit and constructive, which the present designs of the home 
government might be fairly considered to violate. But those charters were 
never meant to be perpetual. They were not at all adapted to maintenance 
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a8 the basis of relations between the mother country and the dependency, 
after the attainment of any considerable magnitude by the latter. New 
systems and new relations from that time become necessary for the interests 
of both, It could, surely, in no case be supposed that England would have 
set such an example of excessive liberality to all countries holding colonial 

ions, as to voluntarily forego any desire of revenue as well as of some 
commercial profit not enjoyed by other nations, in to hers. Such, 
a indeed, maintained at least for a period considerably beyond that 
at which England deemed her colonies fit for taxation and a more exclusive 
commercial system, would have enured more to her own advantage in the 
end. But the theory of giving for the sake of increase was, as regards all 
political and commercial affairs, but little understood at that time in any na- 
tion. Her own direct and exclusive profit was the only idea of England in 
her efforts hitherto for the establishment and progress of colonies anywhere, 
and she could have seen no possible motive for the maintenance of a barren, 
and in the best view, a costly dominion over these foreign territories. 

The intelligence was soon received that all the North American Colonies 
were to be united under a single governor general, a scheme in which was 
plainly seen the design of so bringing all the colonies into one system, that 
the necessary agencies for the effective and universal execution of the Nav- 
igation and other subsequent acts of the British government might be more 
readily introduced. But this project, constantly in the mind of Charles, 
was by the efforts of the colonists and their friends delayed until 1686. They 
were informed, also, that their trade with each other and with the West In- 
dies, so great an element in the prosperity of New England, especially, was 
to be cut off. Massachusetts was excited by projects so abhorrent to a bold 
stand, and even undertook preparations, youthful as the colony then was, 
for a forcible defence of her rights. 

Whatever plans might have been contemplated for the enforcement in 
America of the Navigation Act, were defeated by causes which required the 
attention elsewhere of the English government. It was not that the dispo- 
sition to enforce it to the utmost had at all abated. Charles maintained his 
purpose with a zeal quite unusual to his negligent disposition. The gov- 
ernment was mainly supported in this scheme, and indeed in the whole com- 
mercial portion of its colonial system, by both whigs and tories. Even the 
merchants of England being there infected with the same idea actuating the 
government relative to the advantages derivable from monopolies, wherever 
possible, seconded its policy with all their influence. There could be said 
to be but one opinion in England upon the subject, so that it was not merely 
the offspring of a tyrant’s will. The colonial legislatures poured in their 
earnest petitions and remonstrances, borne by weighty deputations of their 
citizens, but without effect. Virginia sent Governor Berkeley, a staunch 
royalist and a favorite of Charles, to plead its cause. His efforts were zeal- 
ous. He urged to the monarch that the condition of that colony was very 
low already, from the depression in the price of Tobacco, their only export- 
able commodity. They could ill afford, he said, the £40,000 which the ex- 
isting monopoly of that article cost them, and which served only to enrich 
a few English merchants. He urged also that while the turbulent New 
Englanders hesitated not to evade or even openly disregarded the regula- 
tions complained of, the loyal Virginians submitted, and became the victims 
of their obedience. But Charles was immovable. What argument could 
not dissuade him from, was prevented by affairs of peculiar urgency at home 
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—the troubles in England, the plague and fire in London, and the European 


war. 

The execution of the Navigation Act in America was left to the existing 
colonial authorities, with all the lack of means at their command, before spe- 
cified. Under the strict charges committed to them, they at first entered 
upon their duties with an appearance of some alacrity and decision. Of 
course the law, although occasioning serious annoyance at first, and not 
without injury to the colonial trade, even when most loosely administered, 
was easily evaded. The authorities, finding themselves so powerless, or the 
efforts required of them so onerous, soon relaxed their vigilance and allowed 
things to take a great deal their natural course, and even connived with the 
colonists to evade the law. 

When this state of things came to be understood in England, busy as 
. the government was, a decided effort was made to effect a reformation. A 

sanlaeiiee was issued reprimanding the conduct of the colonial author- 
ities, forts were erected at the mouths of the principal rivers, and armed 
vessels were sent to cruise along the coast. These measures, though refer- 
ring to all, seem to have been particularly directed against the Virginians, 
who thinking the loyalty which they had maintained at heart throughout 
even the time of the Protectorate, entitled to something better than was 
awarded to the New Englanders, who loved democracy from principle, were 
highly incensed on finding themselves included in the same category with 
these seditionists. They accordingly followed the example now of the latter, 
from whom disobedience was, so far as it could be safely carried, expected 
as a matter of course. In Virginia such conduct was a change of sentiment, 
and drew, therefore, more attention. That colony, however, still contrived 
to carry on a clandestine trade with the Dutch at New Amsterdam and 
with other places, and as some retaliation of the injuries inflicted upon them, 
enacted that in the payment of debts, claimants within Virginia should have 
the preference over English creditors. 

The Navigation Act, in its remodeled and perfected form of 1660, be- 
came the most important branch of the commercial code of Britain. To its 
operation, extraordinary effects upon the prosperity of that nation have been 
ascribed, and to the present time, although the veneration once indulged 
toward the law and its accessories has considerably abated, it is still very 
commonly spoken of with extreme laudation. That its influence in some 
direction was very great, cannot be doubted any more than that the placing 
of a great obstruction in the midst of the channel of a river will affect the mo- 
tion of its tide, The palpable facts upon which the eulogy of the law is based, 
is that the Commerce, wealth, and power of England from that time rose very 
rapidly, while that of Holland decreased. It is evident, however, that Eng- 
land had before this time taken a remarkable start, and was approaching 
the results attributed to the Navigation Act long before it had any existence. 
An awakened spirit of energy, an advancing civilization, intelligence, and 
ability of action, an elevated ambition had been long conspicuous, and the 
movement she was making was only a little in advance of that in which 
nearly all Europe partook, and which did not cease or seem to be delayed, 
_ wherever it had appeared, in consequence of England withdrawing the 

benefit of her trade as much within herself as possible, as should in regard 
to some nations have been the case, had that exclusiveness been the cause 
of England’s subsequent prosperity. As for Holland, she had before attained 
the summit of her prosperity. She had made the most of her few resour- 
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ces, ud had built up a fabric which rested in a great degree upon an arti- 
ficial system. She could not but sink in the scale of nations whenever the 
rest Pr porate any tolerable development of their resources. 

The tendency of the navigation Act and of the various other enactments 
amendatory or supplementary thereto, was to force and contine the Com- 
merce, both of England and the colonies, in a single direction, toward each 
other. They were liable to become thus—and did in a degree which would 
have been much greater had the spirit of the measure taken complete effect 
—too far dependent upon each other. The monopoly, so far as possible of 
the colonial products, produced perhaps in favor of England some uncertain 
advantages of cheapness, while their attempted monopoly of the supply of 
the colonial market tended, apparently, to raise the price of their own ex- 
ports. But both profits were fictitious, as the seeming gain was in many 
ways far more than over balanced. In shutting out the colonists from for- 
eign markets and reducing the value of their products, their ability to pur- 
chase English goods or to contribute revenue to England, and the rate of 
their general ae in wealth, power, and all the qualities which make 
colonies really valuable, were correspondingly limited. While excluding 
other nations from the benefit of a free trade with herself and her colonies, 
she could not expect to continue to enjoy such freedom with them and their 
colonies, Retaliatory acts were adopted, and thus what was gained in the 
market of America was lost in other directions, at least until she had been 
able to break down the barriers raised against her. One effect was to 
strengthen the bond of seclusion which Spain had thrown around the lucra- 
tive trade of her wealthy colonies, and to prevent England the opportunity 
she might afterward have reasonably taken, at the conclusion of her frequent 
wars, to have asked as 4 right, and even to have enforced upon that power, 
the opening of her colonies to the trade of England and the world, a result 
which would have been of incalculable benefit to both England and Amer- 
ica. The voice of Europe would gladly have sustained England in such a 
demand, and Spain would have had no alternative but submission. The 
adherence of England, at that time, to the cause of commercial freedom, 
would have broken up every vestige of the restrictive system, and have 
placed the world centuries ahead of its present position. Her support of 
the principle of selfishness, confirmed and solidified that unnatural system, 
until it became so extensive and indurated that it seemed almost destined to 
be perpetual. So much is the world indebted to England for a system that 
has tended to multiply the causes of national dissension, and to keep man- 
kind at continual war. 

The protection of the navigating interest of England, singly, at once dis- 
turbed the balance of things in England, and gave a one-sided aspect to its 
internal concerns. The interests unfavorably affected, demanded, and were 
of necessity allowed, a corresponding protection, not at first designed, cer- 
tainly, for no one can suppose that the whole extent of the system, with its 
process of eternal amendment for the pu of restoring the balance it had 
destroyed, was in the minds of its ar a yeodhsihoeen nor even can any one 
suppose, they would have at all commenced, had the end been before their 
view. The landlords obtaining an equivalent protection to that afforded 
the merchants, in the Corn Laws, the increase in the price of bread far 
more than neutralized again the gain to the nation through the navigating 
interest, although the merchants had this advantage, that the burden of the 
equivalent for their protection given the landholders fell not upon them- 
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selves exclusively, but was shared in by the whole people. The manufac- 
turers were protected, for the same reason and with the same result. The 
perpetual balancing by strips and slices of protection distributed here and 
there as the scales may chance to vibrate, have never restored that equilib- 
rium which existed under a natural system, and never can. Every attempt, 
in this mode to — the varying interests, only disturbs the balance 
more and more. The protected classes have been, indeed, benefited—the | 
merchants, the manufacturers, the landholders, and capitalists generally— 


but the causes of their undue prosperity have created a great pauper popu- 


lation, bound even more strongly than were the blacks of their West India 
or North American colonies, in a slavery far more abject. Their protective 
system has built up many splendid commercial and manufacturing cities, 
but it has ruptured the natural organization of society. The hot-bed growth 
of their cities has been effected by severing the natural associations of in- 
dustry. As Adam Smith says: “The inland or home trade, the most im- 
portant of all, the trade in which an equal capital affords the greatest profit, 
and creates the greatest employment of the country, was considered as sub- 
sidiary only to the foreign trade.” The manufacturer was separated from 
the farmer, where nature had placed him, to be associated with the shipper. 
Agriculture, which should be held the most profitable pursuit and the basis 
of all, was detached and put in a secondary position, that Commerce and 
manufactures might hold an unnatural position in front. After all the 
attempts to balance the account of the agricultunst, by the remunerative 
Corn Laws, for securing him the home market, the discouragement of his 
pursuit was the basis of the system. The arrangement of town and coun- 
try in England is, as Smith declares, entirely unnatural, and necessarily in- 
volves social disease. 

Such were the benefits which the system secured to England. Upon the 
colonies, to whom in reality the great weight of its disadvantages was 
offered, the effect, if less radical and extensive, because less thoroughly 
carried into practice, and because of the better ability of a young, growing, 
extensive, and naturally wealthy country to resist its influence, was yet very 
decided. The Navigation Act, of itself could, under the circumstances, 
exert but a very limited effect; but the acts which were afterwards adopted, 
in the course of the balancing operation in England, as the necessary equiva- 
lent to other interests, of the attempted favor toward English shipping by 
the destruction of American, were more easily put in operation, and thoug 
not in all cases fully upheld, yet were not without being felt as retarding 
influences upon our progress. It is true we were not at that time prepared 
for entering to any great extent into manufactures, the object against which 
the restrictive care of England was particularly directed, and this cireum- 
stance again lessened the effect of the acts of discouragement; but there 
were some branches of manufacture, we had better advantages for pursuing, 
even then, than England herself enjoyed, and which it was necessary or 
proper for us to establish. The inhibition of these, of course, was the ceca- 
sion of much inconvenience, and served, so long as it was maintained, as a 
constant drawback upon our prosperity. The grievances suffered from the 
restrictive system, by the colonies, eventuated in what should have been 
foreseen from the outset, the separation of the colonies from the mother 
country. Such was the final result to England of the application to her 
colonies of a false commercial system, borrowed, though it must be admit- 
ted in a mitigated form, from the policy of Spain, 
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Tea was in 1660, first introduced into Great Britain from China, being 
sold at 60s, a pound, 

In 166], a treaty occurred between Portugal and Holland, securing the 
neutrality of their rican ions in regard to any difficulties between 
those countries in Europe. This was the second European treaty contain- 
ing such a provision, the first having been between Spain and Holland, in 
1648. 

In 1662, an edict was adopted in Virginia, requiring each poll to raise 
annually and manufacture six pounds of linen thread. A change of laws 
and cessation of the bounties caused the culture of flax, however, to decline. 

Parliament, in 1662, mainly for the encouragement of colonial trade 
with England, passed an act, that no sort of wine but Rhenish, no sort of 
spicery, grocery, tobacco, potashes, pitch, tar, salt, resin, deal boards, fir 
tember, or olive oil, should be imported from the Netherlands or Germany. 

As negroes enough for servants and laborers for the English plantations, 
were not obtained, to remedy the deficiency, Parliament this year establish- 
ed a third exclusive English African or Guinea company, at the head of 
which was the Duke of York, the king’s brother, and afterwards occupant of 
the throne as James II. This company undertook to supply the West 
India colonies with 3,000 negroes roa 

Maryland in 1662, set up a mint, the second in the United States. Its 
coinage was of equal weight and value with English. 

Adventurers from the North American Colonies commenced cutting log- 
wood on the uninhabited coasts in the Bay of Campeachy, and that vicinity. 
Settlements were soon made by these cutters at Cape Catoche first, and af- 
terward at the Laguna de Terminos, which was more convenient. Thus did 
the American colonists introduce England to a valuable privilege, which she 
still maintains.* 

Charles, wishing to encourage the growth of the infant colonies of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, and having no malfeasances to allege against 
them, granted them, at their solicitation, the former in 1662, the latter in 
1663, the most liberal charters yet given to any of the English plantations 
in America. That to Rhode Island stipulated to all British subjects entire 
freedom of the fishery of the New England coast, bays, salt-water rivers, d&c., 
and the use by the fishermen of any waste lands for erecting wharves, stages, 
and buildings necessary for the pursuit, To encourage the whale fishery, 
the inhabitants of Rhode Island were given liberty, having struck a whale or 
other great fish, to pursue it into any bay, river, cove, creek, or shore of 
. New England. Encouragement was promised for the discovery of fishing 
banks in or about the colony’s limits, Trade and Commerce with the other 
colonies was declared free to them, any inhibition of the former being de- 
clared nugatory. 

A charter was also granted to Lord Clarendon and others, in 1663, for 
effecting settlements within Carolina. A colony had been established at 
Cape Fear River, about 1660, of emigrants from New England, who, finding 
the Indians hostile, abandoned their settlement in 1663. Some emigrants 
had already entered from Virginia, and more were now induced; some ship- 
builders were also brought from Bermudas, Commerce being a leading part 





* 1662. Imports of England, £4,016,019; exports, £2,022,812, There were now but six stage- 
coaches in England. 
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of nd plan, and a settlement was established on the Chowan, at Albemarle 
Sound. 

The Navigation Act was amended in 1663. The amendment prohibited 
the importation into any English colonies‘in any part of the world, except 
Tangier, of any commodities, the growth, production, or manufacture of Eu- 
rope, unless it were shipped from England, Wales, or the town of Berwick- 
upon-T weed, (Scotland) in English-built vessels, and carried directly to the 
colonies. From the prohibition were excepted salt for the fisheries of New 
England and Newfoundland, wines from Madeira and the Azores, and all 
sorts of victual, servants, and horses, from Scotland and Ireland. It enacted, 
also, that none of the products of the colonies should be carried to any for- 
eign port, until first landed in England. This provision deprived the colo- 
nies of, or much restricted the benefit of their free trade in non-enumerated 
articles of the act of 1660. A drawback of the duties paid by foreign goods 
in England was, however, generally allowed on their exportation thence to 
the colonies. The design of the act was to monopolize totally the carriage 
for America in her outward trade, both of exports and imports. 

This act struck out Ireland from an equality with England in her com- 
mercial regulations, as included in the act of 1660. Ireland had before this 
no foreign trade and sought none, satisfied with her free intercourse with 
England. She was now made, commercially, “as completely a foreign na- 
tion as France,” and was obliged to seek Commerce elsewhere, and to en- 
deavor the establishment of manufactures. Her exports to the colonies 
hereafter were some increased. 

The same act provided also, that “forasmuch as the planting of tobacco 
in England doth continually increase,” in spite of the former act, a penalty 
additional of £10 on every rood or pole planted with it in England, Ireland, 
&c., should be laid, allowing, however, the “ physic gardens ” of the Univer- 
sity one half-pole of tobacco to each garden. 

Parliament in 1663 laid the tax called the four-and-a-half per cent duty, 
which existed for a long time, upon all dead produce exported from the 
British sugar islands, except Jamaica and the “ceded islands.” It was re- 
ceivable in kind.* 

In 1664, Charles granted to his brother, the Duke of York, the region 
between the Kennebec and St. Croix Rivers, in Maine, claimed by the 
French, and that from the Connecticut to the Delaware, claimed and partly 
occupied by the Dutch. The Duke at once undertook the ‘conquest of the 
latter, although England and Holland were at peace. The Dutch West 
India Company had, by the grant of entire religious freedom, secured the 
migration to this colony of a considerable number of the oppressed Protest- 
ants from almost all parts of Europe; and the fine climate and fertile soil 
had allured also many New Englanders, who had flocked in such numbers, 
indeed, as to form entire villages, and to give political tone to the colony— 
the Dutch and other settlers readily catching the infection of their principles 





* France, as well as Great Britain, had turned her attention seriously to advancing the means of 
her strength. Colbert, the able minister of Louis XIV. from 1663 to 1672, undertook to advance 
French Commerce and manufactures by an enlarged system of bounties, immunities, premiums, 

rotections, &c., offered to foreign artificers, manufacturers, é&c., to induce their migration to France, 

he om te gag of Commerce was established in 1662, in which the king himself presided once 
every fortnig 

A French settlement was made in 1663, for the fisheries, at St. John’s Island, (now Prince Ed- 
ward’s,) and another at Cayenne, in Guiana, where the Dutch were expelled. These settlements 
were both effected by commercial companies, chartered for such object. 
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of anti-taxation, self-government, and free Commerce. “To augment the 
variety, the company introduced as many negro-slaves as they c nveniently 
could. The chief settlement thus became, as it was styled by its people, “a 
blended city of various lineage,” or, as Mr. Bancroft says, a city of the world, 
a character which it maintains yet, and is likely forever to hold. It num- 
bered then about 1,500 inhabitants. The dispute between the settlers and 
ts of the company, about the right of taxation without the consent of 
the former, indisposed them to defend the company’s rights, and the colony 
thus fell a voluntary prey to the fleet and army of the Duke of York. The 
terms granted were very liberal; the private property of the population was 
arantied to them, but that of the Dutch West India Company was con- 
ted. The city at this time consisted of low houses, handsomely built of 
brick and stone, occupying a few streets, 

Colbert, the French minister, had entered upon a vigorous scheme of 
simultaneous colonization in America, Africa, and the East Indies. In 1664 
were organized an exclusive East India Company, for fifty years, on the ruins 
of a China company, and an exclusive West India Company for forty years. 
To the first was assigned everything not embraced within the Atlantic 
Ocean. Of the latter the limits were, first, the part of South America be- 
tween the Amazon and the Oronoco Rivers, with adjacent islands ; second, 
in North America, all of Canada, with the great interior region behind the 
English colonies, and Florida ; third, all the coasts of Africa, from Cape de 
Verde to the Cape of Good Hope. The crown, repurchasing from individ- 
uals, by whom they had been before purchased of itself, the islands of Gua- 
daloupe and its dependencies for 125,000 livres, Martinique for 40,000 livres, 
Granada for 100,000 livres, and all the purchase of Matthe for 500,000 li- 
vres, consigned thereupon to the West India Company the monopoly of the 
whole Commerce and agriculture of the French settlements in North Ameri- 
ea, the Antilles, Guiana, and Africa, with extraordinary immunities and privi- 
leges, money being even advanced to them by the government. No duties 
were to be laid on the trade between France and the company’s possessions. 
This grand company, however, as it was tolerably certain to do, mismanaged 
its affairs, its agents blundered and defrauded it, the Dutch and English 
smugglers absorbed in a great degree the business of supplying their West 
India colonies, war subjected them to heavy losses, and finally their concerns 
were thrown into irretrievable confusion. 

In 1665 there were in Massachusetts Bay 120 vessels of 20 to 100 tons, 
and twelve ships of above 100 tons. About this time the inhabitants of that 
colony commenced building ships for Hnglish agents, and the business was 
continued up to the Revolution. The vessels were fastened with trunnels of 
wood, iron being too scarce and expensive, and very little of it used in any 
way. What was indispensable was obtained mostly from England, although 
that country was unable to satisfy her own demand, and imported great 
amounts from Sweden, &c. Massachusetts was the first colony to give direct 
encouragement to the mechanic arts, and was now, as always up to the Rev- 
olution, far ahead in these branches of all the sister colonies. The progress 
of shipbuilding of course stimulated the growth of a host of dependent trades 
—carpenters, ssa sawyers, sail-makers, caulkers, smiths, riggers, mast, 
spar, and block makers, painters, &c. 

Virginia, at this time and before, as well as Barbadoes, alone of the Eng- 
lish colonies in America, exported produce to a larger value than that of the 
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ac 4 sas In Maryland the same evil was suffered as in Virginia 
the low price of tobacco; but they bore it with more philosophy than 


their neighbors, making no foolish efforts to restrain the quantity of the 
product, or to remedy otherwise by law the effect of over-production, and of 
the monopoly in England. The duties exacted by Lord Baltimore upon 
their tobacco also pressed heavily upon the Maryland planters, A warm 
controversy ensued in relation to this proprietary tax, between Charles and 
Baltimore. The Maryland tobacco was preferred, as being finer than that of 
Virginia. The population of Maryland, in 1665, was about 16,000. 

ather Allouez, a French Jesuit from Canada, in 1665, passed the Straits 
of Mackinaw in a canoe, entered Lake Superior, and established a mission 
among the Chippewas (within Michigan.) 

A second settlement was made in North Carolina, at the abandoned site 
of the New England settlement, by emigrants from Barbadoes. 

1666. Massachusetts was summoned to send deputies to England to 
answer certain charges, among them that of violating the Navigation Act. 
That colony disobeyed, but to conciliate the king, gratuitously furnished 
supplies to the English fleet in the West Indies, and purchased a ship-load 
of masts as a present to the king —a gift of no small consideration at that 
particular period.* 

Maine comprised, in 1667, a few small fishing settlements at Casco (Port- 
land,) and Sagadahock, and scattered stations within the Duke of York's 
pone at Pemaquid, Matinicus, Mohegan, &c. Castine, on the east side of 

enobscot Bay, was settled by the French in 1667. Beside the cod fishery 
on the coasts of Maine, the people of Massachusetts obtained there great 
quantities of beaver and other peltry. 

In 1667 England concluded, by treaties of peace at Breda, her war with 
France, Spain, and Holland. With Spain and Holland, the wti-possidetis, 
(viz., that each was to keep what it held at the time of negotiating,) was 
made the basis of the treaties. The Dutch had taken Surinam from the 
English, which was regarded as an equivalent for the loss of the New 
Netherlands. With Spain it was also agreed, as between Holland and 
Spain before, quoting the words of that treaty, that the subjects of neither 
should sail to, or trade in the American possessions of the other. To 
France, England ceded her conquest of Nova Scotia, (containing only a 
few unpromising French settlements, numbering a few hundred fishermen 
and peltry dealers,) admitting also the claim of the French of the extension 
of that region to the Pentaguet or Penobscot. The people of Massachusetts 
were exceedingly discontented with the retrocession in all its aspects, and 
especially so with the surrender accompanying it of the large part of what 
is now the State of Maine, which they contended was an entirely new grant 
of territory never before possessed by France. They continued, however, 
after the peace, to trade with the French and Indians at the latter region 
for beaver skins and other commodities, and openly maintained their tish- 
eries still on the same coast. Some few years afier, Mons. Le Bouva, the 
French governor there, on the allegation of some affront from the govern- 








* 1665—Great plague in London. 1660—Great fire in London; 13,200 houses destroyed. The fire 
and pestilence were great shocks to English Commerce. 

In 1666. the English took Tortola, W. 1, from the Dutch, and themselves abandoned St. Lucia, 
purchased of the Caribs in 1664, as unfit for colonization, upon which the French again took posses- 
sion of it, though England did not renounce her claim, 
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ment of Massachusetts, prohibited any trade with the English colonists, and 
imposed a tax of 400 codfish each upon their vessels resorting there to 
fish, seizing their fish and provisions upon refusal of payment. 

Upon the peace, most of the English bueaneers who had-swarmed in the 
West India seas during the war, settled at na de Terminos, in Hon- 
duras, for the purpose of cutting logwood. The Spaniards had cut some 
logwood at Campeachy, but were obliged to abandon their settlement from 
the interruption of the bucaneers in the war. The places now occupied as 
settlements for logwood cutting by the English, were Laguna de Terminos 
and Trist and Beef Islands. The bucaneers found settlers from New Eng- 
land already in these places, and joined with them. A great many of the 
bucaneers themselves were undoubtedly from that section. These settle- 
ments were now so much increased, that great quantities of logwood were 
cut and sent io Jamaica and New England. 

The Massachusetts General Court, in 1668, enacted an order, reserving 
for public use all white pine trees of twenty-four inches diameter at three 
feet hight from the ground, in that colony, embracing then New Hampshire 
as well as Maine. 

The people of New York had not obtained the advantages they hoped 
from English dominion. The patronly policy avowed by their proprietor 
was to tax them so much, that they should have time to think of nothing 
but how to find the means of paying the taxes. He chose’ agents well 
adapted to carry out his wise system of breaking down the province and 
destroying, as far as possible, all its value; and evinced his manly indigna- 


tion at the flagrant sedition of his subjects in daring to remonstrate against 
his proceedings, by burning their addresses, 

Dablou and Marquette established another French mission and trading 
establishment among the Indians of the western country, at St. Mary’s 


Falls, between Lakes Superior and Huron. This important point became 
a leading station of the French fur trade into the fur upper regions. In the 
course of their explorations hereabout, these active missionaries heard of the 
great river Mes-cha-cha-be, or, as called by some tribes, Mississippi—a 
name signifying the Father of Waters. The idea of the long-sought west- 
ern passage to India by this stream was at once revived. It was believed 
the story of the Indians conveyed the knowledge of that desired avenue ; 
and if it were otherwise, it was a river of such magnitude, that its possession 
could not but be regarded as a matter of the first importance, at a time 
when France was extending her claims in North America to so vast a 
breadth, and laying plans for the establishment there of a colonial empire 
to rival, or even engulf that of England. 
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Art. I —-COMMERCE WITH THK CANADAS, AND WITH THE BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES.* 


OF COMMERCE—HISTORY OF THE COLONIAL SYSTEM—ERA OF WALKER—NAVIGATION LAWS—STATS 
OF THE TRADE—CANADA AND THE LOWER PROVINCES—THE COMMERCE OF CANADA~-KFFECTS ON 
THE SOUTHERN STATES—EFFKCTS ON THE WEST—THE NAVIGATION OF THE 8ST. LAWRENCE— 
EFFECTS ON NEW ENGLAND—CONCLUSION, ETC. 


ON COMMERCE, 


I satu endeavor to call your attention to one of the great practical ques- 
tions of the day, that has been less discussed than its merits demand ; and 
which, in the present aspect of affairs, is likely for the next few years to oc- 
cupy much of public attention. 

have said that it is a public, not a political question, that it refers to our 
material prosperity rather than to our merely intellectual advancement; and 
as it concerns our foreign relations also, those who would consider of its im- 
portance must look well to its practical bearing on our politics and our busi- 
ness relations. We live here, gentlemen, on the barren soil of New Eng- 
land, depending upon our industry for the means of life; blasting our rug- 
ged rocks, felling the stately pines upon our mountain side, or by persever- 
ance and frugality gathering from the earth a scanty return of fruits for our 
support. The energy of our people has sought all means of sustenance— 
our rivers have been yoked up with dams, and are ouly permitted to dow on 
towards the ocean on the condition that they work for our support as they 
obey the laws of gravitation. Our hardy sons search the waters of the 
world for fish that will yield food or oil for the comfort of man. Dr. Frank- 
lin well said that “he who draws up a fish, draws up a piece of silver.” 
Our busy Commerce spreads its white wings and drives a thriving exchange 
of commodities with all the nations of the earth. The resistless power o f 
steam whirls the swift wheel and speeds the carriage of freight and passen- 
gers over our hundred iron roads. Our mechanics toil to supply the neces- 
sities of life and the luxuries of civilization to the barbarous and uncivilized 
inhabitants of other countries, as well as to the civilized of earth’s nations. 
Our halls of learning are devoted’ to educate chosen bands to go fourth as 
teachers of civilization, of religion, of literature, among our sister States. 
The votaries of science exhaust the knowledge of the world and the com- 
binations of the intellect, in the desire to explore the laws of nature and ex- 
tend the realm of knowledge. The pale inventor, careless of wealth, emu- 
lous of fame and good, absorbs his whole mind and time in endeavors to 
apply each new discovery of science to the practical good of man, through 
the mechanic arts. 

Nature seems the only bar to our progress in knowledge and wealth, far 
beyond that of any other people that have ever lived upon the earth: though 
man has done much, she hs done but little. Within our limits no rich 
mines yield a bounteous supply of labor. We are destitute of coal fields, 
that real source of the great prosperity of England and of our Middle 
States. No great rivers, like te Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, bear up- 





* We have great pleasure in laying before the readers of the Merchants’ Magazine, the following 
Lecture on “the advantages to New England of Reciprocity with the Canadas and the British North 
American Culonies,” by Cuartes Levi Woopsunry, Esq. U0, 5, Commissioner. Ina note to the 
editor of this Magazine, Mr. Woopsury says: * | have revised and exicnded it a little beyond its 
original size, so a3 to embrace the bearing of the question on other than the New England section of 
the country.” We commend it to the attention of our readers generally.—£d, Mer. Mag. 
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on their bosoms to us a Commerce more enriching than the deposits of the 
Nile. Our resources are drawn from a great distance, and the cost increased 
by freights far above what it is in more favored climes. Our coal, brought 
from the mountains of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. Our wheat 
and beef from the prairies of Ohio and Illinois; our cotton from the far 
South ; our wool from the antipodes; our iron from the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania or of Wales. 

Our prosperity has depended upon our industry and our intellect. Great 
as has been our progress, and vast as the accumulated products of our in- 
dustry are, we cannot forget or overlook the fact that other States of this 
Union, better situated than ourselves with regard to the great channels of 
communication to our various markets, endowed with cheaper supplies of 
coal, iron, and food, requiring less shelter and clothing for defence a a 
rude winter, are growing most rapidly, and entering into competition danger- 
ous to our foreign interests in our home markets. 

My pos se is directed to this question :—Whether we have not some 
natural advantages yet unexplored, by which we can extend our markets for 
our productions ; cheapen to us the cost of raw material, and of production 
of our manufactures; increase our Commerce and our trade, and enable us 
to go forward in that triumphant march of civilization, industry, and increase 
of Fs eng pin that, so far, has attended our exertions. 

ore I proceed further, a short resume of the commercial history of the 
colonial trade will be interesting, both from its intrinsic usefulness, and that 
it will show that the statesmen of New England have contended for this 
measure even so far back as the days of Washington. ‘The illustrious names 
of Dr. Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and of John Adams, of Quincy, are guar- 
anties of the political soundness of the question, and leave it, as I first said, 
purely commercial, and to be decided by the rule of dollars and cents, 


whether or not we can make money by reciprocity with Canada. 


HISTORY OF THE COLONIAL SYSTEM. 


Your historical studies make you well acquainted with the general colo- 
nial system of Great Britain, After the discovery of America and its set- 
tlement, the European powers that had colonies, each established a similar 
system in effect, that their colonies should be dependent on their mother 
countries for supplies, and have no intercourse with any other country than 
her. In effect this prevented the American colonies from manufacturing for 
themselves, or from engaging largely in ship-building or Commerce; isola 

ting them from the rest of the world—leaving them no trade except to the 
mother country. Lord Chatham even declared “ that we had no right to 
make even a nail for a horse shoe.” The English system begun by Oliver 
Cromwell continued till our revolution exempted us from further subjection 
to it. At this time (1776) we had in the colonies our right to trade with 
England, with the British West India colonies, and with that part of Europe 
south of Cape Finisterre. The rest of the world was shut out from us. 

The revolution being over, the peace declared, a treaty was to be negoti- 
ated respecting our commercial relations with Great Britain, which had been 
entirely destroyed during the war. The United States desired to get back 
her lost trade with the British West Indies, then a greater source of wealth 
than Cuba. In March, 1783, Mr. Pitt, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
proposed a bill “to admit to all the ports of the British dominions, Amer- 
ican vessels loaded with goods the growth or produce of these States, on the 
same terms as British vessels and goods.” This measure was opposed by 
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the British merchants, and by Lord North, and Mr. Fox, and Lord Sheffield ; 
and at their suggestion the whole eee was lodged in the hands of the 
king and his council, who by an early order, not only excluded American 
vessels from all participation in the colonial trade, but even forbade our pro- 
visions and fish to be carried in British bottoms. 

In 1785, our minister, John Adams, on the part of the United States, 
proposed to the British government to place all the trade between the two 
countries and their dominions upon a footing of “perfect and liberal reci- 
procity.” This was refused at once, Lord Liverpool saying “that it cannot 
be admitted even as a subject of negotiation.” Thus were we cut off from 
a valuable trade. 

Prior to the Revolution, in 1769, the trade of the thirteen colonies stood : 





nn. awe TRICE EECL LETTE Ces ceeedevesoes $13,000,000 
bik kech wii cc cis bed Ua kbgbbes “Mek ouees 12,000,000 
Pa odds on cds nocd dbdie ddibdadedabesis 25,000,000 

Of this whole trade, that with the British West Indies was— 
OOF OUOTND: ooo ns ccind cobs ccdbdinesdccrdeadoscecs 8,700,000 
PT ois cc ccccncevseventioees Gesibed sed qsicie 7,950,000 
Total trade ........- 00.0060 Jab carbersegose 11,650,000 


Our own government showed its sense of the injurious conduct of the 
British, by adopting retaliatory measures, our tariff and our navigation act. 
A capricious and generally exclusive, policy continued, the details of which 
are unnecessary in this place. Sometimes the necessities of the colonies 
compelled them to reciprocate with us, usually they endeavored to exclude 
us entirely. 

The mind of man never rests quiet under oppression and tyranny, and 
new views were dawning even in England as to the benefits of liberal policy 
in Commerce. 

In 1817 we had passed a navigation law as strenuous as the British, 
offering at the same time to suspend its operations with regard to any power 
who would treat us with reciprocity. 

1822 saw the influence of this measure stimulate Lord Goderich, in par- 
liament, to move upon the question of a liberal colonial policy. 

In 1825, that great statesman, Mr. Huskisson, introduced a bill to reform 
this policy ; his measure prevailed, and after much negotiation and further 
efforts, a reciprocal yielding up of certain of the restrictions upon the Com- 
merce of these northern colonies and ourselves was effected, and— 

In 1830, the proclamation of Andrew Jackson and the orders in council 
of the imperial government, loosened up the restrictive policy, and the long 
wished for experiment that Mr. Jefferson as Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Mr. John Adams as minister to England, and Mr. Pitt as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, fifty years before had approved and recommended, commenced 
its trial as a practical thing. But only partially, for these measures were 
only addressed to the driscriminating duties by which England had sought 
to prevent any direct trade between us and the colonies, and the retaliatory 
duties that we had levied on the English vessels, the system of annoyance 
was broken down and a direct trade permitted between us and the colonies. 

Yet even this brought relief, and gave renewed vitality to a trade that 
fifty years of persecution had failed to crush out of existence. 

The day was not yet come for “a perfect and liberal reciprocity.’ On 
both sides of the Atlantic and on both sides of the St. Lawrence, prejudice, 
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timidity, conservatism even ‘of wrong, opposed their obstacles. There are 
but few minds in any age that have the couraze and the industry to think 
well and carefully on any proposition, and the “doubting Thomases” of 
Commerce and politics stood asking for a sign, yet refusing to try the expe- 
riment lest they should be astonished at the result. 

Even this little liberality worked wonders ; esi year by year more 
apparent was the resulting from the measures of reci y, and more 
ready the mercantile community to become converts to the unmistakable 
facts developed by the statistics of a growing trade. 


BRA OF WALKER—NAVIGATION LAWS-——-PEEL——PRESENT STATE OF TRADE. 


Liberal Policy. The advent of a liberal government in England, (1846) 
who held to the policy that to secure the cheapest production of manufac- 
tures they must cheapen the cost of living, was the sign of a new era in 
the colonial policy. The distressed state of the English finances induced 
Sir. Robert Peel to propose throwing the colonies on their own resources, so 
as to save the heavy appropriations the imperial government had heretofore 
made for the civil list. Whilst at the same time he proposed the repeal of 
the corn laws, to provide for the laboring people cheap food; and the coun- 
try was ready to support his policy. 

In the States, at the same time, Mr. Robert J. Walker, a distinguished 
free trader, held the treasury department and the confidence of Congress, 
and a liberal commercial measure—the tariff of 1846—simultaneously re- 
ceived the support of the people of the United States, 

The concurrence of views of these two great statesman and their govern- 
ments, the success that attended their measures, led them naturally to pur- 
sue further their views of liberalizing the commercial intercourse between 
the two nations, Thirty years before, (1817,) the United States, in passing 
her navigation Jaws, had announced herself ready to adopt reciprocal mea- 
sures of liberality whenever foreign nations should desire to do the same by 
us. Now Great Britain, after seventy years of stern monopolizing exclu- 
siveness, was pressed by her commercial and manufacturing interests to do 
that which Mr. Pitt had vainly struggled for in 1783, 1849 saw the crown- 
ing act of the life of Sir Robert Peel—the navigation laws of England re- 
pealed. The ships of all the world were permitted to bring to her doors 
what articles they had for sale. The President of the United States (1850) 
responded by a proclamation of similar import, and a great chain fell from 
the limbs of pinioned Commerce. Let us see our statistics :— 


COMMERCE OF THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES AND THE UNITED STATES, 1827. 





Imports into United States .........ccseeeeeeeeeee $445,000 
Domestic exports from United States..........+ e+ 2,704,014 
MRE WOGP, 0:00.90 denacensanncoanneessecateetos 8,149,014 


And we rise until June, 1849, which just precedes the era of the repeal 
of the navigation laws, when we stand— 





Imports to the United States from Canada.......... $1,481,083 
* " * other colonies .... 1,845,798 
Tapert o'a.cwiec sevccsegenccecce tice secees sscce . 2,826,880 

Domestic exports from United States to Canada...... $2,820,323 
¢ “ other colonies, ......0+.+ee008 8,611,783 


Total domestic exports.........sccccccsssceess 5,982,106 
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» Total trade $8,758,986, or an increase of almost three-fold in this period. 
' Thave said that’the navigation laws were repealed in England and sus- 
pended in America, and this formed an era in the annals of our Commerce ; 
what were its consequences ? 

Now burst upon the sight of an astonished world the peaceful struggle 
for ocean supremacy between the two greatest maritime powers of the globe. 
The genius of America put forth its might ; her Collins steamers, and that 
mighty fleet of clipper ships, rashed over the blue waters with a speed 
greater than ever before was reached by craft bearing the triumphant flag of 
the United States, victorious frdm the start. Ship-building, Commerce, and 
manufactures, felt the influence, and on they rush irsreasing and prospering 
as never before trade prospered in America. As the mists of prejudice and 
the broken clouds of error are dispelled, the mind sees clearly the causes 
which produce this prosperity, and demands another movement towards free- 
dom, that the last clogs that weigh down and oppress this trade shall be 
broken, that we may bave free intercourse with the colonies. 

In the course of two years great had been the impetus given to reciproci- 
ty by these measures. Canada was prepared for the coming of this libera- 
tion of her Commerce from the shackles of the imperial government, the sa- 
gacity of the American merchants had forseen it, and prepared by land and 
by sea for its approach. The tariff of Canada was reduced to a mere reve- 
nue point of 123 per cent duties on the average. The noble St. Lawrence 
closed by ice from winter and spring navigation, her merchants and ours 
had turned their attention towards seeking the ocean in a more genial cli- 
mate. Canals and Railroads to ports where winter with her icy chains 
was powerless to retard the energies of Commerce; a population of 
1,842,265 souls were struggling to tind a road to market—a cheap road. 
The Erie Canal, the Ogdensburgh Railroad, your own Montreal Road, the 
Atlautic and St. Lawrence road struggled forward for enlargement or com- 
pletion, to meet the coming Commerce of a great and growing people, 
See what two years have done :— 








In 1851 our domestic exports to Canada were........+++eseseeeees $5,835,834 
x " ze, other British American colonies..... 8,224,553 
9,960,387 

Our looper tyro: Cambiaso 08 5 vies edd sieecind s cbsicdsieias ones $4,956.471 
From other British North American colonies. ..........+.esese008 1,736,651 
6,692,122 


Total trade $15,752,509, or about double in two years. 
In addition to these facts a slight look further into this matter will show 
how far we have advanced in securing to ourselves a great portion of the 
trade of our northern neighbors. By the approximations we have made 
towards a liberal system of reciprocity, not only has our trade with them 
gone up from 3,000,000 a year in 1827, to 15,000,000 in 1851; but these 
very communications of Commerce have produced better acquaintance with 
each other, and more kindly feeling; her statesmen, Hincks and Merritt are 
as well known to us, though seeking fame in peace, as was the statesman of 
her rebellion, Mons. Papineau. We cast our eyes upon her trade, our mer- 
chants go to her cities in search of customers, our manufacturers study her 
tastes, and we already rival England in her market to so great an extent, 
that of the whole foreign trade of Canada, we carry fully one-half, and are 
ready to compete with our English friends for the other half. 1851— 
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Total trade of Canada with United States............ssceeeeeses $15,546,685 
~if 4 EEG SSE SER TIT 22,586,915 


Since this era of reciprocity commenced the Canadians have dealt fairl 
with us, and have put our trade on a better footing even than that wi 
their mother country. 


It naturally suggests itself to the mind, since twenty-two years of practical 
experience in growing reciprocity has accomplished so much, that we should 
make one long step in the career of progress, and pass laws declaring “a 
perfect and liberal reciprocity” henceforth in respect to all of our domestic 
productions; that we shall, now that experience has demonstrated so much, 
govern our commercial intercourse by that idea which, for sixty years, has 
appeared to be the dream of the great statesman I have referred to: our 
frontier to become simply a political one, and the American farmer in the 
North to buy his yoke of oxen across the line and drive them home without 
the custom-house officer presenting his pistol at his breast and demanding 
one-fourth of the value of the beast as a tax due to the government; that 
the Canadian merchant may come here and buy his boots, his cotton goods, 
his hardware, his fish, and carry them home alike without molestation on 
the frontier; in short, that the Canadian trade shall be as free to us as is 
the trade of the city of New York, or of Portland. Further, that the trade 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall become equally free; that they 
may bring us coal and lumber, buy our flour, cloth, boots, and corn as freely 
as the States of this Union; and that we may catch our fish unmolested by 
British cruisers. All this is neighborly and peaceful; it will be to our ad- 
vantage. 
But as it is useless to anticipate matters before the fullness of time shall 
mature and ripen the experience of those most interested, it is only necessary 
now to consider and discuss the increased reciprocity proposed by our north- 
ern neighbors, and point out the advantages it offers to our citizens. 


CANADA AND THE LOWER PROVINCES. 


We have upon our northern boundary large and populous provinces, par- 
tially dependent upon Great Britain, long shut out from us by a political 
policy of that power, which had for its object to isolate the colonies from 
all my world, and keep them entirely dependent upon herself for all their 

es. 

The progress of more enlarged views as to Commerce, the rights of man, 
and general political economy, have lately produced much relaxation from 
the strictness of exclusion meditated by the colonial policy of Great Britain, 
and for two and a half centuries closely adhered to. 

Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia enjoy now a freedom greater 
than at any previous time in their history ; permitted at last to develop their 
resources, and seek for the most profitable markets, and means of carrying 
on their Commerce and receiving their supplies, they have turned their long- 
ing eyes to us, delighted with our progress, and viewing the immense ad- 
vantages that a reciprocal and free Commerce would confer upon the two 
countries. Seeing how great an advantage it would be for her to seek the 
markets of the world through our ports, Canada demands of our government 
that henceforth the relations of Commerce between us should be those of 
free and _— exchange, so far as our respective domestic products are 
concerned. 
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"They ask this as a commercial union. It does not affect or touch the for- 
eign trade of either power. It has in it no political union whatsoever— 
smacks nothing of annexation. Their political union is with Great Britain ; 
ours is of our thirty-one independent States, leagued simply by our con- 
stitution. 

Now, who are they, considered as consumers and producers for us, that 
they should ask this boon? What commercial reasons exist for our consid- 
ering this proposition? Let me answer briefly. 

It will be borne in mind that within the last ten years most extraordinary 
developments of industry, prosperity, and wealth have taken place amongst 
our northern neighbors ; as our new States on this side of the Mississippi 
have been filled up with population, the fields for emigration have receded 
beyond Lake Michigan and now beyond the Mississippi, the fertile lands of 
Canada West, lying as near to the seaboard as the average of the north- 
western States, have attracted the enterprise of the emigrant, until their pop- 
ulation has doubled within ten years; and if, as is probable, they continue 
to increase at the same ratio for twenty years, Canada West will sustain a 
po vara of at least five millions of people, and Canada East nearly four 
millions. 

The benighted and antiquated system of exclusion that, rendering man’s 
comfort, prosperity, and independence subordinate to the mere political con- 
siderations of his government, represses his enterprise and self-reliance, cir- 
cumscribes lis sphere of action, and forces him in the search for his material 
prosperity to submit to an arbitrary discipline ruinous to his fortunes and 
capriciously destructive to the progress of national prosperity and civilization, 
has been broken down by the energy of the Canadians, and her people are 
now seeking for that larger liberty we have taught them to expect from the 
ruin of the colonial system of exclusion and subordination that has so long 
repressed their energies. 

They have a population of almost two millions in the Canadas, two-thirds 
of a million in the other provinces, making almost three millions of people; 
a vast extent of wild ‘aid, good for agriculture, and the increase of the Can- 
adas is at the rate of near 100 per cent in ten years. The great river St. 
Lawrence, the only outlet of Canada to the ocean, from the high latitude of 
its mouth is closed by ice nearly six months of the year. Their shortest 
route to the ocean is through our country by numerous railroads and canals, 
amongst which ours are the shortest of all. They have few manufactories 
among them, but are consumers of exactly the character of goods that we 
do manufacture. They have vast forests of lumber, while ours are nearly 
exhausted.. They have in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick great beds of 
coal, lying close to tide-water navigation, and cheaply worked. They have 
vast beds of iron and of plaster; we in New England have none that we can 
work to a profit. The waters around them teem with valuable fish. Such 
is the condition of the one side. 

They occupy one shore of that chain of lakes and rivers which pierces this 
continent from the Atlantic almost to the Rocky Mountains, all lying within 
the northern temperate zone, to which the great body of European as well 
as American population are fully acclimated, ‘The vast facilities which this 
route has offered, first for the exploration of the continent by Hennepen and 
La Salle, then for the adventurous fur-trader, and since the era of our inde- 
pendence for the purposes of Commerce, has spread civilization and agricul- 
ture through the prairies of the West. 
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The magnitude of this Commerce of the lakes can only be conceived when 
we remember that.a recent report'to Congress has estimated our share of it 
at $320,000,000 of value, represented in 3,971,126 tons of freight, carried 
by our navigation—74,000 tons of steamers, 138,000 tons of sail-vessels. 
Its great future increase must depend materially upon the growth and pros- 
perity of our northern neighbors. 

The proposition that forms the basis of the new measures of reciprocity 
may be briefly stated. Availing herself of recently acquired rights and in- 
creased freedom, Canada desires that henceforth of the domestic uctions of 
the two people, the raw products of agriculture, the mines, the forest of 
each shall be permitted a free access and market in the other country, with- 
out any tariff being levied upon them at all by either power, but that such 
trade in unmanufactured articles shall be free and unrestricted, as it now is 
between the adjoining States of this Union. 

Articles of manufactures are not embraced in this measure of reciprocity, 
for the reason that Canada, having been abandoned by the British treasury, 
is compelled to support herself; and being engaged in great works of inter- 
nal improvements—which will facilitate the trade of both countries, and, in- 
deed, many of which are as necessary to us as to her—is compelled, in order 
to pay the interest of her loans and support her government, to raise a rev- 
enue by a tariff levied upon manufactured articles, of which she is a great 
consumer, This tariff averages only about half the amount of the duties 
levied on like articles in the United States, and is purely for revenue pur- 
poses. Circumstances have also connected with this matter the question of 
an extended system of reciprocity with the other provinces of British North 
America, whose lumber, fish, coal, agricultural, and other produce desires to 
seek our ports, and whom our quarrels as to our fishing interests and our 
desire to extend our trade, make it very expedient to have included within 
the proposed measures. 

Although the object of this lecture is to show to the people of New Eng- 
land the importance of these questions, yet their bearing upon the southern 
and western States commands equal attention, because it offers for all their 
varied semi-tropical productions a near and almost exclusive market, which 
will constantly be growing in its capacity and profit to them as producers. 


THE CQMMERCE OF CANADA, 


The wealth of nations consists not only in the fertility of their soil and 
the activity of their population, but in the foreseeing genius which explores 
markets, seeks new customers to supply, and from whom to draw cheapest 
new materials for consumption and manufacture, freights for shipping, and 
occasions for commercial enterprise. 

Immense as has been the stimulus given to the Atlantic cities by the 
growth of the West, and vast as the trade and Commerce are which our 
railroads and canals bring to the coast, still the half of the wealth of that 
great West has not been unfolded; Canada, stretching along the whole 
northern shores of the lakes, and that great river bounding upon our 
northern and eastern frontiers, including the other provinces, more than 
three thousand miles ; her people endowed with an energy similar to our 
own ; with fertile lands and great amounts of surplus produce,—seeks with 
toil and trouble a market convenient of access for her great exports, jin which 
she also will be content to purchase those imperts that her increasing pop- 
ulation shall require for their comfort and luxury. In her search, she finds 
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that American energy, industry, and capital, directed by the forethought of 
genius, have furnished great systems of internal improvements, canals and 

j cting the frontier in the West with the Ohio River and the 
Mississippi, by which New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico can be reached ; 
and in the East, similar works joining her easily with the great markets of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and that young emblem of 
Yankee energy, Portland. 

How vast an addition her Commerce would make to the revenues of all 
these roads and canals; what increase to the prosperity of these cities; 
what development and growth to our tonnage and carrying trade, should 
she thus avail herself of our improvements, and pay our industry the tolls, 
charges, commissions and freights, hauling, d&c., to be derived from the con- 
trol of her trade, now $35,000,000 a year, and most rapidly increasing ! 
Why is not this object secured for our people? It should seem that when 
@ great measure promising prosperity and benefit to millions of our popula- 
tion was suggested, that statesmen would gladly avail themselves of the 
opportunity to press its accomplishment with untiring energy; but expe- 
rience has shown us that it is from the people that must spring this energy 
and action that forces legislators up to their duty. Year after year Canada 
has presented her project at the doors of Congress, and it still hangs heavy 
and the wheels of progress roll slowly. What is the obstacle that shuts 
her out from our ports and us out from a good trade? It does not spring 
from Canada, Years since she has taken all the action necessary to show 
how seriously she is in earnest in desiring friendly and reciprocal relations 
with us. 

Our tariff on importations, like a great Chinese Wall, stretches along our 
northern frontier and forbids their availing themselves of our facilities, un- 
less they pay a duty to the government that averages about 30 per cent, 
so high as to destroy trade and prevent the free and full use of our means 
of transportation even for bonded goods. Every railroad that reaches by 
any of its connections to the lakes, is prevented from developing its full 
powers by the restrictive policy that forces the trade of Canada to pass 
out of the mouth of the St. Lawrence and away from our ports and har- 
bors. Every steamboat that floats upon the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Hud- 
son, or the Chesapeake, is thus deprived of a portion of that carrying trade 
which ought to add to their profits. Every warehouse in the great cities 
on the Ohio, the Mississippi, or the Atlantic, is deprived of a part of its 
legitimate revenues by these restrictions on our neighbors. Every mechanic 
who wields a sledge, an axe, a hammer, or a tool, finds his loss in this re- 
striction—to remove it would be to add another valley, great and fertile 
like the Ohio, to the commercial uses of the Union. Every ton of shipping, 
every wharf, and every farmer, drayman, stevedore, lumper, or laborer, 
would join in the prosperity produced by this measure. Its advantages 
are not all included in this export of the surplus of Canada, or its carriage 
by us. The effect of a reciprocal tariff would be to make our lake ports, 
our Atlantic ports, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and New Orleans—all home mar- 
kets for the Canadians and the provincials. There they would sell their 
produce, leaving the-selection of forgign markets and the conducting of for- 
eign trade to our merchants, Where they sold, there would they buy 
their supplies ; the economy of making but one journey, and the advan- 
tage of a great assortment such as these cities afford, would induce them, 
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even in the face of a small adverse hatavineineminiteeddiy 
their funds again in trade without the loss of interest. 

Although the proposed measures of reciprocity are desired to cover only 
those raw materials of agricultural products, or of the forest, mines, or fish- 
eries, and on them alone is it proposed to abolish the duties—yet while 
making these exchanges, our manufactures of all sorts and our foreign im- 
ports would assuredly find much greater markets, and the amount of pur- 
chases of our Northern neighbors would be more considerable than now ; 
an immense stimulus would thus be given to all our arts and industry, and 
the enriching stream from the new market would favorably reach eve 
man who had anything to sell, or who aids in producing anything which is 
intended for consumption. 

Manufacturers have for years labored to represent the advantage of a 
home market. Here would be one—the purchaser would come to your 
doors, while the simplicity and rapidity of the transaction would be a source 
of profit to both. 

A further view of the geographical position of Canada is worthy of no- 
tice. The River St. Lawrence and the Lakes stretch along her southern 
border ; on the north are the regions of eternal snows; the only outlet to 
the Atlantic that is under her own flag is the mouth of the River St. Law- 
rence. If, then, the present isolating system of the United States shall be 
pursued, it necessarily follows that Canada will withdraw her present favor- 
able regulations, in order to avail herself of the St. Lawrence wholly for 
her trade; this will create upon our North a rival system at once deleter- 
ious to the supremacy of our power, as well as the growth of our navigation. 
Quebec and Montreal must become the rendezvous of shipping, instead of 
our ports—already when nearly three-sevenths of her trade is through our 
ports—Quebec having the transportation of the other four-sevenths, is the 
second maritime port upon the continent of America; exporting more, in 
proportion to her population, than any city in the United States, and em- 
ploying a tonnage of 580,000 tons, in 1851, to carry off her exports, which 
is greater than any port on the continent, except New York. 

What the progress of population will do for it is very clear—this thing 
— in the young tree. When the population of Canada is just de- 
veloping, and only 1,800,000 souls, what shall we reasonably expect when 
in a few years she shall contain from seven to ten millions of people, whose 
trade our unnatural restrictions shall force through this outlet to the devel- 
opment of Canadian hostility; and a tonnage for transportation unparal- 
leled in the history of the world; a commercial navy and seamen hanging 
_ on our North that will be to England the assurance of her continued su- 

yeewer of the ocean, and to us a source of well-grounded apprehension ? 
ay we not have to say that what all the power of England could not do, 
our folly has done? 


EFFECTS ON THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


In considering this subject briefly, it will appear that the South have a 
direct interest in both branches of this question. The agricultural products 
which the provinces would take will seadily occur at the first glance to 
every planter—rice, sugar, hemp, cotton, and the tropical fruits. But be- 
sides, the great ship-building interests of the Eastern provinces would create 
a demand in the South of a new sort. The lumber of the South differs 
radically from that of the North; and in the great art of ship-building each 
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has its uses, where its superiority is most evident; and no ship is consid- 
ered to be built in a first-class manner, unless in her construction a proper 
use of both Northern and Southern lumber is made. Were reciprocity in- 
troduced, an improvement would take place in the provincial ship-building, 
and a new market thus be created for the yellow pine, white oak, and live 
oak of the South, of great importance to them, and tending to double the 
value of their forests by the increased demand for their use. 

The increased consumption of naval stores would also be considerable 
from the abolition of taxation on them, and as with the gradual increase of 
population the importance of these new markets becomes more fully devel- 
oped, an enlarged prosperity would result to the producers of naval stores 
and southern oak and pine. 

The effect of these liberalizing measures also would tend much to dimin- 
ish the prime cost of curing fish for market—both cod, mackerel, salmon, 
and herring—thus cheapening an article of food of prime necessity for a 
laboring population. The salt-works so often undertaken along the South- 
ern coast might be developed into a profitable state of operation. 

The river Mississippi would become a thoroughfare by which tropical 
productions from Cuba and South America would ascend to Canada West, 
in the most direct manner, to the great benefit of all those cities along that 
route, and of the labor and capital there employed in developing and ex- 
tending their internal Commerce. 

The necessities of a large population who must depend for their tropical 
supplies on the same sources as ourselves would lead them to’sympathize 
with us in our efforts to control and direct the affairs of the Gulf of Mexico 
in such a manner as will best subserve our mutual and unclashing interests 
—by securing the cheap production of these necessary luxuries, it would 
unite this continent commercially, and control the islands for the benefit of 
the continent, in spite of all the intrigues of the jealous powers of Europe, 
who regard the union of America in one peaceful league as an assault on 
their dynastic oppression, and the individual prosperity of our people as a 
reproachful evidence of the happiness of those blessed with free institutions. 


EFFECT ON THE WEST. 


Besides giving to the Western States a new market for live-stock, fruit, 
and provisions, reciprocity will yield an additional stimulus to their works 
of internal improvements, by aid of which Southern productions will be 
carried to this new market. 

Upper Canada is destitute of coal-fields and beds of iron ore; the great 
population which will dwell there, and the whole magnificent Commerce of 
the Lakes, must resort to the coal-fields of Illinois, Ohio, and Western 
Pennsylvania, for the means of producing steam power, and for fuel and 
light for their cities. This new market, whose capacity must increase year- 
ly, will stimulate with great power the coal and iron production of the 
Western slopes, giving not only immediate prosperity, but the assurance of 
future countless wealth. From the greater cheapness of coal and iron, the 
south side of the Lakes must always be the seat of manufactures, of machi- 
nery, agricultural tools, and castings, for Canada. And the effect of reci- 
procity in promoting the prosperity of the mechanics and artisans through- 
out the West, as well as in developing the Lake Cities, cannot but be im- 
mediate and sensible. For the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
valley of the Ohio, a further view is presented; the superior mildness of 















ill always enable them to raise all descriptions of live-stock 
much cheaper than the Canadians, who labor under the disadvantage of 
having to house their stock and feed them through a tedious and cold win- 
ter: a new stock market for horses, mules, hogs, cattle, and sheep, conve- 
nient and profitable, will thus be afforded, in addition to the advantages de- 
rived from supplying them with hemp and tobacco. 


THE NAVIGATION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


The desire long felt by the whole valley of the Lakes to open this naviga- 
tion so that they can without transhipments have a free access to the ports 
of the world, and even build their own vessels for carrying their uce, 
would be gratified by the success of this measure—as by its failure the hope 
would be totally destroyed. 

The Canadian oe nee has completed a most excellent system of 
canals around all the dangerous rapids of that river, and the success of reci- 
procity would throw open to our people the tse of all her internal improve- 
ments on the same terms as are granted to her own citizens. All the 
various railroads to the Atlantic ports would thus be reached by vessels 
from the extreme West, without transhipments, as well as the ocean. 

The further experimental contest—between railroad facilities and water 
navigation—would be left open and free, for our people as well as the 
Canadians, to test, through public competition, that system which will best 
satisfy the demands and the necessities of Commerce, and thereby increase 
to the farmer the convenience of reaching a ready market, and by the re- 
ductions on the expense of freight and charges increase the value of the raw 
material, even while diminishing its cost to the consumer. 

New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, who have each several sys- 
tems of railroads or canals reaching to the lakes, will feel no hostility to 
this free and fair competition; they are content to stand or fall by the great 
merits of their systems and the results of a large and vigorous Commerce. 
More than 150,000,000 of dollars have been invested in railroads connect- 
ing the Atlantic with the lakes and the St. Lawrence, in addition to which 
canals of almost half of that cost stretch their arms to embrace the same 
Commerce. The value of these works of internal improvement is greater 
than the cost of our whole foreign tonnage, which also is engaged or inter- 
ested in the same trade. The cities whose real estate has a value based in 
a great degree upon this Commerce, can hardly be appraised; but it would 
be risking nothing to say that the real prosperity and much of the profit of 
more than $500,000,000 of capital in the United States is now materially 
affected by this question, and still more so in its future results. It is abso- 
lutely vital in importance to the whole railroad interest of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Northern New York, and very material to all 
that of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, which connects with the lakes. 
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EFFECTS ON NEW ENGLAND. 


These provinces are all nearer to us than are New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania; freights between us and them by water and railroad are cheaper than 
to the middle States. Let us try the question. 

The population of America are migratory in their character, and will not 
stay at home if they can make more money by emigrating. The census of 
1850 gives us curious statistics on this point. In the various States of this 
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Union there are 6,826,000 emigrants; of these, 2,210,828 are of foreign 
birth, 4,115,182 are born in other States than those they now live in—thus 
showing that fully one-third of our population have left their allegiance to 
their native States in the pursuit of property and happiness. 

So peculiarly are the New Englanders an emigrating people, that our in- 
crease of population is less than that of other sections. At the time of our 
revolution, husetts had double the population of any other State ; 
now all New England has less population than the State of New York. 
How shall we keep our population at home? By affording them commer- 
cial and mechanical —— giving to Commerce cheap supplies, large 
and growing markets, developing natural advantages, enabling them to 
carry and to exchange commodities at cheaper rates than those who com- 
pete with them. Giving to manufacturers and mechanics cheap raw mate- 
rial, cheap power and facilities for working it up, and convenient markets. 
Or, what is the root of all this, the fundamental proposition for the prosper- 
ity of a nation, giving to labor cheap food, cheap rents, cheap fuel and 
clothing. Most especially in this hard climate, our increase of population 
and prosperity depends on the ability to make the dollar go further to sup- 
ply the necessary wants of a man than before. 

Good government and free institutions have an effect: the desire of man 
to place his children in a better situation than himself, has tended to keep 
at bcos much of our population, to enjuy our school privileges and other 
opportunities, of learning, family ties, religion, love of home, have their in- 
fluence ; but if food, fuel, and rent are cheaper elsewhere, and wages the 
same, profit prevails, and the man will go there to better his condition. I 
see danger in the future for Massachusetts, unless she stirs herself. 

Coal, iron, and consequently steam power, are cheaper now in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania than here; markets are nearer and larger: fuel, 
rent, and provisions are cheaper, and the climate more genial. All these 
little things go to make up the per centage of profit on industry, and, in 
the long ran, the natural advantages determine the question. Men with 
siaall means are manufacturing in the middle States profitably. Here we 
require large capital and the economies necessary in the organization of 
establishments on a large scale to insure success, as is proved by the fact 
that our manufacturing is mostly carried on by corporations of larger eapi- 
tal than the measure of individual fortunes. Yet, with smaller enterprises 
and less organization, Philadelphia as a manufacturing city has reached 
almost 500,000 population; Newark, N.J., about 38,834; and against 
them we can show only Lowell, 33,383, as a large manufacturing city. I 
take the secret of all this to be, that coal, the great element of cost in steam 
power, is at least one and a half dollars cheaper in Phijadelphia, and about 
a dollar a ton cheaper in New York than it is here. Their school system 
is getting to be as good as ours, and they are nearer the markets of the 
South and West, and have cheap facilities for reaching them. Ten years 
will tell a sad story for us unless something should be done; these advan- 
tages must be neutralized by something, or we must stop. 

Now, I think that I can show, gentlemen, that reciprocity with our 
Northern neighbors, though it will not restore to us those markets in which 
our neighbors are rapidly outstripping us, will practically, by opeving a 
new market where we shall be on a more equal footing, neutralize these ad- 
vantages, and place us in as fair position for honest and profitable competi- 
tion as the mechanic and mercantile industry of the coal and iron States, 
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The protective system fails here, because there is a growing competition in 
the home market of States against whom we have mo proton. Ted - 
rocity tenders to us a new home market, as yet but slightly ne tang The 
dark cordon of tariffs and custom-houses that have shut us off from nearly 
three millions of poe who are nearer to us and of cheaper access than 
they are to the middle States, will be broke down by this new system. For 
Lower Canada and the provinces, no ingenuity of capital can furnish shorter 
roads from the seats of manufactures than those of New England; we shall 
supply them with shoes, boots, cottons, castings, woolens, and fruit. From 
the convenience of our harbors, and our constant intercourse with the tropics 
and with Europe, we can supply them with all tropical productions, sugar, 
coffee, molasses, and teas, at cheaper and better terms than by any » 
route. We shall do the most of her foreign trade and get good commis- 
sion for it, besides the profitable freights for carrying her productions to the 
markets of the world, over our railroads and in our ships. Thus both the 
internal and foreign Commerce of our country will be increased, and our in- 
ternal improvements made more profitable. 
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In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick lie great coal beds, so convenient to 
tide-water that we can get them on ship-board without any cost of inland 
transportation ; the sea freight will be about the same as that from the dif- 
ferent ports whence we are now supplied. The great cost of transporting 
coal from the Alleghany Mountains to the sea coast amounts to nearly one- 
third the whole cost of a ton of coal, varying with different ports of ship- 
ment. The cost to Philadelphia, New York, or Baltimore, will average 
about $2 per ton. All this would be saved by supplying ourselves from 
the mines of Pictou and Sydney. 

The present tariff amounts to 30 per cent ad valorem, or about 96 cents 
aton duty on this coal. Strike it off, and you have coal here good for 
mechanical purposes, well fit for working in iron or generating steam, at a 
cost of $4 50 per chaldron—increase this trade so they can afford to organ- 
ize it better, and the cost will be reduced still lower.t If coal is thus 
cheapened, you can use steam power along the coast for manufacturing 7 
cheaper than now, therefore more profitably. At present, whilst New York . 
has great fleets of ocean steamers, the pride of the Union, Boston has none. a 
The difference in the price of coal at these points is enough to affect the 
question of profit; you can run them cheaper from New York and repair 3 
them cheaper there. If you have in Massachusetts no works for building a 
ocean engines as at New York, the cost of coal is a powerful reason. An- ] 
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* The population of these provinces, by the last census, stood— 
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+ Pictou coal at mines (1852) costs, in quantity, per chaldron...... ih vceble eas $27 
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other point, with our hard winters cheap fuel is a most important item, and 
coal at one-third reduced price per ton, will contribute much to the comfort 
and independence of the working classes. This reduction of price would 
affect a family materially. Thus, you see, this item will affect every one 
living on the sea coast; and by diminishing his expenses, increase his pros- 


ty. 

ae it not be thought that Pennsylvania will suffer by this; she will only 
change her customer: her great State works already reach Lake Erie, and 
are calculated to supply coal to Upper Canada; her Lackawana railroad 
connects with the fine railroad and the Erie canal, and carried this year 
75,000 tons of coal to the Lake shore. Throw off these restrictions, and 
she will have a natural market of 1,000,000 of people, and a profitable 
trade on her own great roads, instead of this unnatural market of four or 
five hundred thousand people. She will make by the change and we shall 
do so too. In a still further aspect it may be well doubted if this measure 
would deleteriously affect the eastern mines of Pennsylvania. The consump- 
tion of coal in New England is now limited; from the high price of the 
article we are prevented from engaging extensively in manufactures by 
steam power, and no reasonable expectations exist of the produce of the 
eastern Pennsylvania mines being so cheapened in prime cost or in freight, 
as to enable us ever to manufacture with their coal much more extensively 
than at present. A long and carefully conducted series of experiments 
made here, has announced the fact that in New England water power is 
much cheaper than coal. The effect of our getting our manufacturing coal 
from Sydney and Pictou at reduced rates of one dollar a chaldron, would 
not drive out the existing supplies of coal, but it would enable work to be 
done on the sea coast that before was too expensive to be done at all. Our 
iron-works of all sorts, which have been so unfortunate for many years past, 
would be revived by this measure; we should be enabled to go into steam 
navigation to a far greater extent than at present, because we could afford 
to build engines and steamers; we could afford to run them at rates ap- 
proximating to the expense account in New York; whilst now the utmost 
economy of our renowned management cannot bring the cost of marine 
engines, and of running them, down to the same point as the New Yorkers. 
The same facts apply to all heavy forging, as repairing shafts, &c. In the 
multitudinous manufactures of iron that would grow up, and the more ex- 
tensive demands of Commerce and an increasing population, the Pennsyl- 
vanians would find an increased demand for their coal, to mix with other 
coal in various descriptions of smelting—to be used in long voyages by 
steamers and propellers, where its greater compactness of bulk compared to 
freight, makes it an object; in all points of view they would be benefited 
by the extension of eastern consumption of their staple; and from our free 
command of the gas coal of New Brunswick, the manufacturing coal of 
Pictou and Sydney, we should probably double or treble the entire amount 
of coal consumed yearly upon this side of Cape Cod. 

The total amount of provincial coal imported into the United States for 
1848 was 34,800 chaldrons. Total amount raised from their mines 62,000 
chaldrons. While the same year the Pennsylvania mines sent to market 
3,000,000 tons. As two-thirds of the cost of coal is the expense of freight 
from the mines to the consumer, it follows that nature puts a limit on the 
circle within which any given mine can most cheaply supply coal for con- 
sumption. {have taken Cape Cod as the extreme southern point where 
the difference in the cost of freights will give to provincial coal, for its pur- 
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poses the superiority of cheapness. North of that point, if left to nature as 
a guide, the consumption of coal and the ieereabnet seaboard population, 
and of iron and other manufactures, will be greatly accelerated by recipro- 
city. 

I have now concluded the recital of the advantages that I desire to press 
upon the reader. I have shown that it gives to Commerce new trade, to 
capital cheaner steam power, to manufactures new markets, and to labor the 
three great advantages of cheaper food, fuel, and rent; while it does not 
decrease the prosperity of any class. Reciprocity will benefit us all in New 
England, will open to us those natural advantages that restrictive eis 
have robbed us of. We have but to break down this Chinese wall, give 
freedom to our trades, and the advantages that art and nature have created 
for us will yield us an ample protection in the future. Invite this great 

ple to come among us and learn lessons of freedom; let them fairly 
judge if our ancestors were wise in breaking the trammels of a tyrannical 
colonial system; and if they read the lesson aright, we can thank God that 
a propagandi of gentle, peaceful Commerce, and benevolent reciprocity, has 
fallen like the dews of heaven on their hearts. We offer a system of real 
progress, destructive to a dynastic feudality, and which, if followed with 
self-relying confidence, will lead our neighbors to independence and pros- 

rity. 

These facts have constrained me to believe that the material prosperity 
and wealth of the whole Northern frontier, and of our Atlantic coast of the 
South, as well as the great West, can be highly benefited by this mutual 
and free intercourse. have not, in the narrow limits to which a lecture 
should be restricted, space to dwell upon all the points that so beneficially 
affect our interests; the great demand for our Western beef and pork, the 
apples and the more tropical productions of the Southern States, which 
would seek markets there by aid of the Western internal improvements ; 
the Illinois canal and railroads, the Ohio and Indiana railroads and canals, 
tending to build up’ cities in the West, and to add, by various apparent 
means, to the wealth of these portions of the Union. The principles of 
public policy on which rests the question of reciprocal relations of free Com- 
merce with our neighbors, are those which in our earlier history had the 
support of three of our most illustrious statesmen—Jefferson, Franklin, and 
Adams. Indeed they were the great hope of Mr. Jefferson’s life; and in his 
report as Sectretary of the Treasury, he expresses his fervent desire to in- 
duce ev:n one nation of the world to try the experiment with us. This 
theory has been the basis of every commercial treaty we have ever made; 
and although the prejudices of the old world have always prevented our 
truly republican policy from obtaining a theater to try the benefits of recip- 
rocally free intercourse, at last, upon the shores of this continent, there has 
grown up a people numerous and prosperous, who acknowledge the force of 
these great principles, and with open hands offer to us the opportunity of 
trying with them the practical effects of these great ictadgtiel eaten in 
all the breadth and fullness of the conception of our revolutionary states- 
men; and I cannot conceive that, now, after so many years of ardent hope 
and disappointment, the American people will permit to pass the opportu- 
nity of verifying the truth of ideas most eminently American in their 
origin, and which will commence that great revolution in the theory of 
legislation for Commerce and the interests of the people, that Providence 
seems to have reserved as the special mission of the American people. 
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Art. IV.—THE MORTALITY OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


WITH REFERENCE TO THE PRINCIPLES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


To Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 

Sm ;—In your Magazine for January, 1850, I published a table of mor- 
tality for Baltimore, founded on the interments from 1826 to 1848, and the 
enumerations of the inhabitants in the census of 1830 and in that of 1840. 
The mode of comparing the mortality of different places which is there in- 
sisted on as the best and most satisfactory, is to determine the chance of 
living one year or ten years at every period of life. This same method I 
propose now to apply to Charleston, South Carolina; and then compare its 
mortality with that of Baltimore and other places. 

The interments in Charleston have been carefully registered for a long 
series of years. The number and age and sex and color have been pub- 
lished under the supervision of Drs. De Saussure and Dawson, who bw 
devoted much attention to this subject. The tables go back to 1822; but 
the ravages of yellow fever having disappeared for many years past, except 
for the single season of 1852, it will not be well to go back so far to deter- 
mine the present sanatary condition of the city. The deaths from 1822 to 
1830 were about one in 31; from 1831 to 1840 one in 35; and from 
1841 to 1850 one in 42. 

I will use the 12 years from 1839 to 1850 in making up my tables, be- 
lieving that this period will more probably indicate the present and future 
mortality of the city, than if I should include the earlier years, when the 
yellow fever added so largely to the annual deaths. 

T will use only the census and the interments of the white population ; 
as the slaves comprise a large portion of the inhabitants, and their mortali- 
ty, besides being uncertain, would not afford a fair comparison between 
Charleston and other places. 

Table I. contains the interments of white persons as published by the 
Board of Health for the whole twelve years. In Table II. is inserted the 
population in 1840, as enumerated in the United States Census, the popu- 
lation in 1848 as taken by the city authorities, and the average population 
for the twelve years from 1839 to 1850. 

In Table ILL. I have interpolated this population and the deaths for every 
age, from the earliest to the latest period of life. Thus, under 5 years, the 
numbers of the living under 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, are put down at 4,800, 4,450, 
4,250, 4,100, and 3,916, and the deaths at 331, 172, 125, 82, and 56, 
making in all 21,516 and 766, which are the population and the interments 
in Tables I. and II. for the whole period of twelve years. 

The errors and defects of all statistics of this kind prevent this interpola- 
tion being made by any mathematical formula; and the rules that have 
guided me in drawing up this table are, that there shall be no sudden 
change in the ratio of the living to the dying at two successive ages, that 
this ratio shall generally increase every year from 10 or 11 up to old age, 
and that the increase shall conform more or less to the rates developed by 
the experience of other places. In order to rectify any errors in the ratios, 
between the living and the dying at every age, I have taken the geometri- 
cal mean of five contiguous ratios, and this average is inserted in column 
fifth, as expressing the true ratio for any particular age. This is not done 
under 20, as it would not be allowable there; but above that age, it is not 
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only allowable, but tends very much to exclude irregularities and correct 
errors, which, though small, would mar and disfigure the results. 

These average ratios are the true elements of comparison between differ- 
ent places, but to make this comparison in different ways, column sixth is 
inserted, which shows how many would survive at every period of life out 
of 10,000 births, if the population were stationary, and not affected by emi- 
gration or inmmigration. 

Column seventh contains the deaths at every age. An additional column 
is inserted, which is based on a mathematical formula, applicable to every 
table of mortality to which it has been applied, and this, it is believed, re- 
presents more correctly the true mortality in a stationary population than 
column sixth. : 

These deaths in column seventh are not obtained by multiplying the 
numbers at the beginning of the year by the ratio for that year, but by 
multiplying the average at the beginning and end of the year by this ratio. 
Thus the ratio for the first year is .0690; but this is the ratio for the aver- 
age number living between birth and the first year of life, which is less than 
the number of births. If 10,000 be the number born, and 2 the deaths 
under one year, the average population under the age of one year will be 
10,000— jz. This multiplied by the ratio which is given, will equal z. 
Hence 2 is determined. Thus for example (10,000—}z2) x (.0690)= 2, 
gives z==667. And so all the other numbers in this column are calculated. 

Having explained briefly the mode of constructing the tables, I proceed 
to compare the mortality of Charleston with that of other places. 

1, The mortality under the first year is less than half what it is at Balti 
more. It is less than half the amountin the Carlisle table, and not a third 
of the amount in Sweden or in France. 

These numbers are for Charleston, 667 out of 10,000 births; for Balti- 
more, 1,518; for Carlisle, 1,539; for Northampton, 1,347; for Sweden, 
2,015; for Montpelier, 2,918; and for France, according to Duvillard, 
2,325. : 

2. From the 1st to the 5th year the mortality in Charleston is also much 
Jess than in either of the above-mentioned places. 

For Charleston the deaths out of 10,000 births are 908; for the other 
five places, they are 1,354, 1,664, 1,238, 2,962, 1,843. This difference, 
though not so large as before, is very considerable. 

3. From 5 to 10 and from 10 to 20, the same difference is observable. 
In Charleston the deaths for these two intervals out of the 10,000 born, are 
250 and 353. For Baltimore they are 358 and 350. For Carlisle they 
are 347 and 370; and for Sweden, 344 and 400. From 10,000 born the 
number reaching the age of 20 are, at Charleston, 7;822; at Baltimore, 
6,420; at Carlisle, 6,090; at Northampton, 4,405; in Sweden, 5,903; in 
Montpelier, 4,650; and in France, 5,022. The deaths in these twenty 
years are 65 per cent more in Baltimore than in Charleston, 80 per cent 
more in Carlisle, and the per-centage is still larger at the other places. 

Lest any should suppose there was an error in the mode of making this 
comparison, by referring to a calculated table it will be easy to show that 
the data on which the tables are based exhibit the same favorable result for 
Charleston. 

The deaths for the first five years of life were 766 out of 21,516 living at 
that age, making the per centage 8}. For Baltimore they were 1,091 out 
of 14,281, or 7} percent. At Carlisle they were 92 out of 1,096, or over 
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8 per cent. From 5 to 10, the interments at Charleston were 105 out of 
16,956, making a ratio of about five-eighths of one per cent; while at Bal- 
timore they were 114 out of 10,889, giving a ratio of more than one per 
cent. At Carlisle the rate was about the same as at Baltimore. From 10 
to 20, the mortality at Charleston is 105 out of 32,112, or about one-third 
of one percent. For Baltimore there were 115 out of 21,351, or more than 
one-half of one per cent. 

4. After the age of 20 this favorable result for Charleston disappears. . At 
every period of life from manhood to old age, the chance of dying in-one 
year or in ten is a little greater at Charleston than at Baltimore, and much 
greater than at Carlisle, or in Sweden. These results are embodied in Table 
IV. The excess over Baltimore is so slight that at a few ages it disappears 
in the table ; but if the harmonized results be compared, the mortality at 
every age over 20 will be found against Charleston and in favor of Baltimore. 

5. It is singular, and almost incredible, that if the slave population of 
Charleston had been included in the comparison, it would have given a lower 
result for the mortality between 20 and 60. The deaths between childhood 
and youth among the blacks are more numerous than among the whites, and 
this might be anticipated from their careless and negligent habits. After 20 
it might be expected that their exercise in the open air, and their ability to 
resist the unhealthy influences of the hot summer and autumn, would bal- 
ance the injurious effects of greater exposure and ignorance of the laws of 
health; but the statistics would seem to show that they more than balance 
them. I have not, however, included these reports in the tables of mortality 
for Charleston, because I am unable to put confidence in the accuracy of the 
ages of the slave population, since it seldom happens that the master or the 
servant knows the age of the slave with much exactness. Before middle life 
they are usually underrated, and after that the error is in the other direction. 

6. As the Carlisle tables are those which our insurance companies gener- 
ally use, these results for Baltimore and Charleston, indicating a mortality 
at middle life nearly double that of Sweden or Carlisle, show how dangerous 
it is fur any company to reduce its premiums below what are required by 
the Carlisle tables, especially as the mortality in Boston and Philadelphia is 
no better than in these two cities, while in New York it is still worse. The 
deaths in Boston, Philadelphia, Charleston, and Baltimore are about 1 in 
40; in New York they have averaged 1 in 34 for twenty years past, but re- 
cently they have reached 1 in 30, In New Orleans they are more than 
twice as numerous as in New York. 
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TABLE IL—WHITE POPULATION, 
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Art. V—A SHIP IN BALLAST, WITH GOODS IN TRANSITU.* 


Fareman Hont, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 

Sir: A vessel takes on board goods at New York, which goods are to be 
delivered in Canton; but, by the knowledge of the shipper and all concern- 
ed, her intended voyage is from New York to Charleston, South Carolina, 
there to complete her cargo, and thence to Liverpool, England, to which 
port that portion of her cargo taken on board at Charleston is to be deliy- 
ered, and that portion taken on board at New York is to be retained on 
board; and the ship, being bound to Canton, may or may not fill up with 
goods at Liverpool for the port of her destination. Now, inasmuch as this 
American ship is, in the course of her voyage, not only to enter upon the 
high seas, but to enter foreign ports, the United States, by its laws, requires 
for her a captain, and gives him the flag of this nation, and also the ship’s 
register, roll of equipage, &c , bill of health, &., and requires of its collector 
to furnish to this captain a certificate to the manifest of his cargo, &c., and 
to clear the ship upon the oath of the captain, and he is forbidden to go to 
sea until he shall first clear his ship at the custom house. It also requires 
the collector to endorse the captain’s name upon the ship’s register under 
the seal of his office, and countersigned by the naval officer of the port at 
its custom house; to furnish him with a certified bill of health when bound 
to a foreign port—which the laws of that foreign country require to be coun- 
tersigned by their consul, vice-consul, or commercial agent, (as the case may 
be,) at the port from whence she cleared for their port. 

In cases of this kind, as supposed above—First, the captain must clear 
his ship at the custom house. Second, he must clear his ship at New York, 
and, as she does not cross a collection district, the collector at New York 
may clear her and the goods for Canton for Liverpool via Charleston, S. C. 
On his arrival at Charleston the captain is required to report ship and cargo, 
if he is only to touch at that port; but if he remains over a certain number 





* The writer of the following communication, Captain Joun Naxs, is an experienced ship-master, 
having been connected with the mercantile marine of this country for more than forty years, His 
experience in such matters has of course been large, and will, we are quite sure, secure for the 
present paper the attention of all who are interested in the subject discussed.— Ed, Merch. Mag. 
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of hours, or if he has to take on board any cargo, or land any whatever, the 
captain is required to “enter” his ship at the custom house, with a manifest 
of all merchandise on board; and from this latter port the captain of that 
ship, now with a full cargo, must, with a correct manifest, upon his oath, 
clear his ship for Liverpool ; and upon his arrival at Liverpool the captain 
is required, by the laws of England, (within twenty-four hours after his ar- 
rival,) to “enter” his ship at the custom house, and to render, upon his oath, 
a correct manifest of all his cargo, including that portion which is to be de- 
livered by that captain, in that ship, (the acts of God and the king’s enemies 
only excepted,) at Canton; and thus entered, cannot land those goods or 
any part thereof at any port within her majesty’s domains, except under 
certain circumstances rendering it necessary, and in such cases ‘the law de- 
fines certain duties of the captain of that ship, and certain formalities to be 
gone through, before a permit can be granted to land them, and which we 
have not time now to set down. 

Now, suppose the captain, upon his arrival at Liverpool and in entering 
his ship, had rendered a manifest only of the goods taken on board at 
Charleston for Liverpool, and remained silent in reference to that part of his 
cargo taken on board at New York and bound for Canton. This neglect 
(or refusal) would have thrown these goods out of transitu, and thereby for- 
feited the ship and the goods with her (if over a certain small value) to the 
Queen of England, and rendered the captain liable to all the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury. And why? Because he, the captain, had made, institu- 
ted, and confirmed by such neglect or refusal, himself, (no part of his officers 
or crew,) in the eyes of the law, a smuggler; and in all similar cases, dis- 
covered by the officers of customs in these United Statss, and in any port of 
any nation within the pale of Christendom, the captain, ship, and cargo 
would be liable to equal penalties. F 

Had he entered these goods as being on board his ship, and in that ship 
on their way for Canton, these goods would then be in transit, and entitled 
to be respected, and to all the benefits of the laws regulating goods “in 
transitu ;” but being imported from a foreign port, his neglect to enter de- 
prived them of such respect and benefits, and further made them liable to 
confiscation. 

Coastwise within the United States, the collector of the port of New York 
may clear a vessel and cargo for New Orleans direct; but he cannot clear 
that vessel for New Orleans via St. Mary’s, in Georgia, there to land a part 
of her cargo, because she passes beyond the limits of the first collection 
district. Anywhere within the said district, a vessel under an enrollment 
may proceed from port to port, provided she has no foreign article on board, 
without entering or clearing; but without such foreign article on board, 
being under an enrollment, she cannot cross the line of said collection dis- 
trict without clearing at the custom house before sailing, and entering at the 
custom house at the port at which she arrives. All vessels under register 
must clear at the custom house, when bound to a port within such district. 
The coast of the United States is divided into three collection districts, viz., 
First district, extending from the line between the United States and Canada 
to St. Mary’s, Georgia; second district, extending from St. Mary’s to Mobile 
Point, (if my recollection serves me right;) third district, extending from 
Mobile Point to the mouth of the Rio del Norte. California, since acquired, 
~~ be the fourth, but we are not informed. 

wo separate instances will give some idea of the laws of the United 
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States regulating the coasting trade. In 1827, when in command of a reg- 
istered vessel, I took in cargo at Baltimore, Maryland, for Charleston, 8. C., 
(both ports within the first collection district ;) after leaving my ship to 
“clear,” a pipe of French brandy (“original package”) arrived alongside, 
and was taken on board and stowed away, and of course was not upon my 
manifest, and therefore it was not cleared, and the fact of its being on board 
was unknown to me until at sea. On arriving at Charleston, I put the pipe 
of (French) brandy on my manifest, and entered it in due form of law; but 
this could not save me. The article being foreign, and in the original 
package, made me liable to a fine of one hundred dollars, because I had not 
cleared it at Baltimore. Under the circumsgances, however, our very good 
and res old Uncle Sam consented to reduce the fine to forty dollars, 
and which he will find on his books, if he will take the trouble to look back. 

Again we proceeded from Baltimore to Port Deposite in a vessel under 
enrollment, took a cargo of white pine lumber be St. Augustine, East 
Florida. This made it necessary for me to clear, because bound to a port 
south of the district. But there was no custom-house at Port Deposite, and 
none nearer to me than Baltimore; the wind being adverse to my touching 
at that port and favorable for me to proceed on my voyage, and knowing 
the fact of making myself liable to my faithful old uncle (before named) * to 
fine,” for crossing a line of one of his collection districts without clearing ac- 
cording to his directions; but having nothing on board “ of foreign growth 
or manufacture,” (these are his own words,) I knew that forty dollars would 
appease his wrath; and again, if he will turn to his books at St. Augustine, 
East Florida, he will find that he gave a receipt in full for that sum, though 
I did contend that it was his own fault, for not having an officer at that 
port with at least power to clear coastwise. The American steamer from 
Mobile bound for Havana and New York, or from Mobile bound to New 
York, via Havana; or bound from New York with privilege to to touch at 
Havana, Isle de Cuba. With your legal eye open, my dear uncle, take a 
peep first into the office of your collector at Mobile, in reference to this diffi- 
culty, and then another peep into your consul’s office at Havana, and see if 
these officers have made any legal mistakes or not, (and be sure you keep 
cool.) Then take a look, with both eyes open, at the act and acts of the 
agent and the captain of that ship, and then you will know your duty (as 
one of great integrity, and in all respects a perfect gentleman,) to your much 
esteemed friend the Queen of Spain, or to her Captain-General of Cuba, as 
the case may be. 

We feel assured that no informal or illegal clearance, whereby any Amer- 
ican vessel or cargo would or might be endangered, had, or ever could pass any 
collector and naval officer in these United States. Thence, when the ship and 
cargo is cleared according to law, it then becomes the captain of that ship 
to see that upon his arrival at a foreign port, (especially) to enter his ship 
(in like manner) in strict accordance to the laws of that country. And the 
government of the United States does not contemplate, nor would it coun- 
tenance the entry of that ship by an agent or any other person, except the 
officer in charge, in case of the death of the captain. It appears that the 
agent or consignee of the Black Warrior took upon himself the entrance 
and clearance of that ship, and both before her arrival ; and entered the ship 
in ballast, and cleared her in ballast! when in fact she had cargo on board. 
This was an act violating the laws of Spain in the port of Havana, and 
would have been in violation of the laws of any and all other countries ; 
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and worst of all he committed perjury, when upon his oath he declared that 
the ship was in ballast, for it appears that she had cargo on board on her 
arrival, and the captain neglected to report the fact to the custom-house at 
Havana, and which would not have been passed unnoticed by a revenue 
cutter or custom-house officer of this or any other Christian, Turkish, or 
Chinese country. Thus entered and cleared, they ask for the pass to de- 
part; (at Havana, after a vessel has cleared, it is necessary to have a pass 
to pass the guard-ship, and only with this pass and search, by an officer 
from the guard-ship, can she be, by law and custom, permitted to proceed 
to sea;) the pass was refused because a false entry had been made, and a 
like false clearance, and no attempt of captain or consignee had been made, 
or offer, to rectify this gross violation of law ; (knowing, we hope, that the 
law had been violated) and for this act, ship and cargo, and captain, ren- 
dered liable to the pains and penalties therefor ; and under these facts the 
authorities could not grant the pass. Nor should this government attempt 
to justify the conduct of the consignee or captain of that ship, and for the 
ostensible reason, that of being also a commercial country. 

If a Spanish ship be bound from Havana to New York and Cadiz, she 
must clear at Havana for New York and Cadiz—having on board, say five 
hundred bags coffee, shipped for Cadiz—upon her arrival at New York it 
is the duty of the captain not only to enter his ship, but also the coffee, and 
by his clearance at Havana to show that the coffee was cleared, and cleared 
for Cadiz; and upon his oath declare that he has no more cargo on board, 
and that no part of said cargo is to be landed at New York, or any other 
port of the United States. Now may I ask my old and respected friend 
and relation, what he would do, (and we might ask what he had done in 
similar cases,) if the captain had entered his ship at the custom-house in 
New York, in ballast, and upon his oath declared that he was only in ballast, 
and not having on board any merchandise or article of Commerce? Would 
not this act be “‘a false entry,” and punished by your own laws! (we hope 
so,) and what the penalty? confiscation, and the captain to fine and impris- 
onment for perjury. The captains of all vessels from foreign countries are 
required to be ready with, and if hailed by one of your revenue cutters, to 
deliver to the boarding officer from that cutter, two correct copies of his 
manifest, one to be certified by such officer, the other to be retained by him, 
and which the captain of your cutter is required to deliver to your collector 
of the port to which she is bound, both copies first being signed by the cap- 
tain. Am I right, dear uncle? for I have no law library, and therefore 
speak from memory altogether. We presume that you are thus particular 
in order to establish a legal system by which the Commerce of the happy 
country over which you preside, is to be regulated; by collecting your 
revenue, and preventing smuggling by all the means in your power; and 
to promote commercial men in their business, and to give confidence to com- 
mercial men of all nations in your integrity. Say if you please when by 
your laws are goods in transit, and also when a ship may be legally “ en- 
tered in ballast?” and also when goods arein bond? These are plain ques- 
tions, but important to your ship-masters, and occasionally to officious mer- 
cantile agents. 

The several positions of your merchant ships and their cargoes should be 
known to all seamen, who, by your own authority, under your Stripes and 
Stars, is captain; and as it is by your laws that (under God) he is captain, 
I would, in behalf of American ship-masters, take it as a special and per- 
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pres ate we te you anes —_ highly a res ‘share of 
ntal care, as a r subjects are hi useful to your peo- 
agen large ; and as the dlaties required of them are cre bett fee) that 
we are not asking of you too much, nor ia vain, inasmuch as your govern- 
ment first, then your me teigg and their underwriters, shippers of goods, 
passengers, sailors, and ship-builders—all have their legitimate claims upon 
the scientific knowledge, integrity, and practical skill of ship-masters in the 
merchant service. 

Nor are the calls upon them by those interested parties—yourself first-— 
“few and far between,” as you must be aware. These ship-masters, by 
your own authority, have no “office hours,” no specially legal hours for 
refreshment and sleep, and upon the high seas dare not do unto himself as 

ou would he shall do unto others; and when in cases where they have, 
ike and faithful servants, in peace and in war, faithfully and manfully 
watched and stood by your national flag intrusted to their keeping, upon 
the ocean and in lands afar off, from youth to old age, and by which they 
are no longer fit for service. Not that I would impeach your character as 
a dutiful parent, but must say to you, (and you know, dear Uncle, how 
much I love you!) that you have never proved yourself, by any acts of 
yours, or few at most, the friend of the aged ship-master. Ah, it pleases 
me much to see you blush: it proves to me, Uncle, that you intend to 
mend your ways towards the age of this class of your people. You have 
hitherto acted towards them as unsuitable for custom-house officers, or any 
other office within your gift. You have done nothing whatever, either by 
aet or recommendation, to qualify them for the important trusts and heav 
burdens they are to stand up under during the vigor of their manh 
But, worst of all, you have declared by your laws that the aged, worn-out, 
and it has, and may be, wounded sailor of the merchant service, to be out- 
casts from your care. 

Sir—oh, pardon, dear Uncle, I was only about to say to you, that inas- 
much as you claim it to be your duty to regulate Commerce, you might 
also do something for those employed and are to be employed in the mer- 
chant service under the American flag; for we do know, that in view of 
their duty, now as ever, they stand ready to defend your home and fireside, 
and, in spite of your luke-warmness towards ‘them, would not regard you 
in the light of a step-father, but as their own relation in blood. They do 
not ask you for the “golden swab,” or “bright button,” as they are opposed 
alike to the livery and the crest; for you have, by enactments, excluded 
them from your Navy as sailing-masters. 

I only mention this to jog your memory, and now announce myself 
ready to hear your answer to my three questions as to the legal position of 
goods, for | am anxious that ship-masters should know; and that good may 
come out of evil, expect to follow up the Black Warrior case. 

Then, as you must consult your Attorney-General, and as he must have 
time for research, in order to give you his written opinion, let us in the 
meantime look at the dispatches received by you from your Consul at Ha- 
vana relating to this particular case. 

Holla! Unele, look here! Capt. Bullock, of the Black Warrior, has con- 
sented to pay $6,000 and take back the ship—first hauled down his flag, 
and then agrees to paya fine! What is this six thousand dollars paid 
for? For having made a false entry. Well, having made his confession, 
let us drop the subject. One word before we leave. I have said you had 
done nothing for your seamen. I wish to apologize, and call up your 
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recollection to a dispatch received by you when Gen. Jackson was your 
President, from “ Neptune, King of all the Oceans,” by his private secre- 
tary, complaining of injustice to his sons and subjects, in relation to the 
Hospital Fund. You did then suspend for a year that tax. But the sev- 
eral complaints therein stated relative to the Hospital Fund and Hospitals, 
my dear Uncle, you have never, to my knowledge, answered by act, what- 
ever you may have done on paper. You should at least command your 
Secretary of State to designate and state in his annual report, amount re- 
ceived, amount paid, and amount on hand, of that special fund, and how 
much paid for and chargeable to sick sailors. And instead of hiring out 
that fund and the hospitals to a few of your special friends privately, you 
should farm them out at public auction to the highest bidder. Twenty 
cents per month paid to your several collectors by each and every American 
seaman, must be a large sum; but up to the present time you have never 
stated whether it be sufficient or not. ' 

But here is an official document from your Consul at Havana, which is 
dated March 3d, 1854, and directed to your Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington—and here it is stated by your Consul, under the seal of his office, 
“that he stated his ship to be in ballast, when he had cotton on board in 
transitu.” We feel disposed to comment a little upon this fact as stated by 
your Consul. The ship thus entered and cleared, what was then the posi- 
tion of the cotton? Smuggled in, and intention to smuggle it out, most 
sacredly and positively declared that it was intended to be smuggled. “The 
steamer was expected here from Mobile, on her way to New York, on the 
26th ult.; Messrs. Twing & Co., her consignees, on the day before, (25th, 
Saturday,) entered and cleared her in ballast.” 

The Consul then proceeds to say that the Black Warrior had repeatedly, 
and for nineteen months previous, committed the same violation of law, 
without any objections on the part of the custom-house authorities, who 
cannot plead ignorance, as custom-house guards are always placed on board 
immediately on arrival. Your Consul appears not to know the nature of 
the duties of those custom-house guards. They are placed on board imme- 
diately on arrival, and do not, nor can they know, except where the ship is 
entered in advance of her arrival, what her cargo may consist of, or if only 
in ballast. They are put on board to prevent smuggling ; their duty is to 
prevent any-goods from being clandestinely landed from the ship or taken 
on board. Their duty is upon the ship’s deck, to keep a watch by day and 
night for that special duty; and when the ship has entered and is to be 
discharged, these custom-house officers are put on board, and they have a 
knowledge of what has been entered as being on board; but cannot pos- 
sibly know what is actually on board no more than you could tell how 
many dozen eggs a basket contained by looking at it—you would first have 
to count them out. Just so with a ship’s cargo and the duty of custom- 
house officers. 

As the huckster is to a basket filled with eggs, so is the custom-house 
officer to the ship filled with merchandise. Suppose the basket to be filled 
with hens’, duck, turkey, goose, and Guinea fowls’ eggs, the process of assort- 
ing and counting is only to be done by removing them from the basket. 
Hence the manifest to a ship; but this is perhaps out of taste. I think, 
dear Uncle and friend, you should require your consuls to read your treaties 
with other natious, where they will find special reference to goods “in 
transit.” 
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COLLISION—-THE STEAMSHIP BALTIC, AND THE TRUSTEES OF THE LIVERPOOL 
DOCKS, 


In the County Court, (Liverpool, England,) January, 1854. Before Josern 
Potiock, Esq., Judge, Liverpool Dock Trustees vs. Brown, Shipley & Co. 
His honor proceeded to deliver judgment in this case. He said:— 


In this case, an action is brought by the Trustees of the Liverpool docks 
ym the owners of the Baltic steamer, to recover a sum of between £300 and 
, being the amount of damages sustained by the plaintiffs, in consequence 

of a collision between the steamer and the Bell Buoy or Beacon, the property of 
the Dock Trustees. The Bell Buoy is a floating buoy or beacon, moored perma- 
nently E. by S. some three-fourths of a mile outside the bar, between two lights, 
on the fair way of the Victoria Channel, at the entrance of the port of Liverpool. 
It is of considerable length and beam, with a mast of about 23 feet in length 
above the water line. It is not provided with lights, but has a self-acting bell of 
4 cwt. 3 qrs. in weight, easily affected by the motion of the buoy, and the sound 
of which could, probably, on the night when this accident occurred, have been 
heard by persons on board a stationary vessel, to leeward, two miles distant. All 
these facis were known to the captain of the Baltic, who was familiar with the 
charts, points, and lights. No question is raised as to the amount of damage 
which, upon this occasion, the buoy sustained. The Baltic is a steamer trading 
between Liverpool and America, of 2,000 tons burden, 287 feet long, and 74 feet 
in beam, with two engines of 254 horse-power. Upon the 18th of April last, as 
she approached Liverpool, she was boarded about twenty minutes past eleven, 
P, M., and about four miles westward of Point Lynas, by a duly licensed pilot, 
named Ellison, who then took charge of her, as pilot, to bring her into port. 
Point Lynas is 35 miles from the Bell Buoy. There was a fresh breeze from 
the N. N. E., and the accident happened at near two, A. M., that is, about half 
an hour before high water. Steam vessels frequently leave the port of Liverpool 
shortly before high water, and it was probable that such vessels might be met in 
the Victoria Channel by the Baltic. Such steamers carry lights, and on the night 
in question, when there was no moon, but a tolerably clear atmosphere, with star- 
light and dark clouds, such lights could have been seen from the Baltic at a dis- 
tance of five miles. The captain of the Baltic, not having made one of his fastest 
es, and being anxious to get into port as soon as possible, asked the pilot, 

when the latter took charge of the ship at Point Lynas, “at what rate of speed 
he wished the ship to go,” to which the pilot replied, “at the usual or regular 
speed "—which (whether it be proper or improper I stop not here to inquire) I 
find meant about 12 knots an hour. At this speed, the Baltic would run some 
six times her own length before she could be stopped, and the rapidity of her 
motion through the water would prevent those on ee from hearing the sound 
of the Bell Buoy until close upon it. At such speed—that is, including that add- 
ed by the mate, at a speed of from 12 to 13 knots an hour, which it is in evidence 
by the plaintiffs that the pilot “did not consider too great, or he would have or- 
dered it to be slackened.” The vessel, by direction of the pilot, as above men- 
tioned, running by time from Point Lynas, (as under such circumstances is not 
unusual,) approached the Bell Buoy with the intention of passing to the south- 
ward of it, a course which, as well as that to the north of it, she might not im- 
properly have adopted. The pilot was near the wheel, the captain amidships, in 
the immediate vicinity of the bells communicating with the engineer this most 
proper plan, with a lookout on the starboard bow at 2.7 A. M., when the vessel 
was nearing the locality of the Bell Buoy, and was running with lights open to 
the southward, so as to avoid it, the pilot thinking he heard the bell sounding on 
port quarter, and that he had passed the buoy, ordered the helm to be put to star- 
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board, so as to close the lights; and finding they closed pretty fast, then ordered 
the helm to be put a little to port, so as to keep the fair way into the channel. 
All these orders were immediately obeyed, but the captain, when the helm was 
first starboard, doubting whether they had passed the buoy, ran back to the wheel 
and asked the pilot “why he had altered the ship’s course, so as to bring the 
lights in one,” to which the pilot replied, that “they had passed the Bell Buoy, 
for he had heard the bell on the port quarter.” Upon this the captain returned 
without delay to his post amidships, and immediately afterwards the lookout call- 
ed aloud “ Bell Buoy on the starboard bow.” The captain passed the word— 
** Sway out hard a-starboard; stop the ship.” The pilot repeated the order, which 
was immediately attended to; but before the ship could be stopped, she came 
pl yen violence in contact with the buoy, drove it from the moorings, and 
caused the damage above mentioned. © 

Upon these facts, which seem to me to contain all that is material to the case 
—for I purposely omit some minor details, such as the depth of water in which 
the buoy is moored, and the reasons for and against passing it under ordinary 
circumstances upon the north or south side, on which nothing here turns—it re- 
mains to be determined whether the owners are liable in this action, or whether 
the responsibility attaches to the pilot in charge of the vessel. In a question of 
such importance, not only to the Tick trustees, but to the shipping interest of 
this great port, I have thought it right to state the facts at length, especially since 
sitting here unassisted by those aids to which other tribunals can resort, I am 
bound to afford the fullest information with respect to the grounds upon which 
my decision has been founded. 

There are one or two questions of doctrine and fact, which have been mooted 
in the present ease by counsel, and which, before addressing myself to the main 
— at issue between the parties, I think it right os to dispose of. The 
earned counsel for the plaintiffs having, not unnaturally, relied a good deal upon 
the fact that the position of the Bell Buoy was well known to the captain and 
crew of the Baltic, it was urged on behalf of the defendants that that could not 
in any way affect their liability, and that, since the owners of the Baltic might, if 
such had been their wish, have employed in the navigation of their vessel to Liv- 
erpool a person unacquainted, at least practically, with this port, no additional 
responsibility can be entailed upon them by the fact that they had selected as 
their servants those who were personally cognizant of the difficulties of the port. 
From the proposition they put forward, i feel bound to express my dissent. Mas- 
ters are responsible for the negligence of their servants in the performance of 
those duties which by their masters they have been delegated to perform. Knowl- 
edge and negligence are correlative terms, and without discussing the obligations 
of the owners in the selection of officers for their vessels, and one so employed 
as the Baltic, it cannot, I think, be permitted that he who has voluntarily adopted 
a line of conduct likely to cause mischief, should, when the mischief has occurred, 
be allowed to assume in his defence the position of one who is ignorant of those 
obligations, which, with a full knowledge of them, he deliberately disregarded. 
I assent, also, in part of the case, to the doctrine put forward by the learned 
counsel for the plaintiff, and expressly enunciated by Dr. Lushington in the case 
of the Batavia, 2 Wm. Robinson, 407. With reference to the presumption in law 
that when a vessel at anchor and a fortiori a permanently stationary vessel, like 
the Bell Buoy, is run down by another vessel, I hold, with Dr. Lushington, that 
as between the courses of such vessel, that under way is bound to show, by clear 
and indisputable evidence, that the accident did not arise from any fault or negli- 
gence on her part, and for this obvious reason, that a vessel lying at anchor (or 
permanently moored) has no means of shifting her position, or escaping collision. 
‘* That,” he adds, and no doubt correctly, “is not only the doctrine of maritime 
law, but it is also the doctrine of common law with respect to carriages upon the 
high road.” In this case, then, in order to relieve those on board the Baltic from 
responsibility, it must be clearly shown that the accident did not arise from any 
fault or negligence upon the part of all or any of them. And as fault and negli- 
gence on the part of some one are here admitted, and indeed could not well be 
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denied, the only matter in dispute is, to whom the liability for such fault and 


pon another legal point, applicable to this and the other cases in which I have 
this morning to decide, 1 adhere also to the doctrine formerly adopted by me and 
laid down in the case of the Diana, v. Wm. Robinson, 134, and of the tneendhe- 
setts, same volume, 371, and other cases, that where the question is whether the 
liability attaches to the owners or to the pilot, the vessel doing the damage is 
prima facie responsible for the damage she has occasioned, and the owners, in 
order to discharge themselves from such liability, must prove that the accident 
arose entirely from the fault of the pilot, and, if it was occasioned by the joint 
misconduct or default of the pilot and crew, I am bound to hold that the liability 
still attaches to the owners. 

Having disposed of the general principles, I proceed to inquire, first, what is 
the nature of the misconduct or default which has been committed, and secondly, 
to whom is it attributable? It was urged on behalf of the plaintiffs, that the 
accident was at least in some degree attributed to the want of a proper look-out 
being kept on board the Baltic, in which case, doubtless, upon the authorities 
being stated, as well as others, the defendants would be responsible for such 
neglect upon the part of their servants, even although having a duly licensed 
pilot on board in charge of the vessel. I find upon the evidence no such neglect 
as that last mentioned, nor, in fact, is the accident in any way attributable to the 
want of a proper lookout, the buoy having been perceived at the earliest mo- 
ment, when in such a night and hour it could have been visible, although (owin 
to the speed at which the vessel was proceeding) ata period too late to avoid, 
by any other possible exertion, the collision. It was also urged that the captain 
having taken upon himself, when the buoy was discovered and the alarm given, 
to order the helm to be starboarded, he, by that interference immediately before 
the collision, rendered the owners responsible for that which followed upon the 
execution of the order. Now, if the collision had been in any degree occasioned 
by the orders of the captain, the responsibility would, no doubt, have fallen upon 
his masters, the defendants, but the truth is, that the collision occurred not be- 
eause of, but notwithstanding the execution of the captain’s order. That order, 
when the immediate approach of danger was made known to him, he was not 
only justified in giving, but, in my opinion, called upon.to give. He used his 
best exertions by ordering the helm to be starboarded, and the vessel to be 
stopped, to avoid the damage which he knew to be imminent. The pilotat once 
assented to and repeated the order, so properly given, nor has it been suggested 
that any other course than this taken at the captain’s suggestion could with pru- 
dence at that moment have been adopted. No responsibility, therefore, can, in 
my opinion, attach to the owners either for the alleged want of a proper look- 
out, or for the interference before-mentioned of the captain. To whose default 
or misconduct, then, is the accident really attributable? Mr. Lord, the first wit- 
ness for the plaintiffs, followed, as it seems to me, in the main, by the other 
nautical gentlemen on the same side, attributes the accident “to the pilot’s mis- 
take as to his position, and to the speed at which the vessel was navigated. In 
exact proportion in which the causes contributed to the result, none of the wit- 
nesses has very clearly expressed, nor is it very material to inquire. Had the 
~ not mistaken his position, whatever might be the velocity of the vessel, the 

ll-buoy would not have been run into, even supposing the mistake to have 
been made on the part of the pilot, the sound of the bell would, in all probability, 
had the vessel’s rate of approach been less rapid, have reached the ears of those 
upon the look-out, in time for the crew of the Baltic to have materially dimi- 
nished, and perhaps absolutely averted the consequences which ultimately 
ensued. The accident having thus proceeded from the pilot’s mistake as to his 
position, combined with the rapid speed at which the vessel was navigated, and 
from these causes only are the owners responsible or is the pilot alone to blame. 
For the mistake of the latter, as to his position, it was scarcely argued that the 
owners can be responsible. Running by time, as it was proved on both sides 
they had been, under such circumstances neither unusual nor improper, and at a 
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known velocity, the pilot might reasonably have been expected to be acquainted 
with the satis of the vessel, nor, Gletiee the error appear to have extended 
to the captain, whose conduct shows a doubt of the conclusion on the point to 
which the pilot bad arrived. It remains only to inquire whether, from the speed 
at which the Baltic approached the locality of the Bell Buoy, and which, un- 
doubiedly, was one of the main causes of the accidents, the defendants are re- 
sponsible. I should be sorry to be supposed to throw any doubt upon the 
doctrine laid down in the case of the Rose, 2, Wm. Robinson, p. 1; the Iron 
Duke, same volume, 377; and similar cases. The doctrine is thus laid down— 
“ Although it may be a matter of convenience that steam-vessels should proceed 
with great rapidity, the law will not justify them in proceeding with such rapidity 
as that the property and lives of other parties are thereby endangered.” And to 
that proposition I fully assent. I am disposed further to hold, although at present 
it is not necessary to decide this question, that if a vessel be navigated at a speed 
improper with reference to known dangers, and in consequence of said speed 
any accident vecurs to the persons or property of others, although the probabi- 
lity of such an accident could not reasonably have been anticipated, the wrong 
doer cannot be heard to aver that he could not, in the exercise of ordinary care 
and caution, have neglected that particular accident to which his admitted negli- 
gence has given rise. If, therefore, this had been a case of collision at the en- 
trance to the Victoria Channel, between the Baltic and one of the vessels which, 
in such a situation, she might fairly have expected to meet, and I had found the 
Baltic proceeding at such speed that she could not readily be stopped within a 
distance clearly short of that at which the approach of such a danger would 
manifest itself. I should be disposed to say, us at present advised, that I hold 
the adoption of such speed by order of the captain, or even his acquiescence in it 
without remonstrance when ordered by the pilot, would render the owners liable 
for the ensuing consequences. For so holding, the case of the Europa, fourteen 
jurists, 628, would be a suflicient warrant, even if the doctrine did not sufii- 
ciently recommend itself without such precedent, as sanctioned alike by legal 
principles and the common sense of mankind. The present case cannot be then 
determined. Great as was the velocity at which the Baltic was proceeding, the 
evidence shows that she could have been stopped within a distance far short of 
that at which the lights of any approaching steamers could, on the night in ques- 
tion, have been observable. It has not been suggested that the neighborhood of 
the Bell Buoy is one in which sailing vessels would be likely to be found, nor, 
indeed, considering the state of the wind and tide upon the occasion, was it prob- 
able that such vessels, if proceeding from Liverpool at least, would have arrived 
there. The danger, then, if danger there was, in the speed at which the Baltic 
was proceeding must, I think, considering the nature of the night of the 13th of 
April, the circumstances of the wind, tide, and weather, and the portion of her 
voyage during which speed was adopted, be examined with reference to the Bell 
Buoy itself, and that alone. And we are thus reduced to the single inquiry, 
were the captain and crew of the Baltic in any way to blame for the speed at 
which, upon the night in question, knowing the position of the beacon, they un- 
doubtedly approached it? Now, with respect to the Bell Buoy itself, the danger 
could scarcely have been anticipated while the vessel was kept clear, either to the 
northward or the southward of it, a fact about which, since the buoy is in a line 
with the two lights formerly mentioned, there can be no doubt upon a night 
when the lights were clearly visible for miles. When, therefore, with reference 
still to the Bell Buoy, could the danger of continuing the approach at the speed 
adopted by the Baltie have first suggested itself to a man in the position of the 
captain, exercising upon such a subject reasonable care and caution ? 

It may be answered, ] think, at the time when the pilot, supposing that he 
had passed the buoy, and having as he thought heard it sounding upon the port 
quarter, ordered the helm to be put starboard, so as to close the lights. At the 
earliest moment in which, with reference to the Bell Buoy, at least danger could 
reasonably have been anticipated, Capt. Comstock ran aft to inquire of the pilot 
why he had ordered the ship’s course to be altered. Had even no reason been 
given for such alteration, it was then probably too late to have prevented the 
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collision which immediately afterwards ensued; but he received an assuranee 
that they had passed the buoy upon the port quarter. He returned at once to 
his proper position amidships, in immediate communication with the engine-room, 
and, as I have before intimated, nothing in his subsequent conduct was calcu- 
lated to involve his owners in the oe of the accident. On one point 
only, that I am aware of, do the conclusions to which I have arrived, as the fact 

rs to differ from the opinions of the gentlemen professionally acquainted 
with such subjects as detailed in the evidence before me. These gentlemen 
seem to lay down that, under no circumstances whatever, should a steamer of 
the size an _—s of the Baltic be permitted to run from Point Lynas to the 
neighborhood of the Bell wy at a speed of twelve knots an hour. Some of 
them lay down five and a half knots as the maximum allowed speed. To this 
general and unqualified proposition, with all due respect for the gentlemen in 
question, I am not pre at present to assent. But the decision of that ques- 
tion is not now necessary. Our inquiry is, as I have said, limited to the period 
of time elapsing between the passing of Point Lynas, when the pilot was taken 
on board, and the starboarding of the Baltic’s helm when the pilot supposed he 
had passed the buoy, and whether between those limits, the speed at which the 
vessel was navigated was or was not consistent with prudence and sound judg- 
ment. Iam of opinion that it was not so manifestly improper or imprudent, (a 
cease, to use the words of Dr. Lushington, “ of ae 4 extreme necessity,”) as to 
require the interference of the captain or crew with the legitimate vocation of 
the pilot then in charge. I subscribe fully to the principle laid down in the 
ease of the Diana, 1, Wm. Robinson, 131, that “the mere fact of taking a pilot 
on board, under the provisions of the statute, did not exonerate the master and 
crew from a proper observance of their duty. Although the directions of the pilot 
may be imperative on them as to the course the vessel is to pursue, the man 
ment of the vessel itself is still under the control of the master. It is his duty 
to secure the safe conduct of the vessel by issuing the necessary orders, and it is 
the duty of the crew to carry those orders into execution, aul for the due per- 
formance of their relative duties the master and crew are still respectively respon- 
sible.” I adhere also to the opinion which I formerly expressed, and which I 
find expressly sanctioned in the case of the Lochlibo, 3, Wm. Robinson, 310, 
that “there may be circumstances of extreme necessity in their nature, when the 
master is not only entitled, but called upon to remonstrate against, or even to 
disobey the orders of the pilot in charge of the vessel, although doubtless all 
prudent masters will be slow to assume for themselves or their owners a respon- 
sibility which might not otherwise attach to them.” But while I admit these 
doctrines to their fullest extent, I hold also with Dr. Lushington, as detailed by 
him in the case of the Maria, 1, Wm. Robinson, 95, that ‘it would be a most 
dangerous doctrine to hold, except under the most extraordinary circumstances, 
that a master would be justified in interfering with a pilot in his proper voca- 
tion.” 

This doctrine, I may add, was upheld by the same gentleman in a subsequent 
case, that of the Duke of Sussex, in the same volume, page 270, which resem- 
bles the present case in this, that the collision was between a moving and a 
stationary vessel. That doctrine is said to be modified, if not contradicted, by 
some observations of Sir J. Nicholl, in the case of the Girolimo, cited in that of 
the Lochlibo, 3, Wm. Robinson, 510; but, in the first place, the observation is 
a mere arbiter dicta, and Dr. Lushington expressly says that the case of the 
Girolimo is not based upon such grounds; and, secondly, in the case of the 
Lochlibo itself, in which the bare observation of Sir J. Nicholl is relied upon as 
an argument, Dr. Lushington, in direct terms, adopts the totally adverse doctrine 
which in the case of the Maria he had propounded. 

Was it, then, the captain’s proper vocation or that of the pilot, to direct the 
speed at which, under the circumstances of the night in question, the Baltic 
should have been navigated between Point Lynas and the locality of the Bell 
Buoy? Independently of my own opinion, | find a distinct authority in the case 
last but one cited, that of the Maria. The Maria, the vessel proceeded against, 
was proceeding up the River Tyne to Newcastle, She was towed by a steamer, 
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(a fact which | mention only to remark that it is admitted to make no distinction 
in the question of liability,) and had on board in charge of her a duly licensed 
ilot. The Websters, the vessel injured, was also proceeding up the river to 
eweastle, ahead of, and it being in the forenoon of the 11th of May, in full 
view of all on board the Maria. No blame was attributable to the Websters, 
and the fault, if fault there was, (a third vessel was alledged to be also blame- 
able as well as the Maria,) “consisted,” says Dr. Lushington, “either in pro- 
ceeding at the northward of the Websters, or in not slacking the speed of the 
Maria.” If the fault lay in proceeding to the northward—here the alledged fault 
was in starboarding too soon—-it was the fault of the pilot, and the owners were 
not responsible, “If, on the other hand,” he continues, “the fault consisted in 
not slackening the Maria’s course, upon whom does the blame attach? Not 
upon the master, for the conduct of the vessel was with the pilot. And it would 
be a most dangerous doctrine to hold, except under the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, that the master would be justified in interfering with the pilot in his 
proper vocation. If the two authorities could so clash, the danger would be 
materially augmented, and the interest of the owners, which is now protected, 
both by the general principles of law and a specific enactment, from liability for 
the acts of the pilot would be most severely prejudiced. If no order was given 
to care the steamer, the fault was with the pilot and not the master. The mas- 
ter, therefore, in this view of the case, could not be responsible.” 

Finding, therefore, upon the evidence before me, that the Baltic was in charge 
of a duly licensed pilot, by whose orders the speed and course were regulated, 
and that no such extraordinary cireumstances are here found as to justify the 
master in interfering with the pilot in his proper vocation ; finding, further, that 
the orders of the pilot were carefully transmitted and properly executed by the 
captain and crew of the vessel, I hold the owners exempt from the responsibility 
now sought to be imposed upon them, and I direct a verdict to be entered for 
the defendants. Following, however, on this point also, the precedent of the 
Maria, although I somewhat doubt its applicability to these proceedings. I direct 
that the present verdict shall be entered without costs. 
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Tue causes which have produced the stringency in the money market already 
noticed, have continued their operation during the month under review, and the 
pressure has not only been more general, but also more severe. Through- 
out the interior the street rates for short loans have ruled as high as 2 a 3 per 
cent a month, while at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Charles- 
ton, borrowers have been found ready to pay 12 per cent per annum, even upon 
prime securities. As yet but few failures have resulted from this pressure, and 
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these have been only among speculators in breadstuffs, or large shippers to Cali- 
fornia. The latter has been the most disastrous trade our merchants have known 
for many years, but the losses, have been, for the most part, so widely distribu- 
ted as not to lead to bankruptey. The history of Commerce presents nothing 
more astonishing that the pertinacity with which shrewd business men have clung 
to the Pacific trade, notwithstanding its unfavorable returns. For two years, only 
here and there an invoice yielded any profit upon its cost and charges, while the 
San Francisco markets were constantly glutted, and every return steamer brought 
loud complaints and unmistakeable notes of warning. There has been during 
the last six weeks a falling off in the direct shipments, but this has not yet been 
sufficient to insure a profit on goods now going forward. The whole character 
of the Pacific trade must be changed before it will stand on a secure basis. The 
random shipments from this side must totally cease, and the business be con- 
fined to houses devoting their whole attention to the trade, and whose interests 
shall be consulted at either end of the line. One effect of the unprofitable na- 
ture of this trade may be seen in the decreasing receipts of gold. The mines 
and diggings yield as profusely as ever, but the amount to be returned to Atlan- 
tic ports has been curtailed, and the gold has not been sent forward. 


In order that the credit of California may not suffer in the eyes of foreign cap- 
italists, we offer a word of explanation in regard to the difficulties connected 
with the payment of the interest on the debt of that State due January Ist, 1854. 
The coupons were made payable in New York, and the Treasurer of the State 
handed the money to a banking house in San Francisco in ample time to be for- 
warded to New York before the interest was due. The bankers who received 
the money, instead of making a separate remittance for the specific object, 
merely gave their agent at New York authority to pay the coupons, but forwarded 
no reliable means for that purpose. Their account being overdrawn, and their 
credit not undoubted, the agent at New Yerk declined to advance the funds, and 
thus the coupons were protested. Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & Co., a large 
private banking house in New York, immediately paid the money for the honor of 
the State of California, and were not reimbursed until within the last few days. It 
will thus be seen that the whole difficulty grew out of the diversion of the funds 
by the parties to whom the State entrusted them. This could all have been 
avoided by sending the money directly to a responsible house in New York, and 
we presume that this course will be hereafter adopted. 
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Many have supposed that the doubt and distrust caused by the threatening as- 
pect of European troubles, have been the chief instruments in producing the 
stringency in the money market; but other influences have also been at work. 
Large sums of money have been sent into the interior for the purchase of pro- 
duce, and there is quite an accumulation at all of the shipping points awaiting 
the resumption of internal navigation. The latter has been delayed by the un- 
usual severity of the season, so that the capital is locked up to a much later date 
than originally expected. The Canal Commissioners of New York have an- 
nounced the opening of the canals of this State for May 1st, a date considerably 
later than the average of past seasons, as will be seen by the following com- 
parison :— 
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DATE OF OPENING THE GRAND ERIE CANAL. 


Year. Opened. Year. Opened. Year. Opened: 
1824...........April 80) 1884........... April 17|1844........... April 18 
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When navigation has been resumed and the produce arrives freely at the sea- 
board, foreign exchange will be more abundantly provided, and the pressure in 
the money market must be greatly relieved. 

The stock market has been depressed in consequence of the increased demand. 
for money, and prices are generally lower; but the stocks are now falling into 
stronger hands and will be more firmly held. 

Our commercial interests must, of course, be more or less affected by the 
same causes which bear with some severity upon the trade in France and Eng- 
land, but to what extent our markets will sympathize with their embarrassments, 
yet remains to be seen. Russia is preparing for the contest by prohibiting the 
export of specie, and by an issue of paper money. If England and France enter 
the field of strife without some change in their financial policy, the interests of 
trade must be greatly sacrificed. It is hardly to be supposed that the govern- 
ments of those countries will wait until the hands of industry are completely 
paralyzed before they attempt any remedial measures. What these measures will 
be we do not certainly know, but we can form an opinion of their general char- 
acter. The remedy, to be effectual, must be one that will supply an increased 
circulating medium, other than gold and silver. The most radical relief would 
result from a simultaneous suspension of specie payments by France and Eng- 
land, while the stock of coin on hand was still large, and before the commercial 
classes had felt the pressure severely. This would raise nominal values 10 a 12 
per cent, but would be least troublesome to the majority of the people. Another 
mode of relief, and one which is likely to be adopted, would be the allowance of 
a largely extended paper currency upon the present specie basis. This might be 
accompanied by an issue of Exchequer bills to supply the extraordinary expen- 
ses of government; if the latter, however, were made a legal tender in payment 
of dues, their issue would amount to a virtual suspension of specie payments, 
Until some course is definitely resolved upon, there can be no stability to com- 
mercial affairs on either side of the Atlantic. 

The banks in this country have been strengthening themselves against any 
emergency, and most of them now stand very strong. The Cochituate Bank at 
Boston, having become involved somewhat in the private affairs of its president, 
lost the confidence of the community, and the consequent run upon it resulted 
in its suspension. We apprehend the result will not be very disastrous to the 
bill-holders, but its affairs are now undergoing legal investigation. Two small 
banks in Connecticut have also been thrown out by the Suffolk Bank, just as we 
close this article. 

The New York City banks are in a very strong position, the stock of specie ~ 
being larger, and the total of loans end discounts smaller, than at any previous 
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Week ending. 
August 6, 1853........ 
August 18.....eeeeseee 
August 20.......escees 
August 27....... i <pes 
September 3.......... 
September 10.......... 
September 17.......... 
September 24.......... 
October 1.....cccecees 
eOctober 8.......sseee 
October 15....010.0020 . 
October 22...........0. 
GQeeeeE FO. osc isons 
November 5........... 
November 12........... 
November 19......... wr 
November 26.......... 
December 8 . 200.0000 
December 10........... 
December 17......... as 
December 24....... +. 
December $1........... 
January 7, 1854...... 
January 14....... cones 
ececepsean? flee ELLIE EEO 
January 28... ........ 
POMTMNEY §.cccsccckae 
February 11......... ee 
February 18......... ee 
February 25........... 
eee 


specified. 


Philadelphia Mint...... : 
New Orleans Mint...... 


Total deposits........ 


of Loans 


and Discounts. 


$97,899,499 
94,633,282 
94,074,717 
92,387,618 
91,741,338 
91,108,347 
90,190,589 
90,092,765 
90,149,540 
89,128,998 
87,837,273 
85,367,981 
83,400,821 
83,092,680 
82,882,409 
88,717,622 
84,802,530 
85,824,756 
86,708,028 
87,865,078 
88,766,402 
90,162,106 
90,133,887 
90,010,012 
90,068,738 
89,759,465 
90,549,577 
91,434,022 
92,698,085 
93,529,716 
94,558,421 
94,279,994 
93,418,929 
92,972,711 
92,825,024 
92,551,808 
91,686,274 


Average 
amount of 
Specie. 
$9,746,441 
10,653,518 
11,082,274 
11,819,040 
11,268,049 
11,380,693 
11,860,235 
11,340,925 
11,231,912 
10,266,602 
11,330,172 
10,803,254 
10,866,672 
11,771,880 
12,823,575 
13,691,824 
13,343,196 
12,830,772 
12,493,760 
12,166,020 
12,074,499 
11,058,478 
11,506,124 
11,894,453 
11,455,156 
11,117,958 
11,634,653 
11,872,126 
11,742,384 
11,212,693 
10,560,400 
9,832,483 
10,018,456 
10,132,246 
10,264,009 
10,188,141 
11,044,044 
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WEEKLY AVERAGES OF NEW YORK CITY BANKS. 
Average amount 


Average 
amount of 
Circulation, 
$9,518,058 
9,451,943 
9,889,727 
9,427,191 
9,654,294 
9,597,386 
9,566,728 
9,477,541 
9,521,665 
9,673,458 
9,464,714 
9,888,543 
9,300,850 
9,492,158 
9,287,629 
9,151,448 
9,032,769 
9,158,586 
9,075,704 
8,939,830 
8,872,764 
8,927,013 
9,075,926 
8,668,344 
8,605,235 
8,642,677 
8,996,657 
8,994,083 
8,954,464 
8,929,314 
9,209,830 
9,137,555 
9,255,781 
9,209,406 
9,395,820 
9,713,216 
9,533,998 


time within the last two months. The following will show the weekly averages 
of the four leading items in their statement :-— 


Average 
amount of 
Deposits. 
$60,579,797 
57,457,504 
57,307,223 
57,481,891 
57,502,970 
57,645,164 
57,612,301 
58,312,834 
57,968,661 
57,985,760 
59,068,674 
55,748,729 
53,335,462 
55,500,977 
66,201,007 
57,446,424 
58,678,076 
58,485,207 
57,838,076 
68,312,478 
58,154,302 
58,963,976 
60,835,862 
58,896,956 
59,071,252 
68,239,577 
61,208,466 
61,024,817 
61,826,669 
61,293,645 
61,975,675 
60,226,683 
61,098,605 
69,168,178 
59,478,149 
60,286,839 
60,325,087 


It will be seen from the above that at no time since the weekly statements 
were ordered by the Legislature, has the bank movement reached the level at 
which it stood on that day. 


The last weekly statement shows about the same 


DEPOSITS FOR MARCH. 


—_-———- Gold. 
From California, Other sources. 








ty 





$3,867,000 $114,000 
118,449 10,645 
$3,985,449 $125,645 





footing of circulation and deposits as for the week ending August 6th, while the 
loans have decreased $6,000,000, and the specie increased $1,300,000. 
The receipts of gold from California continue light, from causes already 





Silver. Total. 
$347,500 $4,129,500 

177,821 806,915 
$325,321 $4,436,419 
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GOLD COINAGE. 








New ORLEANS. PHILADELPHIA. 
Pieces. Value. - Pieces. Value. 
Double Eagles...........+++ coms enna 113,018 $2,260,260 
les Pewee eeeeeteene eee eeeee eeveee 24,012 240,120 
@ngles....ccseececesess 80,000 $150,000 49,147 245,735 
Quarter eagles. ........0.00% 20,000 50,000 81,982 204,955 
iidcndubsaccasdcess kines emit 182,814 182,814 
Te ae eeeee eeeeee 197 626,000 
Total gold coinage ........ 40,000 $200,000 451,165 $3,759,884 
SILVER COINAGE. 
Hiei GOUIAES oo ccc cccsccccces 266,000 $123,000 282,000 $116,000 
Quarter dollars ............. 800,000 75,000 2,264,000 666,000 
EE bakid 6gth kaocas coeds aah videke 180,000 18,000 
Pe nacetivccecccate’ MOR00 12,000 ae Japiee’s 





Total silver coinage........ 886,000 $210,000 2,676,000 $700,000 


COPPER COINAGE, 
GR peices ela ns wena eeeeee eeeeee 673,817 $6,738 








Total coinage............. 926,000 $410,000 38,800,982 $4,466,622 


We noticed in our last, that the returns for the month of February were the 
first for more than eighteen months which exhibited a comparative decline in the 
imports of foreign goods, the increase having been more or less rapid, but with- 
out interruption, since July, 1852. The month of March also shows a compara- 
tive decline, the total receipts of foreign goods for that month in New York being 
$2,856,754 below the total for March, 1853. It is, however, $3,969,172 greater 
than for March, 1852, and $3,470,972 greater than for March, 1851, as will ap- 
pear from the following summary statement :-— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 
1851. 1852. 1853, 1834, 


Entered for consumption........ $10,651,142 $9,302,024 $15,099,249 $12,911,744 
Entered for warehousing ........ 1,181,925 916,519 2,015,011 1,856,688 





nd eg PE ete Oe 984,530 1,848,988 2,051,846 1,844,627 
Specie and bullion..... ka ewes 270,505 525,421 247,722 444,015 
Total entered at the port ..... $13,086,102 $12,587,902 $19,418,828 $16,557,074 


Withdrawn from warehouse...... 1,068,487 1,605,849 697,118 1,701,208 


The falling off has been greatest in free goods, chiefly in tea and coffee. This 
makes the total imports at New York from Ist January to Ist March $3,076,245 
below the total for the first three months of 1853; it is still, however, $14,410,897 
above the total for the corresponding period of 1852, and $6,651,498 above the 
total for the same time of 1851:— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK FOR THREE MONTHS FROM JAN, IST, 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
Entered for consumption........ $32,801,667 $24,911,287 $41,240,672 $37,987,365 
Entered for warehousing........ 4,034,101 3,201,496 3,669,854 5,052,144 
PE UUs vc ccvete cctcashenee 8,128,216 8,996,848 5,021,992 3,206,196 


Specie and bullion ..........065 644,991 740,450 404,200 1,012,768 


Total entered at the port..... .++ $40,608,975 $32,849,576 $50,836,718 $47,260,473 
Withdrawn from warehouse. ... 2,992,121 4,979,498 8,064,000 6,544,729 
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The total entered for warehousing has increased, but the amount withdrawn 
from warehouse is still larger, so that the stock in bond is reduced. Of the im- 
ports, a larger proportion than usual consist of dry goods, the total for March 
being but 986,150 less than in March, 1853, The amount entered directly for 
consumption showed a decline of $1,063,361, but this was partly made up by the 
increased entries for warehousing. The withdrawals from warehouse show an 
increase of $675,356. The receipts of cottons also mew’ a large comparative 
increase :— 

IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 

ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854, 
Manufactures of wool........... $1,184,479 $1,182,921 $2,065,217 $1,743,565 
Manufactures of cotton..... .... 1,123,009 1,002,885 1696,977 2,098,792 
Manufactures of silk............ 1,640,577 1,688,099 8,536,156 2,667,715 
Manufactures of flax........:... 878,251 701,572 1,052,245 826,485 
Miscellaneous dry goods ........ 899,988 519,964 699,879 653,556 





Total ..cccccccccccccccesees $5,171,804 $5,044,941 $9,050,474 $7,985,113 
WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


1851. 1852. 1858. 1854. 
Manufactures of wool.......-00% $84,552 $148,427 $93,278 $280,999 
Manufactures of cotton ......... 171,836 227,218 115,078 844,886 
Manufactures of silk............ 119,488 193,600 58,471 222,472 
Manufactures of flax............ 56,204 140,042 24,261 101,847 
Miscellaneous dry goods ........ 45,165 60,674 89,025 55,765 





Total withdrawn............. $477.240 $756,956 $330,113 $1,005,469 
Add entered for consumption.... 5,171,304 5,044,941 9,050,474 7,985,113 





Total thrown upon the market.. $5,648,544 $5,801,897 $9,380,587 $8,990,582 


ENTERED FOR ‘WAREHOUSING. 


1851. 1859. 1853. 1854. 
Manufactures of wool...........+ $126,591 $164,179 $211,410 $804,050 
Manufactures of cotton ........06. 170,125 154.083 191,024 217,418 
Manufactures of silk ..........00. 211,348 182,333 254,792 194.159 
Manufactures of flax ..........0-- 116,799 87,520 88,190 65,/92 
Miscellaneous dry goods.......... 43,392 52,762 $9,421 32,634 





Total ....cccccccccccccscess $668,255 $540,877 $734,887 $814,048 
Add entered for consumption...... 5,171,304 5,044,941 9,050,474 17,985,113 


Total entered at the port..... $5,839,559 $5,585,818 $9,785,311 $8,799,161 





We also annex a comparative summary of the imports of dry goods for three 
months from January Ist :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THREE MONTHS, FROM JANUARY Ist. 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
Manufactures of wool .......... $4,008,096 $38,429,584 $6,046,760 $4,906,014 
Manufactures of cotton ......... 4,419,832 38,249,014 6,417,172 6,110,686 
Manufactures of silk . eeoeess 8,096,488 6,688,886 9,790,888 8,918,981 
Manufactures of flax.. pie Daa 2,452,783 1,775,288 2,882,162 2,410,232 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 1,859,432 1,320,693 1,775,660 1,942,218 





Total. ..sscssecceceeceees $20,886,181 $16,413,410 $25,862,092 $24,288,126 











































Manufactures of wool .......... 
Manufactures of cotton ...... 
Manufactures of silk. .........6. 


Manufactures of flax 


I ae. ic cas Ci dedee 
Add entered for consumption.... 29,336,181 16,413,410 


Total thrown on the market. $21,989,827 $19,250,549 


Manufactures of wool... 
Manufactures of cotton .... 
Manufactures of silk ............ 


Manufactures of flax. 


Total..... 
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WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


eeeetreeeree 


Miscellaneous dry goods........ 
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1861. 1852. 1853, 18)4. 
$280,555 $559,464 $318,740 $843,657 
ws» 629,010 ~—s $21,461 425,520 1,249,399 
366,577 869,684 491,808 1,060,073 
235,204 450,465 91,612 418,983 
141,800 186,065 148,187 145,222 
$1,853,146 $%837,189 $1,470,817 $3,712,334 
25,862,092 24,288,126 





ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


Miscellaneous dry goods ........ 


Add entered for consumption.... 20,336,181 


1851. 1852. 
$339,098 $451,782 
565,863 415,570 
613,715 1,119,867 
203,556 113,021 ° 
155,816 122,849 


1853. 
$374,342 
421,121 
574,771 
55,284 
117,271 


$27,332,909 $28,000,460 


184 Oo 
$665,882 
949,065 
842,279 
270,259 
71,009 





-- $1,878,043 


$2,228,089 $1,542,739 $2,798,494 
16,418,410 25,862,092 24,288,126 





Total entered at the port ... $22,214,224 $18,636,499 $27,404,830 $27,086,620 
The last summary above given shows very little difference between the total 
receipts of dry goods for-the last quarter and the corresponding quarter of 1853, 
although it represents an increase over the same period in either 1851 or 1852. 
In regard to the imports of merchandise other than dry goods, a comparison of 
items is almost impossible from the great length of the list; we subjoin, however, 
a comparative statement embracing a few of the most interesting items of imports 
at New York from foreign ports for three months from January 1st—(the quan- 
tity is given in packages when not specified :)— 


Brandy ....-.pkgs. 
tf vain 06 
OCUPATE . ce cescecs 
Coal .++. tons, 
Coffee ....... pkgs. 
Man ce ven tons. 

“ hoop.....bdls. 


“ pig......tons, 
“ railroad... bars. 
“ scrap ....tons, 
“ sheet... .pkgs. 


© QOS oka ; 
“ chains, d&c..... 
Molasses ........ ‘ 
Oils, linseed....... 
eee er 
OIG 6 ¥ p:0 Wea . -tons, 
hie igs .-» bush, 
wi miaee ee 
Saltpeter.....pkgs. 
SRR 5 
UGA. ccccccecce . 
LAS dase Ceup wee 
GN cs Khaw eid s os 
Tobacco ‘ 
WE gvicscaes 
Weltetesdtdiceoss 





1852. 
Quantity. Value. 
8,892 $238,914 
489 78,077 
8,078 453,872 
9,196 23,924 
188,156 1,829,333 
10,920 880,097 
20,280 21,088 
5,431 60,001 
126,792 457,111 
17 173 
15,096 55,170 
8,209 7,255 
873 28,557 
13,726 194,068 
2,568 152,770 
5,799 120,090 
Ss ae . 
51,065 30,068 
SU AGO TS kas ias 
7,229 57,309 
8,391 214,239 
55,920 1,125,042 
266,629 2502495 
65,334 607,551 
8,572 140,045 
391 611,824 
8,657 132,125 





1853. 

Quantity. Value. 
7,745 $831,237 
699 120,503 
8,118 496,646 
22,412 65,111 
131,535 1,194,126 
16,899 838,988 
16,239 24,839 
10,423 151,916 
124,682 909,943 
647 12,044 
50,409 189,004 
2,281 7,171 
2,265 92,784 
18,217 206,138 
4,359 291,355 
8,083 129,179 
Se 
24,977 56,841 
BOE ws ec’ 
17,069 810,484 
108,108 1,667,125 
883,812 4,198,880 
129,985 1,068,287 
6,675 101,957 
469 688,188 
6,890 362,287 


1854, 

Quantity. Value. 
4,095 $238,549 
441 71,697 
8,044 585,397 
8,231 23,433 
85,712 1,049,060 
11,989 614,853 
8,970 13,691 
8,780 181,909 
72,493 694,415 
784 18,580 
14,798 96,726 
1,706 15,607 
996 63,279 
8,454 111,006 
2,270 160,727 
8,885 69,889 
104,131 68,272 
8,039 16,330 
14,979 819,588 
68,075 1,167,502 
112,187 1,015,782 
67,690 607,585 
8,671 145,838 
482 775,565 
2,892 186.523 
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The cash duties do not show a falling off equal to the decline in the imports, 
owing to the decreased receipts of free goods. 


OASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 


1851. 1853. 1853. 1854. 


January........ $3,511,610 04 $2,600,562 64 $8,311,187 87 $4,879,285 32 
February ....... 2,658,535 87 2,986,955 47 3,878,895 47 2,867,294 50 
March ......... 3,124,811 89 2,730,369 61 3,935,967 68 8,627,119 49 





Total......... $9,295,257 80 $7,617,887 72 $11,125,500 47 $10,873,699 31 


The exports to foreign ports for March show a large increase at all of the 
ports, and would have peen still larger but for the limited supply of produce at 
the seaboard. The total at New York, exclusive of specie, is $1,002,974 greater 
than for March, 1853; $1,266,237 greater than for March, 1852; and $1,715,456 
greater than for the same month in 1851. We annex a comparative sum- 
mary :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
Domestic produce ........+...- $8,976,198 $4,813,245 $4,705,007 $5,562,810 


Foreign merchandise (free)...... 29,121 100,557 29,732 98,191 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. . $16,494 857,230 299,656 876,268 
BPO ccc csccvcces ee eeevescs S0CR 2G 611,994 692,479 1,466,127 





Total exports .......+.e.e0+- $6,690,674 $5,383,026 $5,626,874 $7,508,896 
Total, exclusive of specie ..... 4,321,813 4,771,032 5,034,395 6,087,269 


This brings the total, since January Ist, to an amount $597,511 greater than 
for the same quarter in 1853; $6,496,749 greater than for the same period of 
1852; and $6,949,392 greater than the comparative total for 1851. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THREE MONTHS, FROM JANUARY Isr. 


1851. 1859. 1853. 1854. 


Domestic produce ...........+- $9,714,728 $10,085,484 $11,020,636 $16,267,937 
Foreign merchandise (free)...... 141,635 221,182 185,503 826,149 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable)... 1,034,456 1,037,746 786,511 1,246,075 
Specie. ..ceccccccceecsecceees 4,642,831 7,082,495 2,461,178 © 8,891,533 





Total expurts ..........0000 $15,538,650 $18,376,907 $14,853,828 $21,731,694 
Total, exclusive of specie..... 10,890,819 11,343,412 11,892,650 17,840,161 


The exports for April, up to date, will not show the same comparative in- 
crease, owing chiefly to the scarcity of produce. The following is a comparative 
statement :— 
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EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS OF CERTAIN LEADING ARTICLES OF 
DOMESTIC PRODUCE, FROM JANUARY Ist TO APRIL 15TH:— 


1853. 1864. 1853. 1854. 
Ashes—pots.......bbls 1,101 1,806/ Naval stores......bbls 98,590 168,086 
pearls’....... 168 241} Oils—whale......galls 17,470 33,514 


Beeswax...........lbs 89,885 68,838 sperm ...... .. 159,069 188,637 
Breadstuff's— WOR vc cicccute 2,626 7,255 
Wheat flour....bbls 468,487 441,568 linseed ........ 2,884 956 


DORR. bh cosets 400 4,605 | Provisions— 
Corn meal......... 16,403 26,599] Pork..........bbls 18,915 19,764 
Wheat........bush 750,611 1,018,892 WOO, caccccccss ce See: eee 





BGacccvccccescces cecces 006,068) Out meate..... . Ibs 492,244 5,425,746 
ME Siccctsciscns “SE08 5,753 Butter. s&s. eeeee 482,246 653,944 
PRP vn cccdncccse sceece -ccecee }) Oheene .....0500+ 0k 608,006 GORGE 
Ae -.. 894,722 1,569,004 Tard. <i eines o.ece'e 2,579,179 4,163,039 
Candles—mold...boxes 18,772 17,775 | Rice...........« tres, 38,849 10,519 
sperm...... 1,521 1,873 | Tallow ..... eee dia Ibs 466,718 761,229 
Coal.............tons 9,128 9,282) Tobacco,crude....pkgs 6,692 11,692 
Cotton..........bales 70,432 99,579 | Do., manufactured. .1bs1,403,429 732,914 
MG cckicccdcicccs 2610 E000 | Wilabene..... 6 «<0 767,479 $18,731 
TEOMS. cc cccccccccce: 47 117 


How extensive the foreign demand for American produce, and especially for 
breadstuffs, will be during the opening season, it is, of course, impossible to pre- 
dict; but there is every reason to expect an active trade up to the date of the 
next harvest. The supplies which we have sent forward to Great Britain since 
January 1st are but little larger than for the corresponding period of last year, 
and as her supplies from other sources are in a measure cut off, she must yet re- 
quire liberal provision from our stores, As soon as our canals are open, the 
produce will pour out to the seaboard, and there will be no lack of vessels by 
that time to carry it away. The French markets have been glutted for a little 
while, but wil! soon need a further supply, and at prices which will bring a profit 
to the shipper. We do not desire for our people any farther advance in price. 
Dear food is always an evil, and, beyond a handsome return to the producer, no 
legitimate interest is secured by inflated prices. Speculators in breadstuffs 
almost always lose, and their disasters meet with but .little sympathy from the 
public. There are many who look with very great anxiety upon the issue of 
our foreign trade in cereals, predicting a general crash when the fever shall have 
reached its hight. A few dealers will undoubtedly be swamped by grasping after 
too much; and others, who counted large profits after the first rapid advance, 
will find the amount greatly reduced by the closing accounts; but there seems 
to be no ground for any serious apprehensions in regard to the majority of 
shippers. 

Our reyiew closes with the prospect of a dark and troubled future for Europe 
—but it is not every black cloud which empties itself upon the earth, and even 
this may pass away without inflicting the injury it foreshadows. At any rate, 
we on this side of the Atlantic ought to be thankful that it does not threaten in 
our horizon, and that by common prudence on our part, even if the storm bursts 
upon another hemisphere, we may escape its violence. 
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THE NEW YORK COTTON MARKET 


FOR THE MONTH ENDING APRIL 17. 


PREPARED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE BY UHLHORN & FREDERICKSON, BROKERS, 
148 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


The month under review opened with fair prospects for those engaged in the trade. 
Considerable confidence was felt in the maintenance of the rates then current, and 
there were many who thought that diplomacy would take the place of arms in a set- 
tlement of the Eastern question—a decline in breadstuffs, an easy money market, 
together with steadiness in the Liverpool cotton market, warranted these views; and 
our market for the first week of the month advanced fully § per lb. on quotations of 
the previous week. The quantity offering was small, and the high rate of freight to 
Liverpool ($d. per Ib) then ruling, and the firmness of cotton holders, caused more 
inquiry for desirable lists in transitu, which met a ready sale at full prices. The 
market closed firm at the annexed quotations and the following large sales :— 


Export...........-bales, 4,944 | Speculation........bales. 5,486 
PAT ik nen ccisnces 4,191 In transitu........ eeree . 2,330 


Total sales during the week .......ssceeesesecceeeceees «»» 16,901 


PRICES ADOPTED MARCH 20TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N.O, & Texas, 


Ordinary ......... aseendeencns ne 8} 84 8§ 8% 
A eos . 104 104 10} 10} 
ce apps, dp ROLE TO TE Te 1l 11} 114 11% 
a distie OARS NS 114 114 124 


The demand continued good for the greater part of the second week of the month, 
when, owing to the absence of foreign advices, which were not received till Friday, 
some little irregularity in prices took place, and the Pacific's accounts not being as 
satisfactory as looked for, a decline occurred on most grades of } per lb.; still holders 
were not free sellers, and the decrease in the receipts then amounting to 632,000 bales, 
imparted confidence to many that prices would again rally. The market closed dull, 
however, at the following quotations :— 


BOTS corescce- 00 bales. 3,518 | Speculation...... --bales, 2,634 
Home use ........-- nase 2,971 | In transitu..... ivoeexaee 610 
Total sales during the week eee e eer eee eee ee eee ere ee eee eeeee . 9,733 


PRICES ADUPTED MARCH 27TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES ‘t-— 
Upland, Florida, Mobile. N.O, & Texas. 


Mb acrtedcsbsescnece ia PP 84 8} 8s 8% 
a mn, PELE eee ot ot 10 10} 
BOE TE vcncccnccccsencces 10% ll 11} 114 
ae cher ahescseges vapnee 114 114 114 12} 


For the week ending April 3d, notwithstanding the continued unfavorable advices 
from abroad, our market was but little affected. A slight decline on Middling quali- 
ties was alone observable. The sales of the week were to a fair extent, our own 
spinners and speculators being the principal operators—exporters taking only 845 
bales. Reduced limits, both on orders and advances, from the other side, and a 
stringent money market here, tended to chill the ardor of shippers, and caused them 
te pause. 
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In regard to the amount taken for home consumption since the first of last Septem- 
ber, we learn, from tables before us made up to this date, (April Ist,) that our manu- 
facturers, although actively employed, have taken from this crop 107,000 bales /ess 
than for the same time the previous year. This fact proves that they must now be 
very short of stock, and that they commenced the year with a larger amount on hand 
than usual, It is likewise certain that their requirements this year will exceed that of 
any former year, and the amount they will require in addition to the above deficiency 
must tell upon our deficient crop, as compared with the previous one. Annexed are 
the sales and quotations, the market closing heavy :— 


Export ............bales, 845 | Speculation......... bales. 2,883 
PE ere. Serr. 2,700 a ee 1,662 
Total sales during the week ...... ao OS eee Te TET sstvece: OR 


PRICES ADOPTED APRIL 8D FOR THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES :— 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N,.O. & Texas. 


SNOT occ sd gecccgsuscgs osee 84 8} 8 

Middling ..... Lat vaxecsasasnge 93 92 9} 10} 
Middling fair.......... views es : 10% 11 11} 114 
cihihcndakéahen’ sbaskeahe 114 114 114 123 


The week ending April 10th was one of extreme depression in our market ; the sales 
made were at irregular rates, but generally at a decline of gc. a §c. per lb. on all 
grades, The European accounts received per Baltic cast a gloom over the market, 
which even the above reduction in prices failed to dispel, and the market for the week 


closed heavy at the following quotations :— 





Export ........06 .-bales, 1,655 | Speculation........ bales. 2,190 
PNG WOE no ddiine His HN 1,672 | In transitu........ees00 2,158 
Total sales during the week......... TT TTT TT pectes 7,670 


PRICES ADOPTED APRIL 10TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
: ’ Upland. Florida, Mobile. N. 0. & Texas, 
COMES vc cskccvctcccstescste 8 8 8 8 


Middling............. Set: estes 9t 94 gt 94 
Middling fair...... e cecccscccese 10% 104 11¢ 11 
Ps aicelas cobs cdhbacdivis a cde 11} 114 114 12} 


The depression of the previous week, and a still greater irregularity in prices, has 
been the feature of the last week of the month under review. The continued decline 
in the Liverpool market, and England’s declaration of war against Russia, has com- 
pletely unsettled public opinion as regards the future course of the staple. The sales 
of the week were generally at a decline of 4c. per lb. on those of the previous week, 
and at this reduction but little interest is manifested to engage in cotton. Our market 
closes unsteady, and the few sales making are at the following quotations :— 


Export ......+.....bales, 1,068 | Speculation ........ bales, 2,161 
Home use .......+. ai ab 2,212 | In transitu........ eon axe 712 





Total sales during the week ......... etna ais cies is wasioee 5,513 


PRICES ADOPTED APRIL 17TH FOR THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES :— 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N,O, & Texas, 


Ordinary .....csvscccsessecones ves ve Tt 7% 
i MOTE Ce TTC eee 8% 84 83 9 

Middling fair.........cseccevees 10 104 104 104 
MU ccTasivakne ves clukeeecin ae 104 104 114 
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DIVIDENDS OF BANKS IN BOSTON, 
The following is a list of dividends declared, payable by the Boston banks on the 
first Monday of April, 1854, compared with the previous dividends :— 
1852. 1853. 1854. 
* Capital 


 mapedeaen TE cutee) 
3 March ’54. April. Oct. April. Oct. April. | Amount. 
Atlantic., ee ee ee ee BP eeeeeeaee $500,000 4 4 4 4 4 $20,000 





Miibkitdiesdinenes De. 2. 8. oe: oe 
DD iv .n a bb ehaeen due 850,000 8 4 4 4 4 14,000 
Boston (par $50)............ 900,000 4 4 4 4 4 86,000 
IGS S acdennocuans epi 800,000 44 44 44 5 5 15,000 
PINS < o'siicstacceseaes 100,000 New, December 20, 1853. an090 
bt... 2c. ae oh kh eR Sf 
SNS Viccdne vccneewae 250,000 4 4 4 4 4 10,000 
Columbian ............00. . 600000 8 8 4 8 8% 17,500 
Commerce........ceeeeeeee2 2,000,000 4 4 4 4 4 80,000 
Ms Soe cvéatbibesucedwe 700,000 84 384 84 4 4 28,000 
SE ii ne sind ken nedimiae 800,000 New, October 6,1853. 38 9,000 
Exchange......ccccesceeses 1,000,000 4 4 4° 4 4 40,000 
MUL RS: Cacvcicveccss 500,000 3 4 4 4 4 20,000 
sete ERLE ERE Te 850,000 44 44 44 43 56 17,500 
a One FT 4 4 4 4 4 40,000 
GN cabaus siacbsense ks 900,000 4 4 4 4 4 36,000 
MOOG ss pie acs daeeas eee 500,000 4 4 4 4 4 20,000 
Hamilton ....... <a ae AP 600,000 4 4 4 4 4 20,000 
BE rs ckunanaies aves 500,000 New, August 28,1853. 4 20,000 
Market (par $70)........... 560,000 ee 5 5 5 28,000 
Massachusetts (par $250).... 800,000 3 8 3 3 81-5 25,600 
ION °\ onde th ch ks wha 200,000 4 4 4 4 4 8,000 
Merchants’ .........-+.+++ 4,000,000 4 4 4 4 4 160,000 
Si betenudis cs cance 800,000 New, August 11,1853. 4 12,000 
New England...........++- 1,000,000 4 4 4 4 4 40,000 
OT he aie aca .. 960,000 32 8 St 8 4 80,000 
North America ............ 750,000 4 4 8} 646~=C« «4 80,000 
Shawmut ......... 0.6.4 aeniek 500,C00 4 4 4 4 4 20,000 
Shoe & Leather............ 1,000,000 4 4 4 4 4 40,000 
State (par $60)............. 1,890,000 34 8 8} 84 8} 68,000 
NE Sodéckniee ob boo saites: «apeee Reo 5 5 5 5 5 50,000 
ES eer ceaesnwar 600,000 4 84 4 4 4 24,000 
EU ss ch aeasaanch « secs ~A,20U,000 4 4 4 4 4° 50,000 
WOON So eds wea cee Jesecace: * BORtee 4 4 4 4 4 40,000 
WOO isin 65 ove cewsis 500,000 3 3 3 84 4 20,000 
Webster..........seeee00++ 1,500,000 New, August 15,1853. 34 52,500 

$1,088,600 


The above table, from the 7raveler, includes five new banks which were chartered 
by the legislature last year, all of which divide at this time, except the Broadway, 
(South Boston,) which did not commence business until January, 1854, but has earned 
2 per cent. The Eliot Bank has been in operation about five months, the National 
about eight months, the Howard Banking Company seven months, and the Webster, 
seven months anda half. The amount of bank capital last October was $24,810,000, 
the amount in April is $30,160,000—being an increase in six months of $5,350,000. 
The increased amount of dividends over last Octuber is $808,350. 

The Mount Wallaston Bank, Quincy, has declared a dividend of 4 per cent. This 
is a new bank, and has been in operation six months. The Randolph Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent. 
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CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF OHIO IN 1854, 
STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE SEVERAL BANKS IN THE STATE OF OHIO, TAKEN 
FROM THE RETURNS MADE TO THE AUDITOR OF STATE, ON THE FIRST MONDAY OF 
FEBRVARY, 1854. 





RESOURCES, 
INDEPENDENT BANKS, Bonds deposited 
Notes and bills Eastern with State Total 

discounted, Specie. deposits. Treasurer, resources, 
Bank of Geauga.. . $205,619 40 $21,206 26 $48,854 16 $121,651 038 $416,941 20 
Canal B’k Clevel’d. 155,706 42 20,46408 89,418 89 82,97000 862,240 07 
City Bk Clevel’d.. 181,882 54 18,27217 29,948 89 94,00000 829,160 96 
City B’k Columb’s. 331.096 67 27,98012 32,181 08 183,255 00 765,617 92 
City B’k Cincin’ati. 66,917 37 5,719 63 10,442 88 5000000 286,159 93 
Com'rcial B’k Cin. 836,581 66 6,203 86 9481 44 5,000 00 »=6418,747 17 
Fr’nklin B’k Zanes. 279,154 60 29,963 84 47,216 81 14445000 678,383 78 
Mahoning Co. Bk. 204,602 24 24,898 91 30,515 29 10541646 877,183 66 
Sandusky City Bk 145,713 22 8,269 86 10,504.99 72,60000 875,735 75 
TE SO aur” CE a aga be a aaakee = «deren aa. eee 
West’n Res’rve Bk 291,469 81° 68,927 28 42.124 84 225,505 64 659, 459 23 


Independ’nt B’ks 


A 
Derr 


Comercial, Cl’vl'd. 


Com’ercial, Toledo. 


EG a 
Delaware Co..... 
Exchange .. 
Farmers’, Asht’ b la 
Farmers’, Mansfi’ld 
Farmers’, Ripley... 
Farmers’, Salem... 
Franklin, Col’mbus 
Guernsey... ...0++ 
Harrison Co. ..... 
Hocking Valley .. 
Jefferson .... «+» 
MeO OO. ks 00 cei 
Logan .. soon 
DOMM 6 6.. 500009 
Mad River V alley. 
Marietta . ae 
Mech’s & Tr ‘aders’. 
Merchants’. ive 


Mt. Pleasant ..... 
Muskingum....... 
NOPwalK ..ccccee 
Piqua... ..seeeeee 
Portage Co....... 
Portsmouth ..... . 
Preble Co...... Pig 
i 6 Ree 
Summit Co....... 
MND) dass a es'us 
NS bin sie sane 
Wayne Co....... 


PMs nb ia0 ee 0:0 





2,218,698 98 


226,855 46 


OHIO BRANCHES OF 


$291,370 58 
293,653 14 
287,947 48 
645,251 98 
596,766 99 
399,378 68 
238,912 57 
222.135 72 
363,313 96 
250,730 58 
246,261 08 
228,795 75 
235,873 94 
464,065 82 
229,794 84 
301,257 49 
274,151 33 
279,408 14 
231,291 44 
290,815 29 
159,319 28 
$35,688 42 
257,820 12 
$04,918 64 
290,425 11 
255,210 72 
225,048 11 
273,500 10 
329,612 47 
249,211 05 
251,859 82 

14,328 12 
198,445 38 
490,446 15 
256,874 14 
444,483 19 
242,883 80 
230,597 78 


$42,258 37 
42,128 40 
41,464 56 
78,848 54 
79,062 75 
50,389 28 
88,195 00 
89,7388 34 
48,374 64 
89,942 24 
40,567 54 
42,264 88 
41,546 27 
68,741 49 
44,444 58 
42,107 30 
48,982 11 
45,021 29 
52,455 61 
40,181 92 
45,264 25 
40,526 70 
42,118 35 
$2,522 88 
54,563 11 
45,066 34 
41,505 96 
40,187 08 
46,619 27 
58,648 64 
47,421 39 
40,058 49 
41,689 10 
49,406 12 
42,358 47 
54,049 27 
86,072 49 
41,114 41 


292,688 27 


STATE BANK, 


$17,613 25 
43,114 13 
41,992 37 
62,494 96 

102,453 66 
81,585 40 
21,140 87 
67,6838 31 
28,074 97 
$1,628 28 
30,261 60 
43,186 68 
43,295 62 
78,108 47 
33,495 61 
23,992 30 
58,172 74 
27,845 86 
16,603 79 
22,431 61 
22,838 20 
33,227 63 
87,595 85 

9,453 92 
56,728 51 
17,677 02 
84,188 92 
30,288 44 
82,352 55 
29,369 74 
17,834 97 

124,668 28 
94,021 43 
82,557 14 

99.4 3287 91 
50,852 50 
84,626 02 
20,581 54 


1,084,848 18 4,593,629 67 


SAFETY FUND. 


$20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
. .250 00 

1,250 80 
ev ane 00 
30,599 00 
18,700 00 
23,750 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
31,250 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
19,860 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
17,000 00 
28,750 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
23,750 00 
20,000 00 
20,450 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
27,500 00 
20,000 00 
27,500 00 
18,000 00 
27,600 00 


$386,747 61 
471,761 76 
467,892 57 
889,134 56 
981,378 51 
637,175 76 
362,479 61 
411,015 05 
523,360 09 
376,906 91 
$73,901 57 
880,194 03 
885,566 64 
701,692 91 
351,799 27 
299,897 23 
437,801 80 
430,511 26 
355,887 33 
400,637 49 
262,875 42 
467,510 26 
409,552 08 
510,565 15 
504,765 89 
875,351 67 
$49,392 66 
409,243 49 
481,979 80 
415,194 77 
874,551 88 
274,244 31 
863,985 48 
666,747 74 
379,626 45 
603,148 06 
364,984 55 
409,818 79 





State Branches, 11,181,833 56 1,765,708 23 1,505,274 05 





849,609 80 17,348,630 36 


ee eR a Oe RES. Mt . x rs . 
a ey Bish saint kien 


Gch 5 te 








Notes and bills 
discounted. 
Bank of Circleville 618,458 87 
Clinton B’k Colum. ....... nae 
Lafayette Bk Cin. ......... 
B’k of Massillon .. ccccccccs 
O. Life Insurance & 


Specie. 


OLD BANKS. 
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Bonds de 


Eastern 
deposits, 


101,399 18 212,287 77 


posi 
with Auditor 
of State. 


ted 


Total 
resources, 


974,358 99 


eeeteeeeee 
eevee eeeee 











Trust Company. 2,096,105 57 8440587 ........ secceeee 2,580,495 47 
Total Old B’ks.. 2,714,559 44 185,805 05 212,287 77 eeccsees 9,554,849 46 
FREE BANKS. 

Bank of Com., Cld. $59,38702 $9,656 28 $12,559 20 &58,887 82 $158,764 04 
Bk of Marion .... 57,165 71 22,998 80 12,927 22 168,066 62 269,486 56 
Champ’gn Oo., Ur. 98,740 87 7,028 98 6,10746 53,78450 199,764 63 
Frkln. Portage Co. 45,176 89 5.92150 21,62048 48,96741 118,186 38 
Forest City, Clev’d 124,533 89 4.45257 16,12417 13,000 00 - 198.818 48 
Tron B’k of Ironton 72,617 57 9,489 15 38,98226 655,000 00 196,188 60 
Merchants’, Massil. 82,518 65 12,712 77° 16,157 72 '72,65012 217,817 89 
Miami Val., Day’n. 1,879 40 15,666 00 1,445 28 150,183 08 206,808 63 
Pickaway Co., Cir, $07,178 24 18,008 67 41,81058 91,087 76 641,001 82 
Savings Bk.,Cin.. 11750155 18,58648 16,99779  20,00000 461,524 16 
Springfield Bk... 186,312 08 10,147 62 11,878 91 80,029 07 276,576 37 
Stark Co., Canton. 24,077 67 7,884 46 11,955 90 38,220 50 90,883 95 
Union, Sand’sky C, 138,134 34 4,202 72 15,271382  84,00267 306,713 79 

Free Banks .... 1,265,168 88 141,196 00 188,288 24 873,879 50 8,257,029 75 





Grand total ....17,880,255 81 2,319,064 74 2,198,488 33 2,808,337 43 28,784,189 24 


LIABILITIES. 


INDEPENDENT BANKS. 


Capital Safety Fund Due to Indi- Total. 

Stock. Circulation. Stock. vidual Depositors, Liabilities. 
Bank of Geauga...... $50,000 $113,770 $121,651 08 $83,854 80 $416,941 20 
Canal Bank, Cleveland. 50,000 80,726 50,000 00 116,218 78 362,240 07 
City Bank, Cleveland... 59,000 — 96,393 100,000 00 58,846 82 829,160 96 
City Bank, Columbus.. 148,830 182,944 260421 00 154,097 92 765,617 92 
City Bank, Cincinnati.. 83,000 48,934 650,000 00 96,027 49 285,159 93 
Commercial, Cincinnati. 50,000 5,860 5,000 00 241,619 74 448,747 17 
Franklin B’k, Zanesvile. 100,000 139,226 144,450 00 162,235 61 6578,883 78 
Mahoning, Youngstown 50,000 97,888 146,445 00 173,234 75 877,183 66 
Sandusky City Bank... 62,500 70,996 72,600 00 116,885 08 875,785 75 
Ne SE COC EEN a ences wahian. st0eeceks. rabaoenen (ame ope 
Western Reserve, Wan 75,000 205,850 225.505 64 183,658 85 659,459 23 





Total, Independen B’ks. 719,330 1,042,087 1,176,072 67 1,236,679 74 4,593,629 67 


OLD BANKS. 
Bank of Circleville.... $200,000 $447,615 ......... $236,089 03 $974,353 99 
Cre CI, cea Nanceu.. wk kaos a BR i Te ia eae 
SAE vo scce ceuten., se ctenepes = wateus pos. paspenane 
Bank of Massillon .... ...... eekee tema es skals ethers ce nesace 
Ohio Life Insurance & 

Trust Company .... 611,226 3,640 ......... 826,271 68 2,580,495 47 





Total, Old Banks ..... 


811,226 451,255 ......... 1,062,810 71 3,554,849 46 














PRE 





























Pe 


Athens.............. $100,000 $194,656 


Akron ...... aweee 
Belmont, Bridgeport .. 
Chillicothe...... Peg 


Commercial, Cleveland. 
Commercial, Toledo... 
TE och daw. cesve 
Delaware County ..... 
Exchange, Columbus... 
Farmers’, Ashtabula... 
Farmers’, Mansfield... . 
Farmers’, Ripley ..... 
Farmers’, Salem...... 
Franklin, Columbus... . 
Guernsey, Washington. 
Harrison County, Cadiz. 
Hocking Valley, Lancas 
Jefferson, Steubenville. 
Knox Co’ty, Mt. Vernon. 
Logan ..... eccreanes 
Lorain, Elyria........ 
Mad River, Springfield. 
SE is 6 0s ostxee 
Mechanics’ & Traders’ C 
Merchants, Cleveland. . 
Miami County, Troy .. 
Mount Pleasant ‘ 
Muskingum, Zanesville . 
te fe Oo 
FO io dae st cnckees 
Portage Co'ty, Ravenna 
Portsmouth .......... 
Preble County, Eaton... 
Ross Co’nty, Chillicothe 
Summit C., Cuyahoga F 
er jake 
Union, Massillon....... 
Wayne Co’nty, Wooster. 
MMM b6bs cons nknd ch 


OHIO BRANCHES OF STATE BANK. 
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Total, State Branches.. 4,294,175 7,716,479 


B. of Commerce, Clev’d. 
Bank of Marion ...... 
Champaign Cy., Urbana 
Franklin Bank, Franklin 
Forest City Bk., Cleve'd 
Tron Bank of Ironton. . 
Merchants’ B, Massillon 
Miami Valley, Dayton. 
Pickaway C., Circleville 
Savings Bk., Cincinnati. 
Springfield Bank ..... 
Stark County, Canton . 
Union, Sandusky City . 


Total Free Banks..... 





Safety Fund 

at credit Due to 
Capital of Buard Individual Total 
Stock. Circulation. of Control. Depositors. Liabilities. 

seeee wee. $65,603 91 $386,747 61 
100,000 185,475 ......... 148,284 97 471,716 76 
100,000 198,523 $575 00 158,510 63 467,892 57 
250,000 374,479 1,500 00 188,875 19 889,184 56 
RIGMOO. TIBIAE ac vacseves 400,015 05 981,378 51 
TOU 000 SOB  civcccces 152.445 11 687,175 76 
107,000 177,482 1,050 00 48,881 61 862,479 61 
94,500 179,838 1,800 00 110,869 88 411,015 05 
125,000 229,972 ocoe cos 129,782 22 623,850 09 
100,000 180,782 447 00 75,881 85 876,906 91 
100,000 189,191 1,900 00 60,683 49 373,901 57 
100,000 199,897 1,095 00 62,879 85 880,149 03 
100,000 194,227 790 00 69,390 24 385,566 64 
175,000 287,008 500 00 200,507 138 701,602 91 
100,000 189,707 1,650 00 46210 (1 851,799 27 
100,000 190,684 400 00 7,997 92 399,897 23 
100,000 199,884 555 00 118,894 87 487,801 80 
100,000 192,669 122 00 106,975 94 430,511 26 
100,000 186,687 1,700 00 84,242 24 355,887 33 
100,000 199,715 250 00 78489 61 400,637 49 
74,675 123,693 1,560 60 41,254 78 262,875 42 
100,000 183,217 1,175 00 155,878 07 467,510 26 
100,000 196,875 1,000 00 92,156 90 409,552 08 
SOR OO. BONA vinssviens 246,784 65 610,565 15 
TRO. TROOS © viwnvaces 112,132 52 604,765 99 
100,000 189,594 1,359 29 65,783 18 375,851 67 
100,000 199,955 2,300 00 27,601 46 849,392 66 
100,000 194,095 1,595 00 78,259 69 409,248 49 
125,000 226,938 4,200 00 64,075 39 481,979 80 
100,000 197,500 6,102 20 96,075 54 415,194 77 
108,000 192489 ......... 64,986 94 874,551 88 
100,000 160,276 ...c.ise. 6,808 48 274,244 31 
100,000 197,169 2,250 00 49,367 69 363,985 48 
150,000 256,820 1,200 00 222,149 98 666,747 74 
100,000 197,874 2,577 70 57,895 84 879,626 45 
150,000 264,000 900 00 139,399 68 603,143 06 
90,000 162,090 4.200 00 838.115 22 864,984 55 
100,000 178,611 2,500 00 115,400 26 409,318 79 

46,553 19 4,052,896 39 17,348,630 36 

FREE BANKS, 

aR Gee 2 ARS ee $72,891 24 $158,764 04 
100,000  TIG SOS vcassceas 50,257 47 269,486 56 
25,240 40,239 $25,860 00 94,969 74 199,764 63 
25,000 41,498 42,000 00 9,145 45 118,186 33 
CEG 20416 veceacass 79,4383 28 198,818 48 
25,000 32,240 39,850 00 938,866 48 196,188 60 
60,000  GO766: oc icsenen 95,962 26 217,317 39 
70,000 186808 viacekvae's 11,170 63 206,808 63 
100,000 50,699 62,650 00 800,958 99 541,001 82 
T5000 © FESR. se ctisecicn 242,224 71 461,624 16 
25,000 55,384 75,000 00 112,985 84 276,576 87 
$0,000: BS 244 ecvervesve 15,919 82 90'883 95 
115,000 26,665 Seucenes 161,984 71 . 366-958 70 
720,440 629,187 245,860 001,881,719 62 3,237,029 75 





Grand Total ....... 6,545,171 9,839,008 1,467,985 86 7,683,606 46 28,734,139 24 
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CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The following table will show the discounts, deposits, circulation, and specie, on the 
1st of March, 1854, of the banks of South Carolina, which have accepted of the pro- 


visions ef the act of December, 1840:— 


609 





Discounts, Deposits, Circulation. Specie. 

State South Carolina.......... $1,922,789 $486,756 $1,744,805 $188,792 
Branch, Columbia. ............ 997,127 186,992: + ALG bid 5,076 
South West Railroad.......... 109,084 839,247 440,770: 64,714 
Planters’ & Mechanics’......... 1,188,282 282,889 482,965 165,836 
Union, Charleston .........0. 788,687 281,252 893,860 111,106 
State of South Carolina........ 580,123 415,316 565,336 120,782 
South Carolina..........e.00. 702,292 265,263 865,808 27,766 
Bank Chiurleston .........006. 2,162,259 622,031 2,093,046 841,435 
Farmers’ & Exchange ......... 860,062 98,015 818,075 124,498 
ME th ka cs anecteneenes 185,407 40,235 998,337 139,644 
Commercial, Columbia ........ 780,202 177,107 479,850 98,079 
WEE ik Cosveavidiaeees 119,728 16,626 476,805 80.694 
Planters’, Fairfield ........... 93,212 $1,868 220,240 22,122 
Exchange, Columbia, ......... 122,924 14,186 631,005 67,393 
Mechanics, Cheraw ........... 297,805 23,288 527,844 50,868 
GND shdeescesencadecees 161,905 15,949 182,020 57,896 
Sa rea ee ear 123,757 28,610 390,495 43,481 

$10,630,590 38,823,820 10,809,761 1,649,116 





THE THREE GREAT MINTS OF THE WORLD. 


The London Economist gives the annexed statement of the operations of the three 
great mint establishments of the world—England, France, and the United States— 


during the year 1853 :— 
COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 














Pieces. Value ih Dollars, 
Gold eee eeeeeree eee ee tee eee eeeeeeeee 4,252,576 51,888,880 
Cee owed cvccccsecessceues 55,751,068 1,570,514 
Copper eeeteeweewe ee eee eee ee eee eeee ee 6,770,825 67,059 
TOE i. < cnn 0K Seen ends jes casbaawees 69,175,460 55,808,513 
COINAGE IN ENGLAND. 
Pieces, Value in Sterling. 
OEE Ciscan vcs ceccescesecveesbeeees 18,396 789 11,952,394 
SVE. 5 0.0 Naas CUS ies DTS 25,187,592 701.551 
COPBEE 0c cccrcccccccecceves eeeeees 12,813,804 9,073 
WN cs 6:06 ova dedacticen itedeanare 51,308,185 12,663,008 
COINAGE IN FRANCE. 
Pieces. Value in Francs, 
Gold ..... o MOU WN TN ac cadecscuns annus 17,404,846 830,463,463 
NE so vncanas saecshanes sbueabais . 5,090,236 20,089,778 
Copper eee ee eee eee eseeeeteneseeee 80,869,285 1,974,939 
ee Cea recesescsvoteeese 53,364,367 852,528,180 
In the three principal mints of the world there was therefore coined, (in pounds ster- 
ling,) in 1853 :— 
Gold. Silver. Copper. Total. 
Dnited States... ...ccecsces 10,877,776 1,570,514 13,412 11,901,702 
ee ee ree ee 11,962,391 704,644 9,073 12,666,008 
PONS btn dé cuando io thnne 13,218,536 803,588 78,996 14,101,120 
Total eoinage........++ 35,548,708 3,078,646 101,481 88,728,830 


The total amount of coin of all kinds coined during the year in the three mints, was 
£38,728,830, which consisted of no fewer than 174,448,021 pieces—or in American 
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money the total coinage of the three mints was $193,644,150. When we consider the 
complaints made in regard to the scarcity of coin, we cannot help asking the question, 
where has this immense amount of money gone to! In the three countries, great 
complaints were made during the year of the scarcity of coin. The Economist an- 
swers the question in not only a satisfactory but a pleasivg manner. It says that this 
enormous amount of coinage, and the complaints still heard of an insufficient currency 
to conduct the domestic transactions of these great countries, “ points to an increase of 
ive ars activity in the productive industry, without any parallel in the history of 
e world.” « 





EXPENSES OF THE UNITED STATES MINT. 


The Washington Union publishes officially the following statement contained in a 
report from the Director of the Mint to the Secretary of the Treasury, ia answer to a 
call from the latter, of the charges accruing upon, and the expenses incurred in, coin - 
ing at Philadelphia for the past six years. For the first five years mentioned in the 
statement—namely, to 31st December, 1852—the actual expenses over and above 
the charges amounted to $305,812 90—being an average expense to the United 
States, during that period, of $61,162 58 annually. During the past year—namely, 
to 3lat December, 1853—the coinage at Philadelphia, instead of being an expense, 
has been a source of profit; the sum of $102,420 96 having been realized therefrom, 


over and above the expenses. 
Mint or Tax Untrep States, 
Philadelphia, March 29, 1854. 
Sir :—In reply to your letter of the 28th instant, I send you the following state- 
ment, showing the total receipts, as well as the total expenses of the mint, and the 
net cost or gain, as the result for each year :— 


Total expenses. Total receipts. 


1848........ $61,988 U7 $17,796 19 Netcostfor 1848.....:. $44,141 88 
Si iccas 89,732 56 30,771 24 do WEB. ccc . 58,861 32 
1850........ 245,077 88 173,791 84 do SOIR. 6s vee 41,285 64 
$068 065555. 440,906 23 350,089 46 do BORE nick 90,816 77 
1852........ 871,296 64 830,589 26 do ees 49,707 39 
SRS 427,643 99 630,064 95 Net profits for 1853....... 102,420 96 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your faithful servant, 


JAMES ROSS SNOWDEN, Director. 
Hon, James Guraris, Secretary of the Treasury. 





COINS ON HAND AT THE UNITED STATES MINT, 


By a report made to the Treasury Department, it appears that the following de- 
nominations of gold and silver coins were on band at the Mint of the United States, 
Philadelphia, April 1, 1854:— 














GOLD. SILVER. 
Double eagles...... sees $805,000 00/ Dollars...........0062. $11,295 00 
Eagles ....eeeseeee sees 240,000 00} Half dollars............ 125,200 00 
ees eee 245,000 00 | Quarter dollars......... 433,700 00 
Quarter eagles.... ...+. 76,580 00| Dimes..... eoceseorecce £45,000 00 
TOE ois skp 4),0:9'00 iri 84,000 00| Half dimes ...... Berar 57,700 00 
SUE iisnecbacs shies ses 79,199 00 | Remnants, &c........... 478 82 
Remnants, dic........... 16,772 10 
$878,373 82 
$1,492,551 10 





Total balance on hand at Philadelphia Mint, April 1, 1854, $2,865,924 92. 

The amount of dollars is $873,373 82; and it may he well to remind -the public, 
that those desiring silver change can obtain it in exchange for gold, in sums of not 
less than $100, and in such denominations as they may prefer. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 





COMMERCE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


Honotvutv, February, 1, 1854. 
To Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 

Dear Sta:—Annexed herewith you will please find Custom-house Statistics for 
1853, made up by the Collector-general, Warren Goodale, Esq. By the recapitulation 
you will note that the imports of last year exceed those of 1852 in value, to amount of 
$522,082 64, but do not equal those of 1851 by $541,870 70. In handing you these 
annual returns, it is very unsatisfactory not to be able to report favorably concerning 
the agricultural and commercial condition of this kingdom. 

During the past year there has been but little animation in the trade at the Islands ; 
our market has been much overstocked, and merchandise generally has only found 
sale at unremunerative rates, The smallpox that first made its appearance in May 
last, ran a most fearful course throughout this group, and the number of deaths from 
that disease since it first broke out is estimated at near 6,000, being a decrease in the 
native population of over 8 per cent. The retail trade was very much affected by 
the sickness, and has not as yet revived. In exports but little has been done. The 
demand for the productions of the Islands, for the California market, has been small, 
as the difference in price between the two places has not been sufficient to allow a 
margin to the shipper after paying duties. 

The whaling fleet of last year is of nearly the same number as that of the preceding 
year; the success of the past season does not equal that of 1852. The Ochotsck fleet 
was very successful, and the average catch was over 1,600 barrels, while those ships 
that cruised in the Arctic were unfortunate and averaged about 580 barrels, Freights 
during the past season ruled low, the rate having been 6 a ‘c. in first-class merchant 
vessels, 

Money has been plenty throughout the season, and exchange has been much called 
for. Whalers’ Bills on U.S. have ruled from 3 a 7 per cent discount. At one period 
they reached 10 per cent, but did not hold at that long. They are now at par. 

Yours, &c., 


B. F. SNOW. 
IMPORTS. 


The total amount of imports for 1853 has exceeded those of 1852 by $522,082 64. 
From the United States, they amounted to $954,919 95, which is more than three- 
fourths of the whole amount imported. The following are the imports fur the past 
four years :— 


1850. 1851. 1852. 1853 
$1,085,058 70 $1,823,821 68 $759,868 54 $1,281,951 18 


Giving an average for the four years, of $1,225,175 02. The amount of imports 
for 1853 exceeds the average of the past four years by $56,776 16. 


FOREIGN EXPORTS—COMPARISON FOR FOUR YEARS, 
1850. 1851. 1859. 1853. 
$46,529 72 $881,402 55 $381,148 51 $191,397 86 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS, 


ie intial $596j522 63 | 1852... .ccccccescccees $638,395 20 
MB decccccccmerwoweces * COREE eikesins keg vavcee.., RR 
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REVENUE, 


1850.... @eeseeseteeee $121,506 "3 SO is CE ia sh ciccs ces $113,091 93 
BOL. cdcnndecnodteers SE OO Peers cc akccescctdaes 155,640 17 


VESSELS.—THE FOLLOWING ARE THE ARRIVALS ;— 


1850. 1851. 1858. 1853. 
ERE SRS att eA 469 446 255 194 
Wie aa  ..s  T 135 519 535 










Of the above whale-ships, some have touched at two or more ports, consequently 
the number of different vessels are not so great as the figures seem to show. From 
the above statistics, says the Po/ynesian, the great lack of a domestic export, to any- 
thing like the amount of our imports, is glariugly conspicuous, and wil call for some 
mrewed effort, we trust, to create or increase it. An export is now the great desid- 
eratum. 









VALUE OF GOODS IMPORTED INTO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS DURING THE YEAR 1853. 


Total dutiable .......... $1,160,355 13 | Entered in bond......... $16,284 35 
Free of duty. ......ssc06 79,402 80 | Withdrawn for cons'ption. 25,908 90 


Se ac tile shits conn as ania ents ao bee thas hahae vomineeeenaes $1,281,951 18 


Of the dutiable goods, $587,770 29 were from the Atlantic side of the United 
States, and $367,149 64 from the Pacific side—in all, $954,919 93 from the United 
States. The country from which the next largest amount uf goods was imported is 
China, from which the imports only amounted to $42,056 86; from Chile, $38,099 80 , 
Great Britain, $20,471 74; Bremen, $12,225 91; Philippine Islands, $12,038 57 ; 
France, but $30. 














RECEIPTS FROM CUSTOMS IN 1853, 


Total duties received at Honolulu, $146,964 52; at Lahaina, 8,188 27; all other 
ports, 587 38—total in the kingdom, 155,640 17. 
Of the total receipts, $58,114 86 were for duties on goods; 70,209 68 on spirits; 





























and 8,261 75 for harbor dues. 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE IN 1853. 

Total value, $281,599 17. The principal exports consisted of— 
Baer. . cccrevecncs enue iawn: MRRDES | Denk ORR. cin 00 ogee sp ecgee 5,600 
i EEO occ eell.” “TORE Bee. os. ee de se tee eoeee 1,741 
Molasses... ....ccceccees eevee 58,448 Cocoa-nuts ...... ereeee ee © eee 2,000 
Ouffee:.. o000ce-c0es ado Ibs. 50,506} Tallow ........0+ee0> «oeelbs, 16,452 4 
PNG whan devanedes Gn ST SUMs sis doen’ 0 90.0a'pvnsennas 10,824 a 
Irich potatoes . 22... .c0cce008 15,464| Melons.......... AA Weoneee 2,500 a 
Sweet potatoes. ........0006 . 8,979] Fresh beef ........eeee0. Ibs. 88,000 
Seat aey envatdsckurses A 3,724 | Salt beef..... Nok Gane aee ee 13,260 
Sheep....... ee ee eee eee ee tere 433 





Of this total of $281,599 17, but $154,674 17 was really exported, the remainder 
$126.925 having been furnished as supplies to the 154 merchant vessels and 246 
whalers that stopped at the Island. 

OIL AND BONE TRANSHIPPED FREE OF DUTY IN 1853. 
SPRING SEASON. 








Sperm oil. Whale oil. Whalebone. 
Gallons, Gallons. Pounds. 

i To United States ........... ecseee 132,251 1,897,116 435,846 - 

; To Havre eee ee teeeseeeteeeeeee 476 37,038 22,000 é 

: FALL SEASON. : 

; To United States ......... ecccsces 42,669 1,853,194 1,520,559 : 
To Cowes, Bng......0. ccsceccces cceese i$ seeccece 21,040 
. i To Bremen eeeee eee ee eeeeseeserse §jo*#ee88 | ;j(j$-= + j;j  ##### #28 14,819 
a WOT viicidcccseeticccetevdves® i Sse a, eee mr 6,000 





Total e@eeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 175,396 3,787,848 2,020,264 
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ARRIVAL OF MERCIIANT VESSELS IN 1853—THEIR NATIONALITY. 


s total number uf merchant vessels that visited the Islands in 1853, was 211, of 
whom— 


Arrived at Honolulu........... 154 | Arrived at Wainea ......eeeeeeee 8 
At Lahaina. ee eeraeeteeeeeeeaeneeree 29 At Kealukeakua eeeeeeeeveee eeeneee 9 
At eee OF. ss case eeicke 10] At Hilo. eeeeeeee eeeeeeeereeeeeree 1 


Of these vessels, 137 wer2 American, with a total tonnage of 45,234; 17 Hawaian, 
tonnage, 2,072; 32 British, tonnage, 6,185; 5 Danish, tonnage, 866 ; 5 French, ton- 
nage, 1,034; 3 "Russian, tonnage, 1,228, 

ARRIVAL OF WHALERS AND THEIR NATIONALITY. 

During the same year arrived 535 whalers, viz. :— 


At Honolulu.........cesseee 246 | At Kealakeakua ........ececeeees 12 
At Lahaina. eer eeeeeeeeeer eee 177 At Kawaihae eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 20 
At Hilo..........2.- eeeeenee 66 At WINGER iW i disc cle 6 dec caccees 12 


Of the total, 500 were American, 19 French, 12 Bremen, and 4 Russian. 


COASTERS, 


The total number of vessels engaged in coasting among the Islands is 32, with a 
tonnage of 1,358. 





PRICE OF WHEAT IN ENGLAND FOR TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS, 


To Freeman Hunt, Hditor of the Merchants’ Magazine :-- 


Dear Sir :—I take the liberty of sending you the inclosed statement, compiled from 
Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations.” The calculations have been carefully made, and 
will doubtless be found correct, with the exception that fractions of cents have been 
omitted. Yours, &e., 

JOHN GRAME, Jr. 


A TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE PRICE OF WHEAT, EACH YEAR, IN ENGLAND, RANGING 
FROM 1202 to 1764, INCLUSIVE, IN MONEY OF THE PRESENT TIMES, 


Year. Per bush. | Year. Per bush. | Year. Per bush, 
1202 Kina Jouw... $ 86.) 1819... 0ccecceccs B@ UZ | U4BT.. cccccceccce 8 SB 
Cee cscepeess cb SORE a ciececcuc 3 eet Ca es cece ee bees . 24 
1223 Henry n.... BL Se ie obs caer ae MAT As vine 3 0s ees 88 
SE ci kcecuces yes eer SEER i ess eccake 83 | 1463 Epwarp IV. 07 
SUNG ia sé ceeae een OE SOR P e s ides wae’ T At PO a 6k cc cece 24 
1242... yeae we ‘ 14 | 1379 Ricwarp Il.. 22 | 1486 Henry VII... 88 
PORE kcciuivcecse. 3 ML Giaee ceive Bel. Pane cians 54 
FEET vet wceoccsdes 95 | 1390... cc. cccvee 78 | 1494..... cavename 14 
DERTi. cecccceccee. & 121 B40) frenar ty... et COU aks chacaneade 12 
SU ha ticakeesed th. PEs ken ena cae Tick BENE 66 0c becdvuese 44 
LEA a hae eeseeee 8 00/1416 Henry IV.. 76 poses 14 
1286 Epwarp I..... 66 | 1423 Henry VL. BEd Ios cee . wa 19 
BE ssccvseunnees 24 PRR SERPS 19 | 1521 Henry Vill. 41 
CRO xa 050k oo Sif EEEb  ccccccceccce L201) 1601 Rowagp VI... 5 
Wein ities ak-0% ond i DE BRAS Rina 24 | 1553..... tn eeeie 19 
Bec kcvnnnes ee.) mmR MC Gee sce is ccc. aE DEAAT occ cece 19 
|, LER ey epee ec. Dime ace eed de\ keel ke ee acs kb aneeeecexs 19 
1803.. ose Wet SOM kes caeekas BRIN di's'aus 6:04 a0 6 19 
1309 Epwaao IL. Olt ties concn cs ans SNE wavatercs ten 41 
TERR. i snsen aceite ek: ee ah oak Oak dee $8 | 1558..... viceuw awe 19 
re pyenereee Ub CT NAR Pe 81 | 1559 ExizaBeTH ... 19 
SOE cc kde ekscn ees SG Wb t PO0e i és tchcascece Be £5000. .cucae wiceee 19 
1336 Epwarp IIL[.. PER | | BSR aoe EES esr 19 
Rs sh aia abe wee Sh) 44S ic cesuvatace BT TON a rs candy dace 19 
PO ee cneeed 64 } 1456. cewwe'vererer’ ee (Oe 95 
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Year. 


pT aR ee Pe eee 
RRS peace! 
Dcs babaceéaare 
Ses ccssa succes 
Bcécs sekntccas 
BELG stuns s 0b% os 
ROD viiics oc éid 
NOOO s 65 kts K Ses 
BOGE isstwiie Xe 
PN iiesiks 4 cis 
1604 James I....... 
BOs 5 cas cians’ 
WG se, i Gak = sic 
ON iviedcctcddvedé 
RODS. . « vie'c'e's’ ‘ase’ 
GOD... cisie’eteee'sre's 
a 
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The average price of wheat per bushel for the two hundred and fifty years above 
given, (during a period of five hundred and sixty-two years,) is 86 cents. 


Highest price in (1270)........ 
© Mean. sin ccess coossees peess 


$7 95. 
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For 86 years, at different periods, the price ranged from 80 to 90 cents per bushel, 
for 28 years, 90 cents to $1 00; for 16 years, $1 0U to $L 10; and for 32 years from 
$1 10 to $1 20; showing that for 112 years out of 250 the price of wheat ranged from 
80 cents to $1 20 per bushel. The annexed statement exhibits the number of years 
during which the different prices ruled :-— 


Prices. Years. Prices. Years. Prices. Years. 
$0 05 a $0 15...... 12/$0 90a $1 00...... 28)\$1 60a $l 70...... 6 
CUR OC oiecccne OH) 1 OCR 1 16.;.... 16) 1 On. te. cen @ 
ee es one 8 $3] 110a 1 20...... 82} 1 80a 1 90.. ces 4 
0 gee O00..00%. OT 1208 YY SK. JOLT Week Mew 3 
0608 060...... 61:13 800 1 ..... 189) 208 9W.6..05 8B 
COR O80 86-1 1: Oe 1 BOM OY BOOS O....06 1 
it Oe ree eae tee. ee ee ee eg eer tine 








0 80a 0 90...... 36 





TRADE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA AND TURKEY, 


The London Bankers’ Circular, an excellent authority, furnishes the following state- 
ment of the trade of the United Kingdom with Russia and Turkey. It is generally 
supposed that the Turkish empire is unworthy of consideration, and that it must ul- 
timately fall to pieces from its own inherent weakness; but such an idea is very er- 
roneous, as will be seen from the following extracts :— 


It is estimated that our importations of foreign grain last year amounted to about 
12,000,000/., of this quantity imported, about one-third is in the hands of the Greek 
merchants, who have now almost the entire of this branch of trade in the Mediterra- 
nean. The official returns show that our export trade to Turkey has risen from 
888,654/. in 1831, to 3,113,679/. in 1850, showing an increase of 250 per cent. The 
following is the official account of the declared value of exports to Turkey from 1840 
to 1850, inclusive :— 





1840........ £1,361,589 | 1844........ £2,869,232 | 1848........ £3,116,365 
1841....+66. 1,647,554 | 1845........ 2,842,909 | 1849........ 2,930,612 
BS42. creas 1,847,839 ; 1846........ 2,211,897 | 1850........ 3,113,679 
1848. ccccces 2,301,856 | 1847......+- 2,992,281 


From this statement it appears that the value of our exports to Turkey more than 
doubled itself in eleven years. 

Our export trade to Russia in 1831 amounted to 1,191,565/., and for the eleven 
years ended 1850, the declared value was as follows :— 





OND. is wise £1,602,742 | 1844.... ... £2,128,926 | 1848........ £1,995,226 
MON ci ces . 1,607,175 | 1845....... . 2,158,491 | 1849........ 1,566,175 
1842........ 1,885,953 | 1846........ 1,725,148 | 1850........ 1,454,772 
MORgiiceeds . 1,895,519 | 1847........ 1,844,543 


The value of our export trade to Russia, has, therefore, declined to an amount be- 
low what it was in 1832, fur in 1851 it was only 1,289,7042. We do not however 
arrive at the real value of the export trade from this country to Russia and Turkey 
by simply looking to the total amounts—we must look more narrowly into the arti- 
cles exported to arrive at this. It will be seen that since we have opened our ports 
for the free importation of foreign grain, that our trade with Russia has gradually de- 
clined; but from the same period that of Turkey has gradually increased, and while 
the former has diminished nearly fifty per cent, the latter has risen to the same ex- 
tent since 1845. : 

We shall first direct attention to the export of cotton manufactures to the two 
countries, for these constitute the principal branch of our commercial intercourse with 
Russia and Turkey. In 1831 the total quantity of cotton manufactures exported to 
Russia and entered by the yard, was 1,960,634, and the declared value, 68,412/. In 
the same year we exported in cotton twi-t and yarn 13,959,666 lbs. the declared 
value being 790.3712. So that our exports of cotton twist at that time constituted 
the more important branch of the two; and it gradually increased up to the year 
1837, when the quantity of cotton twist alone amounted to 24,108,593 lbs. at a value 
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of 1,612,9562. Since that period it has never reached to a similar amount; and in 
1850 we only exported 4,370,576 lbs. at a value of 245,625/. ‘These are very signifi- 
cant facts in connection with our Commerce with Russia, and too important to be 
overlooked in our commercial transactions with that country. 

We shall now direct attention to the export of cotton manufactures to the two 
countries. In 1831 the quantity of cotton goods exported to Russia by the yard 
amounted to 1,960,634 yards, at a value of 68,412/. In 1835 the quantity exported 
was 2,883,059 yards, at a value of 109,298/. In no subsequent year was this quantity 
ever reached, the year 1849 being the period when the nearest approach was made 
to it, the quantity being then 2,137,108 yards, From that period to 1851 the exports 
of cotton goods to Russia, excepting the year 1849, have generally declined, as may 
be seen by the following statement :— 








Exp’t cotton goods Declared Exp’t cotton goods Declared 
to Russia. value. to Russia. value. 
Yards. x. Yards. £. 
1840. ....... 2,114,029 59,292 | 1846......0% 1,219,765 81,893 
cb asecsas 1,241,665 $7,625 | 1847........ 1,641,112 85,274 
pt | ere 1,524,542 $6,545 | 1848........ 1,605,297 84,509 
i onhs cae 1,815,811 27,584 | 1849........ 2,137,108 44,458 
1844........ 1,264,558 $1,468 | 1850........ 1,800,603 41,283 
| es 1,320,775 $0,184 | 1851.....606 1,568,934 80,257 


We have seen then that Russia has not only reduced her importations of cotton 
twist from England from 24 million pounds per annum to 3} millions, but her im- 
ports of cotton manufactures from 2 to 14 million yards. Now this cannot arise from 
any hostility to Russia in our tariffs, because we admit almost duty free nearly all the 
raw produce she is accustomed to export to this country. It is because Russia is in- 
creasing her own manufactures that she ceases to purchase of England, and we require 
no better proof than the decrease shown above. It is also clear that the opening of 
our ae to the free importation of grain has created no reciprocal trade between 
England and Russia. . 

If we examine the progress of our export trade to Turkey, we shall find that it 
presents a totally different aspect. We estimate, and a very natural way it is, the 
value of our Commerce with foreign nations by what is exchanged between the two 
countries ; and we can scarcely find a better example than that which Turkey affords. 
Having shown the increase in the total value exported to that country, we may next 
examine it with regard to the manufactures of cotton. In 1881 we exported 24,565,580 
yards; in 1836 it increased to 48,079,103 yards; in 1843 it amounted to 87,779,175 
yards; and in 1848 to 156,757,178 yards. Such is the extraordinary progress of the 
export of cotton goods from this country to Turkey, that the total value of cotton 
goods amounted to no less than 2,458,538/. in 1850—hence Turkey holds a most im- 

ortant commercial position in the trade and Commerce of the United Kingdom. 

In addition to the exports of cotton manufactures by the yard, a very large increase 
is shown in the exports of twist and yarn. The quantity exported in 1831 only 
amounted to 1,735,760 lbs., and in 1848, 13,019,355 lbs, 

The trade of Turkey has mide great advances since 1842, when the Turkish gov- 
ernment allowed corn to be exported. But it was the free importation of corn into 
England that has given the strongest impetus to the cultivation of grain in Moldavia 
and Wallachia, although the system of husbandry is very iaferior to what it might 
be. We are not much indebted to Turkey for our supplies of wheat; but we receive 
from thence immense quantities of Indian corn, and nearly the whole of this branch of 
trade is in the hands of Greek merchants. The importance of the shipping trade at 
Galatz and [brailia is sufficient to pvint out the value of our Commerce with Turkey. 
Between 1842 and 1850, the exports of Indian coro from the port of Galatz amounted 
to upwards of 1,400,000 quarters, being an increase of 100 per cent. The exporta- 
tions of wheat from the same port were on a more limited scale; but the exports of 
grain for the past seven years from Ibrailia have shown a very large increase also, 
In fact, if we are to carry on a reciprocal trade with foreign corn-producivg countries, 
there is not one in Europe holds out so many inducements as the increasing trade of 
Turkey. 

The Greek merchants who reside in this country, and who are now considerable in 
their numbers, are reckoned amongst the most honorable of men; and under an im- 
proved system of agriculture, the Turkish provinces could very materially increase the 
cereal productions of the soil. 
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Our trade with the Danubian provinces will probably become much more extensive 
even than it now is, if no political disturbances should occur to check its advance- 
ment. In fact, it may be said that England enjoys the principal part of the Commerce 
with the Danube; for our exports of merchandise of different kinds into Galata, in 
1850, amounted to about 435,000/.; and into Ibrailia, during the same year, to about 
463,0002, Of 891 ships that departed from Galatz, in 1850, no less than 133 were 
destined with cargoes be England, and 162 to Constantinople, leaving only 96 to all 
other ports, Of this number of ships, 117 were Greek, 77 Turkish, and 50 English. 

Of 505 vessels, which cleared with’ cargoes from Ibraila in 1850, there were des- 
tined for Constantinople 285, and 120 for England, leaving 106 to all other countries. 
Of this number, 202 were Greek, 100 Turkish and 56 English vessels. 





THE TOBACCO TRADE. 


The crop of tobacco raised in the United States, according to the Baltimore Amer- 
tcan, is considered by many as comprising the great bulk of the consumption of 
Europe, and few are aware of the fact that Hungary, with all its political embarrass- 
ments and its oppressive policy towards the agriculturist, produces nearly double the 
 owantl of that sent from the United States to Germany and Hoiland, An intelligent 
tiend has received the following statement of the imports of tobacco into those coun- 
tries in the year 1853, which we translate for the benefit of the American reader:— 


IMPORTS OF TOBACCO INTO HOLLAND AND GERMANY IN 1853, FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Hhds, Weight in pounds, Value. 
i aini'sn cess sais ed ak cae 84,115 $1,022,000 $3,368,000 
PES vc cencdhesdecds Las eae ess 1,037 1,140,000 111,000 
DNL ited cpu nsie ensemble usiiewets 20,638 15,530,000 1,881,000 








WE RIS ER eae 47,692,000 $5,260,000 
FROM THE WEST INDIES, 





Packages. Weight in pounds, Value. 
PONG ii 6c ccitee os tiwy clade ieus 142,638 19,214,000 $3,760,000 
SIN nude « sanenndes ss cnebhs's 115,950 14,271,000 2,770,000 
ee PEE ty PP Te 43,352 6,315,000 1,263,000 
WU: vcd S Cesssee stress ree 301,940 39,800,000 $7,793,000 


From this statement it would appear that whilst the total value of tob1cco received 
from the West Indies is $7,798,000, the value of that received from the United States 
is only $5,260,000, being less in value by two millions and a half. It must be ob- 
served, however, that there is a material difference in the price of the two commodi- 
ties—the average value of that from the United States being about eleven cents per 
pound, whilst that from the West Indies averages over twenty cents. 

The following table contains in brief the total production of Northern Europe :— 


Pounds, Value, 

















Ps 5 bb ele aod Owe Naas cw a cck es oo aase eRe 85,000,000 $3,100,0U0 
O.her German States........... See kes kd bua As 85,000,000 8,100,000 
TORREY bovvcccsccncsa’ se cvecocecenae seeces . 90,000,000 7,200,000 
European..... ee0iN eel eon Ce heeeees 00 bees - 160,000,000 $13,400 000 
From Weat Jndiesii; ih oid. teks Uidakdn de die . 89,800,000 7,793,000 
West Indian and Enropean.....ceeeseeesece 199,800,000 21,193.000 
Add import from the United States.......... sane 47,692,000 6,260,000 
BEE <6 0. 74hn tans. 50 nse ceeded nkaeedeee, Dee $26,453,000 


From this statement it will be seen that Germany and Hungary alone raise 
160,000,000 of pounds, against 48,000,000 received from the United States into those 
countries, The average value, however, is less than that of the United States, being 
abut 8} cents per lb. It is generally supposed that the crop raised in that part of 
Germany known as Pfaltz is about equal to the average crop of Maryland, say 39,000 
hhis., and that the other German States produce about as much more, The produce 
of Hungary is nearly three times that of Maryland. 
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An observant reader, says the American, will readily see from the above statement 
how small a proportion the whole receipts from the United States bear to the total 
amount of tobacco consumed in Northern Europe alone—being only about one fifth of 
the total amount, or in round numbers Jess than 50,000,000 Ibs. out of 250,000,000, 
He will also see that while an advance in price in Europe may materially affect the 
value of the article in this country, an advance here from a partial failure of crops, or 
other causes, can produce but little effect in Europe. A slight diminution in the con- 

eons in rags countries must soon countervail any deficiency in the produce of the 
ni ta 








NAVIGATION AT ALBANY. 


The Albany Harbor Master's Report for the season of 1853, shows the amount of 
moneys received by him, and the amount of tonnage that arrived at that port, as fol- 
lows :— 


Nan soothes tcidh dvces'tin 822 27,934 tons, 1} c. per ton $419 01 
POOR En sic tn wedi ths Gein ecetie 16 O08 ...8:5 5 m 42 45 
Ns isan dn to kuhin se pivawsed 89 15,502 “ +33 : 233 88 
Rcd 0tn + ivakinidinen Vennnse® 201 26,245 “ ° £ 893 64 
Pingu cae be. onainechedmaneinnd 12 687 “ " " 10 380 
GERD win vine vance vxkn bis daanctad 258 14,682 “ ~ : 220 23 





Total tonnage........ceseeees 87,968 Total fees..... $1,319 61 





BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE, 
Parliamentary returns just made public, give the following figures relative to the 


mercantile marine of Britain. For convenience of reference, we condense the reports 


into a tabular shape :— 
lsT, HOME TRADE SHIPPING, 


British sailing ships 


in Channel Islands Total 
but not colonies, Tons. Steamers. Tons. Men. 
SOU WE bn bbe adorn tee Cs 9.298 665,726 812 54,089 44,650 
Divine acetseceecun ker 8,477 689,342 874 85,471 42,740 
2p, PARTLY HOME TRADE, PARTLY FOREIGN-GOING, 

DO hath os dbocneed “<x6-t9 1,897 281,951 20 5,539 12,977 
Diientxasidon thabeeee 970 156,800 28 7,250 7,694 
8p, SOLELY FOREIGN-GOING SHIPS. 

SUeacssaus oscanacceves 6,612 2,040,344 82 48,6938 94,984 
Ess cusua bncacedemens 8,110 2,665,685 237 125,539 122,091 


TOTAL OF BRITISH SHIPPING, 


ABEDscnccecy cocoecvens: 18,221 8,096,342 . (steam and sail) 152,611 
BR knoe 6 cca ctheal ish 18,206 3,780,087 (steam and sail) 172,525 


River steamers not included in the above. 





THE COAL TRADE OF ENGLAND AND THE WORLD, 


To euch an extent has the British coal industry been developed, that at the present 
time not less than 37,000,000 tons are annually raised, the value of which at the pit’s 
mouth is little less than £10,000,000 ; at the places of consumption, including expen- 
ses of transport and other charges, probably not less than £20,000,000. The capital 
employed in the trade exceeds £10,000,000. About 400 iron furnaces of Great Britain 
consume annually 10,000,000 tons of coal and 7,000,000 tons of ironstone, in order to 
produce 2,500,000 tons of pig-iron, of the value of upwards of £8,000,000. Add to 
this that about 120,000 persons are constantly employed in extracting the coal from 
the mines, and that in some of the northern counties there are more persons at work 
under the ground than upen its surface, and some approximate idea will be formed of 
the importance and extent of this branch of our industry. The extent of the coal 
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area in the British Islands is 12,000 equare miles, and the annual produce 37,000,000 

tons; of Belgium 360 miles, annual produce 5,000,000 tons; of France 2,000 miles, 

annual produce 4,150,000 tons ; of the United States 113,000 miles, annual produce 

5,000,000 tons; of Prussia 2,200 miles, anoual produce 3,500,000 tons ; of Spain 4,000 

miles, annual produce 550,000 tons; of British North America 180,000 miles, annual 

roduce not known. Taking the British Islands and dividing them into districts, we 
id the supposed workable area as follows, in acres :— 


Northumberland and Durham —_5 00,000 | Somersetshire & Gloucesters’e. 167,500 


Cumberland, Westmoreland & South Wales..........+.+++ 600,000 
Weat. Riding .....:...... 95,500 | Scottish coal-fields.......+.- 1,045,000 
Lancashire, Flintshire, & North BEIIR: < is.n0.0.0n0i unasbaeaia ee 


Staffordshire ............  650,000|Connaught.............++- 200,000 
Shropshire & Worcestershire. 79,950| Leinster..........eseee- + 150,000 
South Staffordshire......... 65,000 | Munster.........s.e+eeee++ 1,000,000 
Warwickshire & Leicestersh’e. 80,000 


_ Our exports, which in 1840 amounted 1,606,000 tons, valued at £576,000, had in- 
increased in 1850 to 3,531,000 tons, of the value of £1,284,000. In 1841 our exports 
to— 

France were...........tons. 451,300 | Prussia........++.-++. tons. 116,296 
i binekiusksenrenaas 178,876 | Russia ...ccccccccccaness 77,152 


In 1850 they were to— 


PO oe ea csv? tons. 612,545 
Me eS eae tks 159,953 





| ee re .» tons, 186,520 
Wine cccucesenentasse® 235,188 








COMMERCE OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

According to the annual statement published in the Herald, the number of vessels 
enrolled in the Cleveland District is 148, and the aggregate tonnage 25,842 tons. The 
tonnage is a little below that enrolled at Oswego. The Herald's tables showing the 
value of imports and exports for 1853, aggregate as follows:— 





Total amount of imports coastwise.........eseseeeeeeeeeeers - $54,801,174 
* - exports Coastwise.....ceeeeeeeeees se esecees ee 32,820,521 
* . foreign imports........++++ basesecce bepeceee ‘“ 170,608 
sa 0s foreigu exports...........006 pies wee eedehebe! #6 397,209 
Total exports and imports by Lake.......... 60 aesevcces esee 86,969,512 
Add estimated value of exports and imports by railroad ...... ees 15,000,000 








| MTT Tree i eit Teeter TITEL ETE L eee 101,969,512 





INSPECTION OF LEATHER IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The law requiring the inspection of leather at the Port of Philadelphia, went into 
effect in May, 1813. The inspections since have been as follows:— 





1853...... a set, MOONE | WOON, . os oc nconmeons sides, 801,261 
SO oie icine Aes set UE PETS. cn nnaahncnden sanmele $63,531 
I vccictinic niignae i scce iin 432,721 | 1846......... ere nae 241,183 
SI ibis i ciiican « es aoe NE SO kev is cocamnetncacs 231,501 
ico he aiins cscs ens $19,156 | 1844.......0.. yin tsdie eis 233,377 





INDIA HEMP A RIVAL TO RUSSIAN, 


The Honorable East India Company have recently forwarded to the Manchester 
Commercial Association samples of fibrous grasses, said to grow in Assam, and other 
districts of India. One of these samples is identical with the fiber known as China 
grass, and has been valued by the Messrs. Marshall of Leeds, at from £418 to £50 per 
ton. Another of the samples seems calculated to rival Russian hemp, as in a recent 
experiment the former bore a strain of 343 1bs., while the latter could only sustain 
160 lbs. 
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JOINT STOCK AND MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCR COMPANIES OF NEW YORK. 

The following statement, showing the capital, assets, liabilities, income, and expend- 
itures of each class of fire insurance companies in the State of New York, from which 
returns have been received for the year ending December 81st, 1853, has been com- 
piled from the report (not yet printed) of the Controller, recently made to the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York. It embraces the aggregate of sixty-five juint-stock 


and sixty-two mutual companies :— 


SIXTY-FIVE JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 
Aggregate capital (oath) os i. 6h P is ead bee TU RT ek oe 


ASSETS, 
Value of real estate . Sere eee e ee eeereeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Premiums unpaid on policies issued. ee ere cece cereeesesccesese 
0 re wn ila asececeabucctvleccseesesceccsevecte 


Cash on hand.. 
Cash in banks . aiimcatins oa 
Amount loaned on real estate (first lien). 
Amount due on judgments........... eeeccees 
Amount of stocks owned ..........ceceeees 

Stocks held as collateral for loans........ "$936, 978 
Aupemeh henna Die sii cits dda ch enapiwane cannhecesteces 
Amount of all other loans ........ 
Amount of interest due.......... 


eeee-e ereeee eee eer eeeteneereee 
ee er eee r ee eee e er eeeee 


eee ee ee ee ee eeeeeeeeeteeeeeee 


Aggregate amount of capital and surplus .........eeeeeeees 








LIABILITIES, 

Lodaps Gan pid wapald,..cccecscsorsccacescecccassse nescence 
Logi Gelined and Temsthd ...5o0s cos cccrccccccscesenbwesns Hke 
Losses incurred during the year .......+-.es0+% $1,173,162 16 

BGOOGMNOUME PONG . oon ccc ccesedesecsece 450,027 66 
Losses reported, on which no action has been taken.......0s+0+0+ 
Dividends declared and unpaid........... ois cecececvecseesces 
Es i vin wiinna cock kc eueheieca0xens ihain sees gai 
Amount of all other claims ............0.. 1s wena eee exe eens 


Total amount of liabilities......... 


eeeeeeeeee eee eseeeeeee 


INCOME. 
Cash received for premiums ........seeseesees cesoseee 
Notes received for premiums.......... ce eescescees ce ecccceene 
Interest received for premiums. ..........6 apessasecccbevcrie’s 
Amount received from other sources ......++.eeeeeeeees ebeeeee 


Taber ammownl-oF MOONS. 66.85 20k a cvs bck ck csdscccdd 


EXPENDITURES. 
Losses paid during the year ..... ...-. 209 9.9 09 one, we meseen oe 
Losses which accrued prior to last statement. eeeee ” $161, 395 87 
And which were estimated therein at . 60,3835 74 


Losses which accrued during the year..........++ 1,284,677 12 


Dividends during the year............ Sw cle ce cecses sedebceee . 
Salaries, commissioners, and fees paid ............eseeee00+ oasis 
Amount paid for taxes......... TRIPP Erererererrrer errr re eri 
Amouut of all other payments eee ecceerccercccrcceseseseeese : 


Total amount of expenditures......csccccescesscceesesess 


$13,300,0.0 00 


$376,991 77 
135,336 06 
116,885 52 
116,927 62 
843,706 87 

12,848,811 71 
19,685 26 
325,708 60 
880,142 90 
181,464 62 
266,294 68 








$16,066,949 15 


‘$120,129 26 
101,625 51 


723,184 ‘50 
186,112 88 
17,182 29 
28,000 00 
28,290 99 








$1,204,475 388 


$3,800,858 77 
98,024 06 
480,558 97 
44,657 00 








$4,724,098 80 


$1,732,072 14 


1,502,273 99 
710,099 84 
138,907 44 

96,401 82 





$4,179,755 23 
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SIXTY-TWO MUTUAL COMPANIES. 
Aggregate capital... ...es.csc-cccccscccnepecceseeeccceesees 





ASSETS. 

Value of real estate ......ccecccccccscccccccecesscecsscseues 
Premiums unpaid on policies IBUET. . oe cece eccecnses ececeeres 
Cash in hands of agents. .........cescccceccccee seccecscese ; 
Yet on ERE RE ae Seeoees pees Ses 
Cash in banks ...........-.. eeeeeaeeresssccreessase (98 : 
Loaned on real estate (first lien). . pe ecacess Rev bschecetuses : 
Amount due on judgments........-.s+++ ++» seasensa¢ecetaee es 
Amount of Stocks Owned... ..ccccceecessecceeeercceceess eons 
Stocks held as collateral on loans .........-- eens “$11, 000 00 
Amount loaned thereon ........ccccceccscccsecccecceseeee eee 
Amount of all other loans .......-seceeceeeeseeeereensesceees 
Assessments on stocks paid ............00+ sees $2,997 40 
Assessments on stocks unpaid. .....s++seseeeseee 
Assessment on premium notes paid ..... censoeee "$451, 374 07 
Assessment on premium notes unpaid ........-..-2006- ce pces ; 
Amount of interest due .......ccccccccescceccees cosseees ee 
Amount of premium notes on which policies issued.......-+ee0 

BWM ca ccccsoces rrirrrirr ere en ees cecncennces 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses due and unpaid .........eeeeeeeeees ebiesevivcccecesi es ‘ 
Losses claimed and resisted......... So avdeee seveedsvevWidebes 
Losses incurred during the Hite estate OOM M6 

Less amount paid.......seeeeseeeeeees sees 487,315 22 
Losses reported, on which no action has been taken......... Siete 
Dividends declared and unpaid. .......eccceeereeeereeneeees es 
Amount of money burrowed ....... ITT TTT coeee 


Amouut of all other claims:. 64.01. cios ics) cles cas deircccesstiecdes 


Total amount of Liabilities .............. bose ctede’ erers 
INCOME. 

Premiums received in cash ........ jeachene soKensvncctasesee 
Notes received for premiums .....+6.++.+0++ oe bevereccene cone 
Amount of interest received for premiums se ecceee eocceens sees 
Amount received from all other sources.........0+eeeeeeeeeeees 

Aggregate income ........secsesececee pesca vee Pererrrryy 

EXPENDITURES. 

Loeses paid during the year... ....cccescccoceccccccccsecccecs 
Of which there accrued prior to the last statement. $815,659 89 
And now estimated therein at......e..eee-eeee 253,736 44 
Amount which accrued subsequent to last statement 667,048 41 
Dividends paid during the year........ ppecsapecekecenccensers 
Salaries, commissious, and fees paid.......e.ceceeeeeeeeeeecees 
Amount paid for taxes......... oe eeccccccescevccers setooccee 
Amount of all other payments ..... Prrrrrre TT rir . 


Total amount of expenditures. .....46 seceecesecsreceeees 


eee 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


In the court of Common Pleas, (1854,) before Judge Incranam. James W. Savage, 
assignee of Goodday, vs, The Farmers’ Insurance Company of Oneida County. 


The plaintiff sues 
as assignee for the benefit of the creditors of the insured. The premises which con- 


This was an action to recover damages for loss eustained by fire. 
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$11,621,914 90 


$8,678 58 
2,49) 85 
483,019 72 
118,221 77 
165,042 43 
856,760 45 
16,797 16 
4,000 00 
8,300 00 
353,052 38 


1.474 38 
370,476 13 
41545 52 
10,847,098 24 


$12,239,887 51 








$139,899 16 
339,997 63 


191,586 53 
89,278 71 

92 92 
110,129 81 
68,438 99 


$938,923 75 


$1,623,937 23 
756,888 05 
80,940 64 
307,187 28 








2,718,403 30 


$1,104,942 75 


$2,197 94 
429,963 78 

6,694 92 
85,782 25 








$1,659,461 64 
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tained the property insured were in Fulton-street, and the fire occurred in Dec., 1852. 
The s consisted, for the most part, of ready-made clothing, and materials for mak- 
ing clothes, The defence set up was, first, that the premises were purposely set fire 
to, and that Goodday was guilty of fraud in altering the inventory of goods after the 
fire occurred, so as to make the amount of goods burned appear much greater than it 
really was, and also that after the fire some of the goods saved were removed, which 
decreased the amount that should be credited to the Insurance Company. In relation 
to the alleged alterations in the invoices, a clerk of Goodday, who was examined for 
the plaintiff, admitted, on his cross-examination, that he made several alterations in 
the inventory, which greatly increased the amount gf, 3 alleged to have been 
burned, and that he made those alterations by directi 'Goodday. In reply to this, 
Goodday positively denied it. ’ : 

The court charged the jury. As to the burning of the house, there was no testimony 
to warrant its being imputed to Goodday. The circumstances proved in relation to it 
were of too slight a character to warrant such a conclusion, But the jury, if they 
thought proper, had a right to differ from the court on this point. The other alleged 
ground for vitiating the policy, on account of fraud, was divided into two branches. 
One of them was the alterations in the invoices. The proof of that rested on the evi- 
dence of the clerk, who was called as a witness for the plaiatiff; and if his testimony 
was true, there could be no doubt that the defence must be sustained. This witness 
stood in a peculiar position, and his evidence seemed to be drawn from him unwillingly. 
He was, however, positively contradicted by Goodday. It was for the jury to say, 
whether that witness was worthy of credit; and if he was, the court could not see how 
there could be any escape from a verdict for the defendants. As to the alleged re- 
moval of goods which escaped the fire befure the sale of them, if these removals were 
made for the purpose of lessening the stock after the fire, it was a fraud, If the jury 
believed that either these charges of fraud were substantiated, they must find for the 
defendants; and if not, the plaintiff was entitled to recover the proportionate amount 
of his policy with defendants. 

Verdict for defendants, 

Goodday had the property so destroyed insured for various amounts with four insur- 
ance companies, 


———— 


EXTRAORDINARY FRAUD IN LIFE INSURANCE, 


Phe following singular case of a fraud committed in Berlin, on two insurances in 
London and Copenhagen, discovered after a concealment of four years, we find related 
in a foreign paper :— 


An extraordinary case of fraud has just been discovered here, the details of which 
are almost incredible; but as the police have acted on certain information, and the 
parties have been arrested, there is no doubt of their truth. On the evening of the 
28th of September, the priest of the Catholic congregation and the sexton of the 
burial-ground belonging to the Catholic church, were surprised by an intimation from 
the criminal police that one of the graves was to be opened and the coffia officially 
examined, suspicions having arisen as to its contents. At the appointed hour on the 
29th, a judge of the city court, M. Scblottke, M. Meier, the staatsanwalt, or public 
prosecutor, M. Steiber, the polizei-rath, and a body of constables, arrived at the 
ground, outside the Oranferberger gate. The clergyman and sexton were also in 
attendance. 

After some searching the grave was found in which, on the 24th of November, 1848, 
a certain Franz Thomatscheck, a master tailor, was buried. The coffin was found in 
good preservation. According to the information the police had received, it was 
stated it contained no body, and when opened, the supposition was fully confirmed. 
Instead of a corpse, an old board, wisp of half rotten straw, and some stones, were 
all that was visible. Yet the sexton remembered that the coffin had been interred 
with all religious ceremony, amid a circle of weeping frietids and relations of the sup- 
posed defunct. The registry of the burial had been regularly made, and no one con- 
nected with the church had any doubt that a real interment had taken place. 

Before the police searched the ground, they had arrested several persons in the city 
—among them the medical man who had attended the supposed deceased in his last 
illness, and had written the certificate of his death, on the faith of which the funeral 
rites had been performed. 
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The ground of the deception was an extensive fraud on two life insurance offices— 
one in London, the other in Copenhagen—two distant establishments having been 
chosen to render the cheat more practicable. The parties to it were Anton Thomats- 
check, also a tailor, who, in 1848, resided in a house on the Linden, and his brother 
Franz, who in that year had returned from Copenhagen, and lived with him. The 
were both in needy circumstances, and to procure money they formed the plan whi 
was so successfully carried out, and so long concealed. Anton insured the life of 
Franz in a London office for 9,000 thalers, and in another at Copenhagen, for 1,000 
more, 

Shortly afterwards, Franz was reported to be dangerously ill, was attended by a 
surgeon, and duly died. The surgeon, for a bribe of 100 thalers, (or $75,) drew up 
and signed the certificate of the death, on which the premiums were paid to the sur- 
viving brother. The coffin, prepared as described, was committed to the earth with 
all the ceremonies; and, impelled by a strange curiosity, Franz, who shortly before 
his death had left the house of mourning in disguise, watched his own burial at a dis- 
tance, and heard the funeral service read over himself! Immediately afterwards he 
fled frora Berlin, and fixed his residence in a small town in Bohemia, where, by the 
aid of the telegraph and the Austrian government, he has been arrested befure he 


- could receive information of the discovery of the fraud. Anton was paid the insur- 


ances, which he divided with his brother. When this part of the transaction was ar- 
ranged, the disconsolate widow of the (in a double sense) departed man, also left 
Bertin, and joined him in his Bohemian retreat, 

After nearly four years, the crime is discovered, and all the parties to it are in the 
hands of justice. The “dead alive” will have to stand at the bar, together with the 
doctor who killed him, and the process, it is anticipated, will be in the highest degree 
interesting. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 





EXTENSION OF THE WAREHOUSING SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES, 
GENERAL REGULATIONS. NO. 20, 


TO COLLECTORS AND OTUER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS, 
Treasury DeparTMeEnT, March 30, 1854, + 


The annexed copy of an act of Congress, entitled “ An act to extend the ware- 
housing system by establishing private bonded warehouses, and for other purposes,” 
approved the 28th instant, is herewith transmitted for the information and govern- 
ment of collectors and other officers of the customs. 

There are several important provisions of this act which require a modification of 
the warehousing regulations of the 17th February, 1849. Those regulations, however, 
in other respects will continue in force until modified or revoked by further instruc- 
tions. It will be perceived that by the provisions of the 4th section of this act, im- 
ported merchandise duly entered after its date for warehousing under bond may con- 
tinue in warehouse without payment of duties thereupon for a period of three years 
from the date of orizinal importation. It may be withdrawn at any time, within that 
period, either for consumption on due entry therefor, and payment of duties and 
charges, or for exportation without the payment of duties. When withdrawn for ex- 
portation, however, the storage and charges due on the merchandise so withdrawn 
must be paid. 

When duties shall have been paid on merchandise entered for consumption, they 
cannot be refunded on the exportation of the merchandise without the limits of the 
United States; nor can any abatement of duties be granted, or allowance made, for 
or on account of any injury, damage, deterioration, loss, or leakage, sustained by mer- 
chandise while in depaais in any public or private bonded warehouse established or 
recognized by the act. In pursuance of the provisions of the same section, the bond 
given on the entry of the merchandise for warehousing will be according to the an- 
nexed form A. 

The extension of the warehousing period to three years, it will be perceived, is 
made applicable to merchandise bonded before the passage of the act and still re- 
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maining in warehouse. Any wares, and merchandise, therefore, which may be 
in wa under bond on the receipt of these instructions will be permitted to re- 
main therein for the period of three years from the date of original importation, and 
may, at any time within that period, be withdrawn for consumptiun on payment of 
duties and charges, or for exportation on payment of such charges and storage as may 
be due thereon. 

It must be distinctly understood, however, that when any bond given before the 
passage of this law for any merchandise still remaining in warehouse reaches maturity, 
the owner or importer, if he desires to avail himself of the warehousing period as now 
extended, must give a new and satisfactory bond according to furm A, when the former 
bond will be canceled. 

The particular attention of collectors and other officers of the customs is called to 
the very important provisions of the 5th and 6th sections of the act, which regulate 
the transportation of merchandise in bond. 

The following routes for the transportation of merchandise in bond from one port 
of entry to another port of entry or delivery, have been authorized by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to wit :— 

From the ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, to Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Nashville, Natchez, Evansville, New Al- 
bany, Burlington, Vt., Sacket’s Harbor, Rochester, Oswego, Lewiston, Buffalo, Ogders- 
bury, Plattsburg, Cape Vincent, Erie, Toledo, Sandusky, Cleveland, Detroit, Michili- 
mackinac, Chicago, and Milwaukie, by canal, railroad, river, or lake, wholiy or in part, 
as the party may select in his entry. Also, from a port or ports on the Atlantic to 
any other port on the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, or the Pacific, or vice versa, by euch 
route and conveyance as the party in his entry may select) Also, from the port of 
New Orleans to any port of entry or delivery on the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
and by such conveyance and route as the party in his entry shall select. Also, from 
the ports of Charleston and Savannuh to the ports of Knoxville, Nashville, and Mem- 


is. 

Whatever mode of transportation may be adopted, whether by land or water, or 
partly by land and partly by water, if the port to which the merchandise is to be trans- 

rted in bond be not more than three hundred miles distant, by the route proposed, 

rom the port at which it is entered for transportation, thirty days will be aliowed, 

but if the distance be more than three hundred miles, sixty days will be allowed for 
the transportation and delivery of the merchandise at its port of destination. But 
six months will be allowed for the transportation of merchandise in bond between the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States around Cape Horn, and three months 
by other routes between those points. The perivd thus prescribed will be carefully 
inserted in each case in the trapsportation bond, which will be according to the an- 
nexed form B. Each entry for transportation of bonded merchandise must contain a 
designation of the route by which it is to be transported. Collectors of the customs 
will report weekly to the department all the entries for transportation of merchandise 
in bond which have been made at their respective ports during the week, as well as 
the entries made fur warehousing during the week, of merchandise transported thither 
in bond from other ports, according to the annexed forms C and D. 

On the entry for re-warehousing of the merchandise on arrival at its destined port 
under transportation bond, the bond taken will be according to form E; and the col- 
Jector will immediately transmit the notice prescribed per form 17, in the regulations, 
of the 17th February, 1849, to the collector at the port of withdrawal, in order that 
the transportation bond may be duly canceled. When warehousing and transporta- 
tion are combined in one entry, as prescribed in the 22d section of those regulations 
the bond taken will be according to the annexed form F, 

Care must be taken promptly to forward to the collector of the port to which mer- 
chandise entered for transportation in bond is destined, the triplicate copy of the entry 
for withdrawal and transportation, as prescribed in the regulations of the 17th Febru- 
ary, 1849, on which will [ distinctly noted the time limited in the bond for the trans- 
portation and delivery of the merchandise; and should there be no delivery within 
the time thus prescribed and limited, the collector atghe port to which the merchandise 
was entered for transportation, will promptly notify the collector at the port of with- 
drawal of the non-delivery, who will at once demand pay ment, or upon failure thereof 
pass over the transportation bond to the United States District Attorney for suit, and 
the proper proceedings will be taken to enforce the forfeitures prescribed in the 6th 


séction of the annexed act. 
JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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AN ACT TO EXTEND THE WAREHOUSING SYSTEM BY ESTABLISHING PRIVATE BONDED 
WAREHOUSES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage of this act, any goods, 
wares, or merchandise subject to duty, with the exception of igenrge articles, also 
gunpowder, fire-crackers, and other explosive substances, which shall have been duly 
entered and bonded for warehousing, in conformity with existing laws, may be deposited 
at the option of the owner, importer, consignee or agent, at his expense and risk, in 
any public warehouse owned or leased by the United States, or in the private ware- 
house of the importer, the same being used exclusively for the storage of warehoused 
goods of his own importation or to his consignment, or in a private warehouse used b 
the owner, occupant, or lessee, as a general warehouse for the storage of warehou 
goods, such place of storage to be designated on the warehouse entry at the time of 
entering such merchandise at the custom-house: provided, that such private ware- 
house shall be used solely for the purpose of storing warehoused goods, and shall 
have been previously approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, and have been 
placed in charge of a proper officer of the customs, who, together with the owner 
and proprietor of the warehouse, shall have the joint custody of all the merchandise 
stored in said warehouse, and all the labor on the goods so stored must be performed 
by the owner or proprietor of the warehouse under the supervision of the officer of 
the customs in charge of the same, at the expense of the aforesaid owner or pro- 
prietor; and provided further, that cellars and vaults of stores for the storage of 
wines and distilled spirits only, and yards for the storage of coal, mahogany, and 
other woods and lumber, may, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, be 
constituted bonded warehouses for the storage of such articles under the same regula- 
tions and conditions as required in the storage of other merchandise ; the cellars or 
vaults aforesaid shall be exclusively appropriated to the storage of wines or distilled 
spirits, and shall have no opening or entrance except the one from the street, on 
which separate and different locks of the custom-house and owner or proprietor of the 
cellars or vaults shall be placed. 

Seo. 2. And be it further enacted, That unclaimed goods, wares, or merchandise, 
required by existing laws to be taken possession of by collectors of the customs, may 
be stored in any public warehouse owned or leased by the United States, or in any 
private bonded warehouse authorized by this act, and all charges for storage, labor, 
and other expenses accruing on any such goods, wares, or merchandise, not to exceed 
in any case the regular rates for such objects at the port in question, must be paid 
before the delivery of the goods on due entry thereof by the claimant or owner; or if 
sold as unreclaimed goods to realize the import duties, the aforesaid charges shall be 
paid by the collector out of the proceeds of the sale thereof before paying such pro- 
ceeds into the Treasury as required by existing laws. And any collector of the cus- 
toms is hereby authorized, under such directions and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, to sell, upon due notice, at public auction, any un- 
claimed goods, wares, or merchandise deposited in public warehouse whenever the 
same may, from depreciation in value, damage, leakage, or other cause, in the opinion 
of such collector, be likely to prove insufficient on a sale thereof to pay the duties, 
storage, and other charges, if suffered to remain in public store for the period now 
allowed by law in the case of unclaimed goods, 

Seo. 3. And be it further enacted, That before any of the stores or cellars afore- 
said, owned or occupied by private individuals, shall be used as a warehouse for mer- 
chaudise imported by other merchants or importers, the owner, occupant, or lessee 
thereof shall enter into a bond, in such sums and with such sureties as may be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, exonerating and holding the United States 
and its officers harmless from or on account of any risk, loss, or expense of any kind 
or description, connected with or arising from the deposit or keeping of the merchan- 
dise in the warehouse aforesaid ; and all imports deposited in any public or private 
warehouse authorized by this act, shall be at the sole and exclusive risk and expense 
of the owner or importer. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That all goods, wares, and merchandise, which 
may be hereafter duly entered fur warehousing under bond, and likewise all mer- 
chandise now remaining in warehouse under bond, may continue in warehouse, with- 
out payment of duties thereupon, for a period of three years from the date of original 
importation, and may be withdrawn for consumption on due entry and payment of 
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. the duties and charges, or upon entry for exportation, without the payment of duties 


at any time within the period aforesaid ; in the latter case, the goods to be subject 
only tothe payment of such storage and charges as may be due thereon; provided, 
however, that where the duties shall have been paid upon any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise entered for consumption, said duties shall not be refunded on exportation of 
apy such guods, wares, or merchandise, without the limits of the United States: and 

vided, further, that there shall be no abatement of the duties or allowance made 

r any injury, damage, deterioration, loss, or leakage, sustained by any goods, wares, 
or merchandise, whilst deposiied in any public or private bonded warehouse estab- 
lished or recognized by this act. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That any goods, wares, or merchandise, duly en- 
tered for warehousing, may be withdrawn under bond, without yment of the duties, 
from a bonded warehouse in any collection district uf the Uided States, and be 
transported to a bonded warehouse in any other collection district within the same, 
and re-warehoused thereat; and any such goods, wares, or merchandise, may be so 
transported to their destination wholly by land or wholly by water, or partly by land 
and partly by water, over such routes as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe, and may likewise be conveyed over any foreign territory, che government of 
which may have, or shall by treaty stipulations grant, a free right of way over such 
territory ; and for the purpose of Letter guarding against frauds vpon the »evenue on 
foreign goods transported between” the puits of the Atlantic and those of the Pacific 
overland threugh any foreign territory, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby authorized to appoint epecial sworn agents as inspectors of the customs, to re- 
side in said foreign territory where such goods may be landed or embarked, with 

wer to superintend the landing or shipping of all goods passing coastwise between 
the ports of the United States on the Pacitic and Atlantic, and whose duty it shall 
be, under such regulations and instructions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 

rescribe, to guard against the perpetration of any frauds upon the revenue: pro- 
vided, that the compensation paid to said inspectors shall not in the aggregate exceed 
five thousand dollars per annnm. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treaeury ehall prescribe 
the form of the bond to be given for the transportation of goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, from a port in one coliection district to a port in another collection district in the 
United States, as provided in the preceding section; also the time for such delivery ; 
and for a failure to transport and deliver, within the time limited, any such bonded 
goods, wares, and merchandise, to the collector at the designated port, an additional 
duty of one hundred per cent shall be levied and collected, which additional duty 
shall be secured by euch bond, or said goods, wares, and merchandise may be seized 
and forfeited for such failure, and any steam or other vessel, or vehicle, transporting 
such bonded goods, wares, and merchandise, the master, owner, or conductor of which 
thall fail to deliver the same to the collector at the designated port, shall be lable 
to seizire and forfeiture. 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That all leases of stores now held by the United 
States for the purpose of storing warehoused or unclaimed goods, shall, on the short- 
est period of termination named in suid leases, be cancelled, and no leases shall be 
entered into by the United States for any stores for the storage of warehoused or un- 
claimed goods at any port where there may exist any private bonded warehouses, 
after the first day of July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five: provided, that nothing 
herein contained shall be consti ued to prevent the leasing or hiring of such buildings 
or accommodations as may be required for the use of the United States appraisers 
for the due examination and appraisal of imported merchandise at the ports where 
such cflicers are provided by law, nor to prohibit the leasing or hiring by collectors 
of the customs, for short periods, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
of such stores as may te required for custom-house purposes at any of the smaller 
revenue ports of the United States: provided, that no collector or other officer of the 
customs shall enter into any contract or agreement for the use of any building to be 
thereafter erected as a public store or warchouze, and no lease of any building to be 
eo ured shall be taken fora longer period than three years, nor shall rent be paid, in 
whole or in part, in any case, in advance. 

Sto. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby authorized, upon production of satisfactory proof to him of the actual injury 
or destruction, in whole or in part, of any goods, wares, or merchandise, by accidental 
fire, or other casualty, while the same remained in the custody of the officers of the 
customs in any public or private warehouse under bond, or in the appraisers’ stores 
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undergoing appraisal, in uance of law or lations of the Treasury Department, 
or rides te ecepperindlon wenden bond from the port of entry to any other port in the 
United States, to abate or refund, as the case may be, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury pot otherwise appropriated, the amount of impost duties paid or accruing there- 
upon; and likewise to cancel any warehouse bond or bonds, or enter satisfaction 
thereon, in whole or iv part, as the case. may be. q 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby authorized, from time to time to establish such rules and regulations, not in- 
consistent with the laws of the United States, for the due execution of this act, as he 
may deem to be expedient and necessary ; and all acts and parts of acts conflicting 
with this act are hereby repealed. 


Approved, March 28, 1854. 


FORM A. 
Know all men by these presents, That we, . are held and firmly bound unto 
the United States of America, in the sum of dollars, to be paid to the United 


States: for the payment whereof we bind ourselves, our heirs, executors and adminis- 
trators, jointly and severally, firmly by these presents. Sealed with our seals, dated 
this day of in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 

The condition of this obligation is such, That if the above bounden or either 
of them, or either of their heirs, executors, or admixistrators, shall, on or before the 
expiration of three years, to be computed from the date of the importation of the goods, 
wares, and merchandise hereafter mentioned, well and truly pay, or cause to be paid, 
unto the Collector of the Customs, for the port of for the time being, the sum of 

dollars, or the amount of duties to be ascertained as due, and owing on goods, 

wares, and merchandise imported by , in the , master, from cunsist- 
ing of , or shall, in the mode prescribed by law, on or before the expiration of the 
three years aforesaid, withdraw the said goods irom the public stores, where they may 
be deposited at the port of , then this obligation is to be void, otherwise to re- 
muin m full force and virtue, 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of, dc. 


FORM B. 
This transportation bond witnesseth, that has this day withdrawn from the 
warehouse at , the merchandise as per margin, of the value of dollars, and 
the duty on which is dollars, for transportation to the port of . Now the 


undersigned, for themselves, their heirs, and assigns, covenant and agree with the 
United States, to transport and deliver said merchandise to the proper officer of the 


Customs at said port, within days, or failing to do so, to pay to the proper col- 
lecting « flicer of the United States, at the port from which the merchandise was with- 
drawn, the said duty of * — dollars, and the additional ducy of dollars, im- 


pored by the act uf Congress, approved the 28th of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four. 

Sealed with our seals, this day of ,in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and filty =. 

Sealed und delivered in the presence of, dc. 


FORM ©, 
Report of merchandise entered for transportation in bond at the portof = :— 


ge ——— 





Name of 
importer or owner. 


Description 


of Merchandise, transportativn entry. 








Date of | Where destined, 








FORM D. 
Report of merchandise rewarchoused at the portof = :— 





From what 
port transported, 


Date of 
warehous.ng entry. 


Name of 
importer ur owner, 


Description 
of Merchandise, 














FORM E, 
Know all men by these presents, That we, , are held and firmly bound unto 
the United States of America, in the sum of dollars, to be paid to the United 


States: for the payment whereof we bind ourselves, our heirs, executors and adminis- 





LAN ALLEN TDL MS HOI ir 


onesies ne sentra mer 





SCR Re oor 
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trators, jointly and severally, firmly by these presents. Sealed with our seals, dated 
this day of , in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
The condition of this obligation is such, That if the above bounden , or either 
of them, or either of their heirs, executors, or administrators, shall, on or before the 
expiration of three years, to be computed from the day of the original importation of 
the goods, wares, and merchandise enumerated herein, well and truly pay, or cause to 
be paid, unto the Collector of the Customs, for the port of for the time being, 
dollars, or the amount of duty to be ascertained as due, and owing on goods, 
wares, and merchandise, entered this day for warehousing by , consisting of 
, or shall on or before the expiration of the three years aforesaid, in the mode 
Fehouspss by law, withdraw the said goods, wares, and merchandise from the ware- 
ouse at the port of , then this obligation to be void, otherwise to remain in full 
force and virtue. 
Sealed and delivered in presence of, &c. 


FORM F. 

This transportation bond witnesseth that has this day entered at the Custom 

House at , for warehouse and transportation in bond to the port of , the 

merchandise as per margin imported by , in the master, from , of 
the value of dollars, and the duty on which is dollars. 


Now the undersigned, for themselves, their heirs, and assigns, covenant and agree 
with the United States, to transport and deliver said merchandise to the proper officer 
of the customs at said port, within days or failing to do so, to pay to the proper 
collecting officer of the United States, at the port from which the merchandise was 
withdrawn, the said duty of dollars, and the additional duty of dollars, 
imposed by the act of Congress, approved the 28th day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four. 

Sealed with our seals this day of , in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of, &e. 
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LIGHTS ON THE COAST OF HOLLAND. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS, 
GRAVENHAGEN, 27th of October, 1853, 


The Minister of the Marine hereby notifies all those whom it may concern, that the 
catadioptric light of the first class which has been introduced in the lighthouse of 
Kijkduin, was lit on the evening of the 25th of September last. 

This improved fixed light is situated in 52° 57’ 4” north latitude, and 4° 43’ 30” 
longitude east from Greenwich. It is about 49 ells (yards) above high-water mark, 
and it illuminates a curve of the horizon of about 240°, namely, in a southerly direc- 
tion 30° to the west, through the west, north, and east, and to the east 30° south. 

From observations made on the deck of a pilot-boat, the eye being three yards 
above water, it appeared that the light of Kijkduin (being N. E. 4 N., and the light of 
Egmond due south, sounding 8} fathoms) was lost out of sight or went down, the dis- 
tance from it being about 44 Dutch maritime miles. 

The observations were continued in the rigging of the pilot-boat, at about 15 yards 
above water; the lighthouse of Kijkduin being to the N. E, 4 N,, and the light at Eg- 
mond §. E. to E. ¢ E, (soundings 8} fathoms,) the first mentioned light disappeared 
or went down. 

Thus the light at Kijkduin, from the elevation as indicated above, was visible about 
5 or 54 maritime miles, It may have been visible at a greater or less distance, ac- 
cording to the condition of the atmosphere. 

A few days later, the weather being clear, the observations were continued with 
the same pilot-boat, at the hight of the Island of Texel. With the eye three yards 
above water, the light of Kijkduin disappeared to the S, $ W., while the light of Vlie- 
land was plainly visible to the E.4S., which cross-measurement give four miles as the 
shortest distance from the light at Kijkduia. By keeping to the shore to the E.§, E,, 
the latter light (the eye being at an elevation of 15 yards above water) will appear 
over the downs of the Island of Texel, until the course changes to 8. to W., when it 
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disappears behind the downs of the island, the sounding being about 15 fathoms, at a 
short distance from the “ Eizerlandish” bottoms. 

The light at Kijkduin in this its improved condition, even in ordinary wheather, has 

me renin for approaching the mouths of the Texel. From the observations 
which have just been mentioned, it is apparent that it retains an exceedingly bright 
light until it suddenly disappears from the view; when first seen above the horizon it 
is equally brilliant. 

The measure made use of in the foregoing observations is that of the Dutch ell, 
(yard.) The variations in the compass having been measured, have been ascertained 
to be 21° 51’ northwestern. 

The Minister of the Marine, J, ENSLIE. 





BEST ROUTE FOR VESSELS FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO PERU, 


(COMMUNICATED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE.] 
National OsservaTory, Washington, March 20th, 1854, 

Sin :—The clipper ship Comet, E. C. Gardner, is one of the vessels that are co-op- 
erating with us in the plan of observations for the “ Wind and Current Chart.” 

She has just performed a famous run from California to New York. It is the short- 
est thence on record at this office, and the abstract log of it has been received. I beg 
leave to make it the subject of a special report. 

That combination of wind and sea on the Polar side of the parallel of 45° South, 
which enables clipper ships to run down their easting with such astonishing speed, is 
not to be expected along a route which, like this, crosses and re-crosses the whole sys- 
tem of trade wind and calm belts of the ocean. Nevertheless, the 35th day out from 
San Francisco, this ship had crossed five of these belts, made sixty-eight degrees of 
longitude and ninety-five degrees of latitude, and doubled Cape Horn. 

During the voyage she was six days in calm and light baffling winds, making on 
the average during these six days, only 2.8 knots per hour. Her greatest speed for 
any one day was 371 statute miles (320 knots.) From the Heads at San Francisco to 
the Bar at Sandy Hook, she was 76 days. Deducting for the six days of calm and 
baffling winds, she ran for the 70 days on an average, 205 miles (knots) per day. This 
is more than steamships on a long voyage—as from England to the Cape of Good 
Hope—usually make. Great skill and judgment appear to have been displayed in 
the navigation of this ship. : 

One of the drawbacks with which the vessels in the California trade have to con- 
tend, is the want ofa return cargo; heretofore they have been in the habit of going to 
China for it, and occasionally from California to the Sandwich Islands for a return 
cargo of oil. 

But since the publication of the last edition of “Sailing Directions,” I have begun 
to receive in numbers, abstract logs of vessels bound both from Australia and Califor- 
nia, to Peru for guano; hence I infer they go in ballast for it. 

The facility with which the passage may be made from these two rival lands of 
gold, will, both in Europe and America, enter as an element into the question of freight. 

In a commercial point of view the relative facility with which these guano islands 
may be reached from the two “ Ophirs,” is calculated to have bearings of some conse- 
quence to the trade both of California and Australia, 

From California to these islands the route for the best winds coincides very nearly 
with an are of a great circle; and the way, therefore, is plain. 

But from San Francisco the route appears to be not understood at all; the most 
experienced navigators confess themselves to be at fault with regard to it, and as no 
special sailing directions have been given, I beg leave now to offer a few suggestions 
with regard to it. 

The best route from California to the guano isiands of Peru, is the track from Cali- 
fornia to the United States, until the belt of the S. E. trade winds be crossed, or until 
they will allow the guano bound vessel to lay up for her port. 

‘hough the guano islands are in 12° 8, vessels bound to them from California will 
frequently have to go as far south as 35° or 40°, or even farther, before they can lay 
up for them. 

When a vessel, therefore, bound for Peru, comes out of San Francisco, her best 
course is torun down for the Equator about its intersection with the meridian of 115° 
or 120°, (125° is not too far,) and with topmast studding-sail set, to stand on to the 
southward until the wind hauls so as to allow her to lay up for her port; or when the 
wind fails so to haul, she should keep on south across the calm belt of Capricorn, and 
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with the west wind on the Polar side of thesecalms, run down easting enough, so that 
when she returns to the 8. E. ney» lead her into port. 

The usual passage from California to these Islands now occupies from 65 to 70 days, 
by the route here recommended it shuuld not be so long. 

The way is plain—dash down from California, not caring to make easting until the 
winds are fair for Callao, Every homeward- bound vessel from California crosses the 
track of the guano traders from Australia. 

The Comet to where she crossed it (lat. 49° S., long. 107° W..) had 28 days; and 
from this cros-ing, (which is out of the route from San Francisco to Callao,) the guano 
traders from) Australia have usually from 20 to 25 days to Callao. 

The pissage from San Francisco to the guano islands of Peru ought not, on the aver- 
age, to occupy more than 55 days. Respectfully, dc., 


Hon. J, C. DOBBIN, Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


M. F. MAURY, Lieut, U. 8, Navy. 





MARINE DISASTERS ON THE LAKES IN 1853, 

The Buffalo Express publishes a long and carefully prepared statement of marine 
disasters, and loss of life and property on the lakes during the year 1853, of which the 
following is a condensed summary :— 

Total loss of property for 1853........sssesecseeeeees $874,153 


Total loss of lives for 1858.......... javiKreek ks eA 
Amount of loss by — SUES Soo dss cedid cane cs 635,223 
= = Eth ATEN, Se Rial BOIS Ae P 238,920 
« * RPMs ces es vitesse sukkanae ces ae 461,800 
“ « RBS Cpa eeeee Pease ee ee eeeeeeeee 412,348 
“ “ Ms Fass cases Ncidis haus Cee wale 55,828 
. ° Explosion. ,......+.seseeeees seecce 78,394 
“ « |” Re cae dheas CA cenbdace des 131,050 
« - SE I, ceca kas chides nascens 608,871 
Am’t of Joss on Lake Ontario—Steam ..... iikale wat ae. 188,400 
“ “ Bek i ack Sadie ebtees 94,077 282,477 
* Lake Erio~-Bteait. ....cccsccccccccces 128,606 
ap % Ns SS Siicx iui Ces <n 8k beh 121,906 250,512 
- Lake Huron—Steam.........sececcees 88,594 
2 * ONES cab valde Vesela ey es 62,744 151,338 
° Lake Michigan—Steam............+0+. 23,700 
. as Wee oi aks bee 133,616 157,316 
- Lake Superior—Steam ..... Sewecececes — seses . 82,500 


Of the 266 disasters here detailed, 19 occurred in April, 30 in May, 17 in June, 11 
in July, 28 in August, 30 in September, 89 in October, 80 in November, and 12 in 
December. Six steamers, two propellers, and thirty sail vessels have gone out of ex- 
istence entirely, The number of accidents exceeds those of 1852 by 37, while the 
loss of property is less by $118,516. The great decrease in loss of life and property 
by collision and explosion shows a very gratifying result of the first year’s operations 
of the new law, relating to vessels propelled by steam, and the improved system of 
lights. With but one exception, (that of the Ocean Wave on Ontario,) no lives have 
been lost on any of the regular passage steamers by any accident whatever. 

The loss by collision in 1852 was $261,950, and loss of life, 206; while that of 1853 
is, of life, 81, and of property by collision only $55,828. 





ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH FROM ORFORDNESS TO HOLLAND. 
Trinity-Houss, Lonpon, February 21, 1854, 
Permission having been granted by this Corporation that buoys marked with the 
words “ Electric Telegraph” may be laid down in the line of direction of the sub- 
marine cable, notice is hereby given, that the buoys are now laid, and that it is desir- 
able that no vessel should anchor within a quarter of a mile to the northward or 
southward of the line of the said buoys, which line is from the Orfordness High Light- 
house, E. S. E. by compass. By order, 


J, HERBERT, Secretary. 
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THE OLD TURNPIKE, 


We hear no more of the clanging hoof, 
And the stage-coach rattling vy ; 

For the steam: king cules the traveled world, 
And the vid pike ’s left to die. 

The grass creeps o’er the flinty path, 

wane the a daisies steal re 

re once the stage horse, day by day, 

Lifted his iron heel, 3 


No more the weary stager dreads 
The toil of the coming morn ; 
Nv more the bustling landlurd runs 
At the sound of the echoing horn ; 
For the dust lies stiil upon the road, 
And bright-eyed children pla 
Where vnce the clattering hoof and wheel 
Rattled along the way. 


No more we hear the cracking whip, 

Or the strong wheel’s rumbling sound ; 
And, ah, the water drives us on, 

And an iron horse is found ? 





The coach stands rusting in the yard, 
And the horse has suuzht the plow ; 

We have spanned the earth with an iron rail, 
And the steam-king rules us now! 


The old turnpike is a pike no more, 
Wide open stands the gate; 

We have made us a road for wur horse to stride, 
Which we ride at a flying rate; 

We have fill’d up the valleys and level’d the hills, 
And tunneled the mountain side; 

And round the roagh crag’s dizzy verge 
Fearlessly we ride! 


On—on—on—with a hanghty front! 
A puff, a shriek, and a bound ; 
While the tardv echoes wake tov late 
Tu babble back the sound ; 
And the old pike road is left alone, 
And the stagers seek the plow ; 
We have circled the earth with un iron rail, 
And the steam-king rules us now. 





ATLANTIC AND ST. LAWRENCE RAILROAD, 


We give below an abstract of the annual report of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
Railroad Company, showing the condition of that road December 31st, 1853:— 


PEGE WES n 0 ccksd Shccckecbeesnes MOuia 


ME OEM on cc accantcqudesaeevas tes 


Capital paid in, eeeeeeeeraee $1,692,200 
Amount of indebtedness ..... 8,614,520 
Amount due corporation..... . 53,648 


No. of ngers in 1853.... 161,354 
Through passengers......... 64,047 
Way passengers.......s.008 97,308 


Received from passengers.... $130,435 


Received from freight....... | 167,738 
Received from other sources. . 17,869 


Total receipts in 1853..... $316,038 





63 pounds per yard. 


Depots ......ccsccees oeeNO, 28 
Engine-houses ..... Gwchecveves 6 
Shops..... Pererrrrrrrr 1 
Engines ......++.+++ eececene 23 
+ VY PPORTERT EP Oe ee 453 


Miles run by passenger trains.. 173,374 
Miles run by freight trains..... 155,341 
Miles run by other trains...... 29,187 
Whole number of stockholders. 1,885 
Number residing in Maine..... 1,836 


Dividend in 1853, 6 per cent. 





OPERATIONS OF THE RAILWAYS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1853, 


OOMPILED BY DAVID M. BALFOUR, ESQ., FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, FROM THE ANNUAL 
REPORTS TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


Boston, April Ist, 1854. 


To Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine. 


Dear Sir:—Inclosed you will find a table of the operations of the railways of 
Massachusetts for 1853, submitted for insertion in the columns of your excellent 


journal. 


Yours truly, 


DAVID M. BALFOUR, 


To the following tables, “ Interest,” and “ Amount paid other Companies in tolls,” 
are not considered as running expenses, and are therefore deducted from the total of 
2xpenses ; and the amount paid other Companies in tolls,and amount received for 
interest, are deducted from the total of receipts. 
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Opened throughout December Ist, 1853. 
. Opened throughout May 9th, 1853. 
. Operated by the Housatonic Railway Company. 
. Operated by the Housatonic Railway Company. 
. Operated by the Berkshire Railway Company. 
. Opened throughout December Ist, 1852.. 
. Operated by the Provi lence Railway Company. 
. Operated by the Old Colony Railway Company. 
. Operated by the Old Colony Railway Company. 
10. Operated by the Fitchburg Railway Company. 
11. Operated by the Fitchburg Railway Company. 
12, Operated by the Fitchburg Railway Company. 
13, Operated by the Nashua and Lowell Railway Company. 
14. Interest, and Portland, Saco, and Portsmouth Railway surplus, $17,750, deduct- 
ed from receipts. 
15. Operated by the Eastern Railway Company. 
16 Opened throughout February Ist, 1853. 


DSDOTHAMS oto 





ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL, 


While the Board of Public Works of Ohio have been advancing the rates of toll on 
the Canals, stys the Cincinnati Price Current, other States have been pursuing a 
course more in accordance with the commercial spirit of the age. In the rates of toll 
on the [ilineis and Michigan Canel, an important reduction has been mule, amountin 
on most articles to fifty per ceat. The Ohio board gives as a reason for the late ro 
vance, the unfavorable financial condition of the works; but the course they have pur- 
sued is not in these days of progressive movements calculated to increase the reve- 
nues. Were there no channels for the conveyance of freight that would come into 
competition with the cvnal, the course adopted might lead to the acco nplishment of 
the object in view; but such is not the case, for we have speone lines in and 
out of our State, and to a considerable extent the [Illinois Canal must be regarded as 
& competitor for the trade of the Miami an! Erie Cioal, List season, sugar an! mo- 
lasses were takea to some extent up the Mississippi River and through the Illinois 
Canal. Western products are also taken through the sam? channel, ant thence for- 
warded eastward; and dry goods, har.lware, an! other merchandise from the East, 
are furwarded through the same channel to the West. Tue differen'e in expenses by 
this route and those vit this city are not very great, but the .policy here pursued 
by the directors of the [llinvis Canal, being the opposite to that of our board, the dif- 
ference is working in favor of the former. 

The foll wing is a comparison of the present tolls on the Illinois, and the Miami 
and Erie Canals, per mile, on eich 1,000 lbs. for a few leadiog articles :— 


Illinois, Miami. } Illinois. Miami. 
Beef —_ =" IL 4 — = 
ee ee e+e eee ef ee ar eer eer ee eee eeeneeaeeree 
Ns ait asitvcs cen vis - §& 6 |Merchandise, including dry 
Bacon ... ecerecece Sf | goods, hardware, cutlery. a 
Barley ........ ere Te 3 4 pProvisions. ........ e000 3 6 
TOO inddin svi austen Oe Bae Li ks cach Vapevens , Ss | 
ee ae ee ae 
Iron, pig and scrap ....... 4 = &  Bagar cc cccccsccccccuwes GB 6 
Iron, wrought.......+-.06 5 6 | Molasses... . oveecccorace 5 5 
Tron, railroad .......+.00 4 AG sec etacatnnsccuness 5 6 


Now, if the tolls lately charged on the Miami and Erie Canal were so low as to 
make a losing business for the State, what is to become of the interests of the Tilinois 
Canal, where the rates of toll are twenty-five to fifty per cent lower than those at 
present charged on property passing through the former. If the Onio Bord have 
discovered the only remedy for the present suffering revenue of the Ohio Public 
Works, the Directors of the Illinois Canal must have been stupidly veglectful with 
reference to the experience of their neighbors, It may weil be suspected, however, 
that no attempt has been made as yet on the part of our board to reach the root of 
the evil, which has been acting as a canker upon the canal funds; and as this has pos- 
sibly been discovered by our neighbors, it may account for their apparent indifference 
to our valuable experience. 
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RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS. 
The following are the number of railroad and steamboat accidents, with the number 
of killed and wounded, in each month, which have occurred in the United States from 
the Ist of January, 1853, to the 30th of March, 1854. Only those accidents are enu- . 
merated which have been attended with loss of life and injury to persons :-— 








RAILROADS. STEAMBOATS. 





























q Accidents, Killed. Wounded. Accidents. Killed. W’nd’d 
January, 1853 2.2... scree 12 25 40 4 66 83 
February ..ccccccccsccccces 6 6 11 1 120 +e 
March... .cccccseccescces ae 24 57 8 30 17 , 
Bs tates peches ves’ 4 25 54 8 58 21 
pT Ee Ee 8 54 48 ee aa 
GP haha cbheceaieesehecens 5 5 19 4 19 17 
GUE Caddpase oueec sds 05 see 11 8 22 1 7 2 
MS 9.65.9 64046 06 06 v0008 14 35 94 2 2 5 
September... ccccccscccces 18 13 35 8 8 14 
Ca ccacdceecesesseh . 19 14 84 4 18 23 
November ........... 00 ae 11 82 3 18 10 
MIs da cas bois Sa'nwes se 8 7 37 8 13 16 
Total in 1853............ 188 227 483 81 
January, 1854 ........eeeee 21 10 26 8 
TING 005.6 cedcunvdeess 20 12 37 5 
WHY bh 4s 40.00 epnnneaeins 1l 13 78 4 
Total, 144 months........ 190 262 624 48 








FITCHBURG RAILROAD OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The annual report of the Directors of the Fitchburg Railroad Company was pre- 
sented to the stockholders at their meeting on the 31st January, 1854. The present 
capital stock of the company is $3,540,000. 



















Earnings for the past year have been.......s.ecesecesecsrreseeeces SO45,451 37 
Mapenditures, dividends, Ge. os os osisssvcrensedocccccscccccces ooee, O86 R0tcI8 
GEE i dvasdetccdatesenvctcnceané hasncbaketsens ae 4eaeccesess Sareea 
Surplus last year ........... capccdeadeaseeces ie seebune Stscasece oe 

NE Es oo 6 obsd ohne ne kn eecokeksdineenseeseesuae soe $53,219 22 





Of the amount iacluded in expenses, $57,911 have been expended for new locomo- 
tives, new track, new freight-cars &e., not strictly chargeable to the running of the 
road for the past year. The debt of the company at the present time is $194,257 ; 
and the assets, as stated, $201,029 76. Of the debt, $91,500 is on account of the new 
buildings just erecte.| by the company ic Boston. The increase from passengers over 
last year, (11 months.) has been $104,022; increase of freight, 30,354 tons, notwith- 
standing the loss of freight by the partial failure of the ice crop. 












PUBLIC WORKS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following, prepared from official figures, will show the receipts and expenditures, 
(ordinary and extraordinaty) of the public works of Pennsylvania for the last five 



















Expenses. Receipts. Expenses. Receipts, 
er eee $1,631,001 $1,628,860 | 1852. .......... $2,439,418 $1,938,574 
Sg eee ere ee Ee 1,336,728 1,743,848 | 1853............ 2,550,636 1,893,246 
BPO hice hawks ee sd 1,545,698 1,719,788 

WGA is 6460-44000. tiv Diane es eececcccescecee 9,553,546 8,924,846 





This shows an expenditure over receipts of $630,000. 
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OPENING AND CLOSING OF NAVIGATION ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


Capt. Plumbe, of the Ferry at Ogdensburgh, furnishes the following statement, 
showing the opening and closing of navigation at Ogdensburgh for the past twelve 
Steamer Lady of the Lake arrived in Ogdensburgh from Detroit, August 18th, 1841, 4 
commenced running as ferry-boat to Prescott, went over that night to Prescott, 


being the first trip made by her, and on the next day, the 19th, continued until the 
close of navigation which was the 30th November, 1841. 


EN mrcpmaren qearasreni eaeetn neat 





























Commenced............March $1, 1842 Laid up... ........November 29, 1842 

Commenced............ April 20,1848 Laid up............December 12, 1843 

Commenced...... -+ese-April 1, 1844 Laid up......¢......November 27, 1844 

Commenced............ March 31,1845 Laid up..........+- December 2, 1845 ; 
Commenced..... ckeveua March 31,1846 Laid up...........- December 11, 1846 
Commenced..........++ April 12,1847 Laid up............December 20, 1847 4 
Commenced....., -+...-March 28, 1848 Laid up...........- December 21, 1848 ; 
Commenced............ March 26,1849 Laid up............ December 25, 1849 & 
Commenced........... March 18,1850 Laid up.... .....+- December 18, 1850 i 
Commenced............ April 1,1851 Laid up..........6+ December 14, 1851 e 
Commenced............ April 13,1852 Laid up...........- January 3, 1852 1 
Commenced.......... --March 80,1858 Laid up............ December 28, 1853 Fe 








PASSAGE RATES OF PACIFIC MAIL STEAMERS, 


The following rates of passage on the vessels of the Pacific Mail Steam Navigation 
Company from Panama to the following ports have been adopted :— 


San Buenaventura............ $60 00 | Iquiqua......cccccecreees .-» 280 00 
Guayaquil ince wen dees bess san 100 00 | Cobija.........cesccecsccees 240 00 
WO sapns0 son 00 cegexpencennp 110 00 | Caldera (Port Capiapo)........ 250 00 
Lambayeque .........0.s0008 380 GO | OMI oc aces ceestéccceass 255 00 
Maaeheche visiciisesyevesese “se 130 00 | Coquimbo.........seeeereeene 260 00 ay 
OUR iiss oocisi sees cose 185 00} Valparaiso .......ccccececees 270 00 : 
Ise we ethic veces siaseeres 140 00 | Constitucion ........+. coveeee 295 87 
Cocecccecvcescscccncces Talcahuana........cesseeceee 
occ ceeccccccccccccecces Valdivia... cc ccsccccnvcccsees 





eer eeereeeeeeeeeeeee 





RAILROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


A pass has been discovered through the Rocky Mountains, between the head-waters 
of the Missouri and those of Clark’s Fork of the Columbia, much lower than the “South F 
Pass,” which has been the ordinary place of transit by emigrants to California and af 
Oregon, This summit is called “Badot’s Pass.” The South Pass, by Col. Fremont’s 
measurement, is 7,490 feet above the level of the sea; Badot’s Pass, by Lieut. Saxton’s 
measureirent, is but 4,990 feet, making a difference of 2,500 feet. This is a difference a 
equal to the whole hight of the Alleghany Mountains where they are crossed by the \ 
Pennsylvania Railroad. ‘ 

The distance from Chicago to Puget’s Sound, which is about 100 miles north of the 
mouth of the Columbia River, and a very excellent harbor, is given as 1,752 miles in a 
straight line, and by the contemplated railroad as 1,960 miles, as follows :— 





That is, 784 hours’ travel at 25 miles an hour. 

The first 70 miles of this road are already nearly made, and 990 miles are said to be : 
under acts of incorporation. The route is from Chicago via St. Pauls, Falls of St. An- if 
thony, up the Mississippi, 70 miles; westward, crossing the broad and fertile valley of : 
the Red River of the North, the Missouri at the Great Bend, up the Missouri to the” 


In Tilinois ........06..00. miles, 70 | In Missouri Territory...... miles. 420 
‘ Tn Wiscnnain. .. .cscccccccscess 290 | Washington do. (Oregon formerly) 560 
j In Minnesota .......ee.eeseeee 620 | — 
d Total 0 acer ccvccccccce.coccccccsnvcenccccsesssccccececceeves 1,960 
it 
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Mountains, the head-waters of the Columbia, through the Cascade Mountains, and 
across the country to Puget’s Sound. 

This route is described as possessing very great advantages. It passes through 
much fertile land, which is well wooded and watered; Puget’s Sound is nearer to Asia 
than any other part of the Pacific coast; and Chicago is of near and easy access to 
that part of our Atlantic border which is first reached by steamers from Europe. if 
Badot’s Pass should prove as favorable as described, this route would offer great facil- 
ities for European trade, and especially for the trade of Great Britain, and would 

lace that country almost in a state of dependence upon us; from Halifax, Portland, 
iralen, New York, passing by the Canadas and the Lakes, and the Red River of the 
North, and terminating near British Oregon and Vancouver's Island, it must be indis- 
pensable to Britain as the great line of her trade, as well as of a large portion of our 
own, on its way to China, Japan, Australia, and India. 








MIGRATION FROM NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK, 


An intelligent correspondent of the Times, in some interesting “ Notes on the Census ” 
of 1850, furnishes an interesting statement relative to internal migration, The progress 
of the United States proves conclusively that the innate /aw of human nature to move 
in certain directions has had more influence over the growth of certain States than any 
other thing. But we quote from the correspondent of the Zimes as follows :— 


1. Or Migration rrom New Exctanp. The census shows the following facts :— 


Born in New England.............. Cie cacbabeesheeas ea 2,851,823 
Bora amd Niel Uti n F656 6 ih es vn Se weee's ve'ved oaee's 2,101,324 
Emigrants to other States..........46- RGbnaR eee Sorete 750,499 


Of the existing generation born in New England, 25 per cent have migrated from 
there to other States. Where did they go? It is a common opinion that the largest 
part of New England emigration went to the West, but this is a mistake. There is 
first a large movement within New England itself, which we must deduct. Of this 
movement outward, the largest current has been to New York, which consists of two 
parts—the mercantile part, going to the city for trade or adventure, and the farming 
part, the most considerable, going to Western New York. After this is the current 
to the Northwestern States, which makes up nearly all the residue. The migration 
from New Evogland to New York and the Northwest was as follows :— 


TO Dew TOR .ccvcuas cucu phindecswidtisas SE Ee ares BN ee 206,630 
Pete TORE i ovis sued ehs ed 6a0kad on eheecaéane R 162,707 


Many of the same persons, however, who emigrated to Western New York, again 
moved to Northern Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois; so that a much larger proportion than 
appears, finally found themselves in the Northwest. In the Southern States few New 
England people are found. In ten States there are only 16,000, and of these one-fourth 
are in the city of New Orleans. Indeed, except professional men or merchants, no 
New England men are found at the South. In fine, New England people have moved 
in their own parallel of latitude. And, except for some peculiar cause, this the univer- 
sal rule of emigration. 

2. Or Migration rrom New York. New York, with all its growth, is continually 
sending out great numbers of emigrants to the West. The proportion is but little be- 
low that of New England. Thus :— 


Pte Ie Hew YOtk 00s dvincacacscdennccacunvase-ccoccsse 8 «©2608 818 
Born and living there..........+... he 2 rer 2,151,196 
Eaiigrantes to other States, .. 5. ccercsasevesuvscoe ccoscce 547,218 


The emigration is about 20 per cent, or one-fifth, Contrary, imagine, to the com- 
mon opinion, New York is a far greater contributor to the growth of the West than 
New England. Indeed, the great bulk of New York emigration is to the Northwest. 





Atte ete 
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POPULATION OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


The Ottoman Empire extends over a part of Europe, Asia, and Africa, embracing 
an area of about 913,000 square miles, Turkish possessions in Europe generally 
pass by the nane of Rumili, and those in Asia by the name of Anadolu, though, prop- 
erly speaking, Rumili is but an eyelet of Albania and Macedonia, while Anadolu means 
only that part of the Asiatic provinces in which the Turkish and Arabic are spoken. 
The African possessions are cilled Garb. 

Including the tributary provinces, the population is as fullows:— 


EUROPEAN TURKEY (RUMILI.) 
PNG caine ve daracvevapenént Kye es ceseewerees 1,800,000 
PT as pv qecniteccccabidasccseahesssesaceneves 4,000,000 
BIND iva vc0ne. 00s hedivcweumb set ckeeeewn ce 1,400,000 
SED pune scesesese S00 ec evcewerbccccesconece 2,000,000 
Besnia and Herzagowina,........cecccccsccscecees 1,460,000 
TR ss 0.00.0 0.0000 0 vesinken er endKudonsctgeeesse 2,600,000 
SNOT Sevcvcenvie oo domes deiesscbeeges coscesesoes 1,000,000 
Islands of the Archipelago .......e.ceeseeececeeees 700,000 
— ae 15,500,000 
ASIATIC TURKEY (ANADOLU ) 
WN NRE 5 occink cccnandcccsscvcscsctabdessace’  IOTOGRS0 
Syrians, Mesopotamia and Kurdistan..........00.+++ 4,450,000 
Arabia (Mecca, Medina, Habesh)............c000005 900,000 
a 16,050,000 
AFRICAN TURKEY (GARB.) 
EPEC EET CCTe add cawnini TTT Soy eT 2,000,000 


SOE PO, FN ines ons +2 éan vicones oneaed bee 1,800,000 
Si seabhinapian 3,800,000 


Ne he ek sed a cue netics eae eeeeteeeeeeeeeaeeeeeereneee 85,350,000 
Dividing the population into races and tribes, the result is as follows :— 


Races or Tribes. In Europe. In Asia, In Africa, Total. 
ee oer e te eee oe 1,100,000 10,700,000 11,800,000 


Slavonians..... 7,206,000 5 7,200,000 
Rumanians...... ‘ 4,000,000 calava ees Re te 4,000,090 
MR < vulécededundss < 1,600,000 : 1,500,000 
Pa eee ‘ 1,000,000 1,000,000 2,000,000 
Armenians....... (iene 400,000 2,000,000 2,400,000 
Jews....... Sbbhecdaee’s 70,000 100,000 ebb 170,0¢0 
WSs anh de dense be 230,000 240,000 
4,700,000 

235,000 

25,000 

1,000,000 1,000,000 

99,000 ahaa 99,000 


Total ......ee0s002 15,500,000 16,050,000 3,800,000 85,850,000 


Taking the population according to religious creeds the result is as follows :— 


in Europe, In Asia, In Africa. Total. 
Mahomedan...........+ 8,800,000 12,950,000 8,800,000 20,550,000 
Greeks and Armenians... 11,370,000 2,360,000 i ae 13,730,000 
Roman Catholic ........ 260,000 640,000 ‘ 900,000 
CE thin bec csdpecees 70,000 100,000 ape 170,000 





Total .......+0+-++ 15,500,000 16,050,000 8,800,000 85,350,000 


There are now also about 2,000 Protestants domiciled in Turkey. They are divided 
into ten communities, three belonging to Constantinople and the suburbs, and the other 
seven to Brussa, Ismid, Adabazar, Merziphun, Trebizond, Erzeroum, and Aintab. Nor 
is the country deficient in Gipsies, who, thovg 1 professing the religion of the majority 
of the inhabitants among whom they live, have in reality po religion whatever. Eth- 
nographically they are Indians; politically, Turkish subjects; geographically, vaga- 
bonds ; and religiously, heathens at best.—Afichelson’s Turkey. 









Ce a eee 
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POPULATION OF UTAH TERRITORY. 


From the minutes of the Mormon General Conference, which was held in Great Salt 
Lake City on the 6th of October, 1853, we gather the following statistics, in which is 
embraced the entire population of Utah Territory :-— 


Seventies. High Priests. Elders, Saints, 





Chilcren. Total Pop. 


Salt Lake City.... 598 208 244 2,898 1,659 6,979 
Salt Lake County.. 220 53 60 1,091 661 2,273 
Utah County...... 292 105 152 1,955 1,175 4,064 
Juab County...... 23 10 13 O4 75 229 
San Pete County... 59 29 16 442 182 765 
Millard County.... 28 8 24 118 97 804 
Iron County....... 63 23 71 835 247 847 
Tooele County..... 17 4 5 127 60 205 
Davis County ..... 136 56 87 689 485 1,598 
Weber County .... 141 64 61 840 670 1,932 

Total...... eos 1,678 560 689 8,639 6,307 18,206 
Population according to United States census in 1850.......... coneses 11,355 

TROTONES. 2c cccnvccccccceeccccesecsecscecccseces seccececeses 6,851 


Besides the above classifications, there are vine apostles, all located in Great Salt 
Lake City, fifty-five bishops, two hundred and fifty-four priests, ninety-five deacons, 


and two hundred and eight teachers. 


During the year subsequent to the &th October, 


1852, eighteen of the saints had been excommunicated. One hundred and thirty nine 
of the Mormon priests and elders are on missionary expeditions in otber parts, and in 


foreign couvtries. 


The following is the recorded number of births and deaths in the Territory between 
the 6th of October, 1852, and the same date in 1853 :— 
Births, D’ths, 


Salt Lake City..... ccccces 299 99 
Salt Lake County ........ 102-86 
Utah County.. ......... oo RUS 82 
Juab County ...... cocecen 16 13 
San Pete County......... - 41 12 


Milford County............ 


10 1 





Births, D’ths- 


Tron County ....-..+.. coee 646 4 
Tooele County .......05065 ‘, 2 
Davis County.........c00. 85 15 
Weber County. .......+6+- 86 8649 


TOtAN iso ket ccccccvues - 904 253 


No reports were received from the towns of Tooele, in Tooele County, and Moun- 
tainville, in Utah County, and their returns are not, consequently, embraced in either 


of the above tables. 





POPULATION OF PARIS. 


Thirteenth century,.........+. 
BIE ai i ee sks Bee ber 
Under Henri II...... sexi eee 
Under Louis XIV............ 


In 1776, according to Buffon... 
In 1778, according to Muhan... 
In 1784, according to Necker .. 
Ateend of reign of Louis XVL. 
BO TPO ines cc eccccewee Hee 
In 1802 ..... 


eeeraeereeeseeeer 


150,000 
210,000 


670,000 
660,000 
610,620 
640,504 
672,000 





Ee mal PREECE OT EELE ececes 547.756 
BD OOD ie ccccecissccsivews 580,609 
SIE Beiccuccucvduaes ee 494.596 
th hi ET EER Re ee 713,9%6 
die EOE ee Terery 890,431 
cd mani MET CM soscces THOSE 
scat ELLE EE EL. e+ 909,126 
nh weed RE COCEL EC EL TELE oo *912,038 
he TE EEE REPEL LEEEE CLE 1.053,897 


Whole Department of the Seine. 1,864,467 
Finally, in 1851, (last census)... 1,053,262 


In 1852, 83,284 children were born at Paris—of whom 22.426 were legitimate, and 
10,858 illegitimate. Of the total number, 16,810 were boys. In the same year, 27,890 
ersons died—of whom 13,877 were males; and 10,434 marriages were contracted. 
he total population of France in 1700 was 19,669,000; in 1831, 32,560,934; in 1846, 
$5,400,486 ; and in 1851, 35,780,059. 





* Not including the soldiers on service, the absent, and children at nurse, 
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RISE AND FALL OF THE STATES OF THE UNION. 


Since the first census of the United States, in 1790, great changes have taken place 
in the relative position of the original “ Thirteen,” as well as that of the newer States» 
since their entrance into the Confederacy. The Wadl-street Journal, of New York, 
has an interesting article upon this subject, from which we gather the following table, 
from which it will be seen that 13 stood higher and 15 lower than when they 
started, Arkansas being the only State that has maintained its rank unchanged, 
though her positicn has been changed each ten years :— 


Risen From. | Fallen From. 
gg RRR ah Sito 2] Virginin....scisccccssssumcces 1 4 
1 


New York.......sseeeseoeee 5 to 1) Massachusetts ..........+.00. 2 to 6 
Georgia ....seecececeevceess 12 to 9) N. Carolina....... scessueee 4 to 10 
Kentucky ......... ecccceeres 13 to 8|Maryland...... sseseseseree 6 tO 17 
TUENNOD . cw cc caccc: cdeace YO OO OS, Cooling (0s osx Sates te oe ak 
(Er gO. ag BRR eee ei 8 to 21 
Mississippi... ........00+ee0- 19 to 15 | New Jersey..... cectededeses 9 to 19 
Alabama ......+20..006 -++.+ 19 to 12) New Hampshire ............ 10 to 22 
IE NS OE PS son 20 00 Ti VeemeRt oo. 8 ois Gus Shane 11 to 23 
is ixsnhevawensds owes 28: to 18 | Rhode Isiah... cidevcs nde FEW 33 
OS ae oer cia ie A OM I he ag 15 to 380 
Michigan,.......++++e+ pcswee 24 to 20/ Maine ... .cscccccscerevecees 12 to 16 
i a A a . 17 to 18 

District of Columbia .......... 18 to 33 

FRE: SY 





Texas, California, with Oregon, Utah, New Mexico, and Minnesota Territories, are, 
of course, too young to enter into the comparison. There is material for a good deal 
of interesting and profitable study in che facts so vividly presenting the history of the 
States of the Union, from the beginning of their career to the present time. 


ORO ee 


EMIGRATION FROM LIVERPOOL IN 1853, 


The following interesting table, says the Liverpool Albion, for which we are indebted 
to the obliging head clerk at the government emigration office, shows the number of 
emigrants who have taken their departure from this port for all foreign ports during 
each month in the past year, with a classification of the countries to which they be- 
longed. ‘The numbers under the head “by short ships,” refer to those who have pro- 
ceeded in sbips which have not come under the inspection of the government officers. 
It should also be stated that the classification applies only to steerage passengers, 
cabin passengers being exempt from the operation of the law in this respect :— 





Other By Short 

Cabin. English. Scotch. Irish. Countries, Total. Ships. 

PORBBEY 5 ooo cccccccvccsccces 81 1,844 840 4,153 112 5,980 =. 864 
February.....cssece-ccesess 22 2,237 694 10,025 274 13,822 1,110 
IN 60s San aigaieces #00 wee 471 6,128 1,649 12,297 1,758 21,149 860 
BM cn ncrcccacas véaceseess , Saee mele 821 20,003 8,081 27,935 1,128 
eee cacccees cccsees. S087 eee 950 16,649 2838 24,202 1,001 
is kann kn tesckdenkande 144 1,516 520 18,906 2,617 18,748 1,627 
PURE fans canine eu eee eaceaeee¢ 512 2,362 490 12,896 -2,041 17,691 1,114 
ae a ee -» 512 2,206 624 14,122 1,180 18594 1,744 
September ..... je ba oes ove: 2B8. 8,286 269 17,227 2,608 22,512 1,045 
CORGIE i a 6 kawditicn vas o'sees «:, BOB 23 R00 685 12,418 2,278 17,472 1,066 
MOU bcc cWetsecsnsrese 113 1,684 628 1,818 1,225 12,963 1,766 
December......... weecsee ‘oe ee 605 395 =: 1,606 480 3,157 1,514 
Totals... i000 es .eeeess 2,924 29,889 7,415 144,110 20,387 203,725 15,747 


It appears from this return that the total number of passengers who took their de- 
parture hence for all ports during the — year, was 219,472, of whom 2,924 were 
cabin passengers, 144,110 Irish, 28,089 English, 7,415 Seotch, 20,337 other countries, 


(principally German,) the remaining number, 15,747, being composed of those whp 
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proceeded in “short ships.” It will be seen, therefore, that more than one-half of this 
flood of emigration was supplied by Ireland, The majority of the Irish emigrants 
g° to America, comparatively few being amongst the adventurers to our gold colonies. 
the conveyance of this multitude of people 947 ships were employed, of an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 844,058 tons, manned by crews to the number of 8,837 men. 





PROGRESS OF POPULATION IN MISSOURI. 


A State census of Missouri, taken in the year 1852, compares thus with the leading 
items of the census of 1850 :— 


Whites. Free. Slaves, Total col’d. Total pop. 
LBGO isin ns sco sin 0% 692,004 2,518 87,422 90,040 682,044 
TOO Pe ce ccctscsncs 634,934 2,523 87,207 89,733 724,667 


This shows an increase of 42,930 whites, and a decrease of 215 slaves and 92 free 
blacks. This decrease, as well as that of Kentucky, (4,000,) is probably caused by 
the emigration to Texas, which has, during the last few seasons, been very great. 








STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE, &c. 


DAR Se 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


The First Annual Report of the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture has 
has been laid before the Massachusetts Legislature. We gather from the report a few 
interesting statistics relative to the more important staples of that State :— 


Of Indian corn there were raised in the year 1850, 2,295,856 bushels, being an in- 
crease of 520,782 bushels during the ten years preceding 1850. The average yield of 
corn in 1840 did not exceed 20 or 25 bushels to the acre, while the average yield at 
the present time is supposed to exceed 85 bushels, Last year the yield was prebably 
10 per cent greater than in 1850. The tendency of farmers for the last ten years has 
been to cultivate highly small quantities of land. 

The yield of upland hay in 1850 was 483,228 tons, showing an increase of about 
16,000 tons in the total, and a slight increase in the average yield per acre, making it 
about nine-tenths of a ton. There are 40,667 acres of salt marsh in the State, which 
produce but about 33,575 tons annually, or three-fourths of a ton to the acre. 

The yield of wheat has been decreasing for some years. In 1840 this crop amount- 
ed to 101,178 bushels, and in 1850 to 28,487 bushels, there being an average yield per 
acre of about 18 bushels. Of rye, 441,208 bushels were raised in 1850, and 453,705 
in 1840; the average yield per acre is a little more than 14 bushels. The average 
yield of bariey is 21 bushels to the acre. It is not as extensively cultivated as for- 
merly, Oats averaged 80 bushels to the acre last season, the total produce being 
1,210,238 bushels, or 16.062 less than in 1840. Of potatoes, it is estimated that about 
two and a half million bushels are produced annually. 

The cultivation of cranberries is becoming an important branch of agriculture, more 
than 100,000 bushels having been gathered during the past season. 

The number of acres of woodland in 1850 was 896,450, or 166,658 more than in 
1840, showing an annual increase of near 17,000 acres. This is a remarkable fact 
when taken in connection with the increase of population throughout the State. 

The improvement in breeding stocks continues to be very marked. The sheep 
brought to Smithfield market now average 80 lbs. and the neat cattle average over 
800 lbs. In 1850 there were 152,911 cows in the State three years old and upward; 
about 50,000 oxen four years old and upward ; 76,703 steers and heifers over one year, 
and 74,060 horses, all showing a considerable increase except heifers and steers. 

The number of sheep in Massachusetts in 1840 was 343,390, in 1850 it was 179,428. 
The competition of the Western States has been a chief cause in producing this de- 
crease. The merino sheep seems to be most esteemed in this State. 

The total amount of the property of the State Agricultural Society is now $109,911. 
During the past year there was expended in premiums and gratuities, which were 
awarded by the various agricultural societies, $8,617. 

VOL, XXIV.—NO, V. 4] 
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EXTENT OF THE DOMAIN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following report of the Commissioner of the Land Office, made to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and subtnitted to the House of Representatives on the 21st of March, 
1854, by the President, in obedience to a resolution of that body, explains a material 
error as to the prevalent estimate of the extent of the public domain. The letter of 


the Commissioner is as follows :— 
Generat Lanp Orrice, March 15, 1854, 


Sir:—In compliance with the resolution of the House of Representatives, received 
in your letter of 24th ult., which resolution is as follows, viz. :— 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to cause to be pre- 
pared, for the use of this House, tabular statements exhibiting— 
First. The area of each State and Territory, expressed in square miles and in 


acres ; 
Second. The extent of public domain now remaining in each State and Territory, 


essed in acres ; 
“Third. The extent of public domain alienated by the government of the United 
States in each State and Territory, distinguishing between that sold for a valuable 
consideration and that given, granted, ceded, or conveyed for the om of educa- 
tion, public buildings, internal improvements, and miscellaneous objects ;— 


I have the honor to transmit herewith a statement containing the information 
called for :— 


By the former statements of this office, the whole surface of the pub- Acres. 
lic domain is made to cover ............0008 juxandén -«. 1,612,184,919 
By the statement now furnished...........+..- Aenekthaah ein 1,891,480,320 


Making difference............. es eveverssocewe evecveces - 220,704,599 


This discrepancy is explained by the fact that Oregon, the proposed 

Nebraska, and the Indian Territories, are set down in the former 

statement as containing.........cccccsesescsees cove sesseees 764,197,760 
Which was in accordance with an estimate of the public domain west 

of the Mississippi River, made many years since on the most cor- 

rect maps then in existence, reduced from time to time by deducting 

the estimated surfaces of the organized Territories; but by re- 

estimating the surface according to the improved maps of the day, 

and the new divisions thereof by the recent legislation of Congress 

and the bills now pending before that body, it is found, as now 

stated, to cover only 548,493,120 


Leaving difference ....... anes, thse ceneene sevece osnesne sees 220,704,640 


From which deduct a slight error in the old statement, made in re- 
ducing the miles to acres for the States of Illinois and Alabama ,.. 41 


Leaves difference, as above........ SFSU Us Se LUISA WES Sa ets at 220,704,599 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 
JOHN WILSON, Commissioner, 
Hon. R. McCrevianp, Secretary of the Interior. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTIONS OF JAVA, 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE CROPS OF 1850, 1851, anp 1852, mapk From 
OFFICIAL SOURCES. 


1892. 1851. 1850. 
Total Crop. Total Crop. Total Crop. 
983,479 1,148,937 1,024,562 piculs. 
1,672,676 1,589,566 1,438,299 piculs. 
1,060,116 874,748 796,956 lbs. 


125 Ibs., Dutch = 136 lbs. English =< 1 Picu). 
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LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER MINING STOCKS. 


We give below a statement of thirty-four companies, showing the number of shares, 
amount paid in on each share, par value, present prices, and value of mines, 

The Detroit Advertiser, from which we derive this statement, indorses it as being 
made up by a person well acquainted with the subject, and as very nearly correct. 


Noof Amount Pa: Present Value 
Shares. paid in Value, Prices. of Mine. 
Boston & Pittsburgh. cvese cues 6,000 184 $111,000 145 $870,000 
WARD, sv iicvicncccccceeaeds 3,000 22 66,000 175 525,000 


Copper Piiinksa nes 0edviees 10,000 13 180,000 61 610,000 
Morthwest......5.eeecseeees 10,000 15 150,000 25 250,000 
North American, .........e06% 10,000 17 170,000 15 450,000 
Northwestern ......e0.ecesees 10,000 18 180,000 20 — 200,000 
WRG. oo seta de vies cockssee 20,000 5 100,000 12 240,000 





} Re re rrr ee wade 10,000 13 130,000 15 150,000 
TUE nec ceswbadce-ce oes menien 20000 1} 35,000 24 50,000 
WOE Gs oi.ce Widens oc cctenss 20,000 4 80,600 12} 250,000 
Douglass Houghton........+++- 10,000 5 50,000 8 800,000 
pO RE ee rs oe 10,000 q 70,000 10 100,000 
Winthrop. .....00 wescccecces 20,000 1} 25,000 Pe 3 60,000 
Iron City........ Phin shdsars win << AOR 2+ 25,000 3 30,000 
pO SE ee wineets 10,000 3 80,000 82 820,000 
Ohio Trap Rock...... vie dae 6,000 12 72,000 29 174,009 
We ssi PICA F aks. 20,000 2 40,000 5 100,000 
Flint Steel....... oe Ak ee 20,000 14 80,000 6 120,000 
Isle Royale .....cssceesccees 12,000 3 86,000 21 252,000 
| ES se re ee ea 20,000 4 10,000 84 70,000 
Portage ...+..+0+ Rhea eo k 20,000 1} 30,000 14 280,000 
Algomiah..... ...ccccecccaces - 20,000 1 80,000 4} 90,000 
Ripley.....cceees bike kh eas 40,000 8 120,000 4 160,000 
GOP Sd oile eine vans pGtiiaac’s pA 10,000 2 20,000 7 70,000 
Mantesamar-. oo. 66 ves ieee patie 20,000 4 10,000 3} 70,000 
So i.ki- ns Wa Seda 08 «> 20,000 4 10,000 2 40,000 
p SPP OTT Cee Ee Kebeus 20,000 1 20,000 4 80,000 
CUR i és ieee ware 20,000 1 20,600 10 200,000 
OES wivinnin a. ncieeianennih thie ese 20,000 1 20,000 2 40,000 
ROCRIADG...« ose sve onneunee os 20,000 1 20,000 12 240,000 
GRR ORE oink vino eunseenen ays 20,000 1 20,000 2 40,000 
DID iain és k hed 80 90gem jue 40,000 5 200,000 7 280,000 
pe Te TN naib eae 40,000 2 80,000 24 90,000 
SIE feted nw nkecnncnncankenen ape 1 100,000 1g 162,000 

DM iA AC ies $2,240,000 $7,083,000 





IMPROVEMENT IN COTTON GIN SAWS, 


J. H. Watson, of Palmyra, Ga, has applied for a patent on cotton gin saws. The 
saws now in common use for cotton gins have the spaces between the teeth made with 
acute angular bottoms, which is the cause of much cotton being cut or napped, and 
drawn or twisted into kinks. They are also the cause of considerable ditficulty in 
stripping or clearing the saws by the brushes. The object of this improvement is to 
obviate the above evils; the spaces therefore between the teeth of the improved saws 
are made with wide bottoms either round or square—the round are preferred. This 
improvement obviates the napping of the cotton, allows it to be easier blown off from 
the saws by the brushes, and gins it faster and better. 
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PRODUCTION OF SALT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In compliance with a resolution adopted by the House of Representatives on the 
14th of December 1853, the Secretary of the Treasury transmitted to that body on 
the 30th of January, 1854, a report, from which we make up the following interesting 
statistics on the number of salt manufactories, the amount of capital invested in them, 
and other valuable information. 

It appears from the report made by the Superintendent of the Census, that the 
whole number of salt manufactories in the United States, whose annual product 
is $500 or upwards in value, is 889. They are distributed among the States as 
follows :— 

Av. yearly Quantity Value of pro- 

Establish- Capital Av.No.of wages produced. duct per 

ments. invested. hands. paid. Bushels. annum, 

p | re eae 3 $3,100 4 $1,080 $9,700 
Massachusetts...... 9 40,400 35 9,180 ‘ 93,850 
Connecticut ....... 1 4,000 2 604 5,600 
New York........ 192 819,950 878 299,376 ‘ é 998,315 
Pennsylvania...... 47 168,360 219 evsece 206,796 
Virginia sicsesc swe = OU 3300200 1007 824,900 8,479,890 700,466 
Florida. ........0 1 19,000 8 1,728 eeesae 6,000 
WING vcs cdcervcss 2 8,475 16 2,352 8,000 5,900 
GT Sas badd cds nce 82 188,750 167 42,036 650,350 132,293 
Kentucky. i Hise cee 12 128,450 162 17,328 246,500 57,825 
pS REO Pe 1 2,500 3 420 20,000 6,000 


The same report gives the quantity and value of salt imported from 1847 to 1853, 
and the duties which accrued thereon, as follows :— 


Years ending— Bushels. Foreign cost. Gross duties, 
June 30, 1847. 7,235,508 $893,502 $535,280 20 
1848, 8,969,604 1,042,502 208,500 40 
RS ieee 11,622,168 1,438,981 287,796 20 

OOS ike oc hen jase 11,224,185 1,237,186 247,487 20 

1851. 8,681,176 1,647,890 209,578 00 

BUNS Sk suns Os Vka-08 10,116,080 1,112,187 222.427 40 

| FE ee Lt Pe ere 10,066,981 1,069,432 211,886 40 





ce ih the PO eer ee 67,915,697 7,831,630 1,922,905 80 


The average foreign cost was 11.53 cents per bushel. Under the tariff law of 1842, 
salt paid a duty of 20 cents per bushel. To show the difference of the operation of 
that law and the act of 1846, the following statement is useful :— 


From July 1 to December 1, 1846, the quantity imported was.....bush. —_ 1,998,112 
SN cis cones eden aneen ob dds kowcncke pe neet Giseduss vases ..- $210,213 00 
And the duties thereon, under the law of 1842, were ov. eccscee 998,622 40 


From Dec. 1, 1846, to June 80, 1847, the quantity imported was..bush. 6,242,396 


BEE od duvesenes dclersdusekdseen vse ie eaaw kts palienits ... $683,289 00 
The duties on it, under the law of 1846, were...... sesieasceesee . 2oGeT 60 





MACHINE FOR SOFTENING FLAX, 


Robert Boyack, of Poughkeepsie, New York, has invented an improved machine for 
softening flax. The improvements consist in having a vertical reciprocating plate, 
with a slot through it, which works between two pairs of fluted rollers. The flax to be 
operated upon and softened passes from a feed trough, between one pair of the fiuted 
rollers and through the slot in the reciprocating plate, and from thence through the 
other pair of fluted rollers. The reciprocating plate subjects the flax to a rubbing, 
frictional action, which renders it soft and pliable, without injury to its fiber. Meas- 
ures have been taken to secure a patent, 
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CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 



















































ad The following statistics from the Pottsville Mining Journal are of deep interest to 
= all those who use coal as fuel for manufacturing purposes or domestic use :— 
8 The Journal says: “The consumption of coal does not increase as rapidly as was 
a, j supposed. In 1852 the increase was less than 13 per cent, and left a surplus in the 
market. In 1853 the increased supply was less than 9 per cent from all sources. To 
6 : this, of course, is to be attributed the high price of coal during the latter part of the 
q year; but taking the average over 12 per cent it will reach it. We see no good rea- 
et a son to believe that this average per centage in the demand is likely to be exceeded the 
Ms Fy present year, which would require an increase in the supply of about 622,000 tons in 
> 1854, from all sources, to keep the market healthy. 
o i The increased supply can easily be furnished by the different regions, provided dea- 
er is lers and customers will come forward and take coal early ia the spring. 
a i The following is a summary of operations in Schuylkill County :-— 
; Total number of collieries.........ccccccccescccccsccesenccecege 113 
0 BON OA COUSTIOR sc cesses ccensteccccscacccccoecesevaveges 58 
5 PE PNG OOD OOLIMTIES,. osc cc cs ccccccerincsccesccccccesece ceceees 55 
6 Namber of operators ......c0.c00 sesccece Lebtas een nne pence aes 82 
6 Employed at collieries...... +++. seeseeeeeeeeeeereceeeceseeerees 9,792 
0 { Miners’ houses out of towns.......escecsccessescecers oeccccsees 2,756 
0 ve Whole capital invested in these sen NAC ere mT Ee Brass i $3,462,000 
3 a By individual operators, about........\cccccccsccccccccscovcees 2,600,000 
5 . Thickest vein worked at Heckscherville...........0eseeeeeeeeeees 80 
0 f Betallest....ccscsvccccccccsescscs ebevecccccccsccccveseceeces 2 


4 All the coal lands now worked in Schuylkill County are owned by six corporations, 

3, E and about sixty individuals. About twenty-five of the owners reside in Schuylkill 
County, and the balance abroad. The coal rent will average about 30c.aton, The 

product of 1853, in Schuylkill County was 2,551,603 tons. This would give an in- 





| come of $765,480 to the landholders, in the shape of rents for the year. 
0 \ 

0 e 4 THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 

0 


The following extract from the last annual report of the New Jersey Zinc Company, 
0 furnishes a summary statement of the production of the dry white oxide of zine during 
the years 1852 and 1853, from which it appears “ That the total production of 1852 


was 2,425,506 lbs., and that of the year 1853, 4,043,415 lbs., beifg an increase of 70 
0 per cent upon the preceding year, and that the production during the latter half of 
| the year 1853 was increased nearly eighty per cent upon that of the first six months. 
, During the end of September and beginning of October, the works were stopped 
. to make the necessary connections between the new engine, machinery, and furnaces, 
of which accounts for the comparatively small production during that period, but at the 
ae same time the important results of the extension of the works is most satisfactorily 
se illustrated by the very largely increased production during the month of November, 

2 7 which was more than double of the monthly average of the entire year. 
0 4 The works are now regularly producing at the same rate, over 150,000 lbs, per week, 
0 % and there is no reason to doubt that the production of the year 1854 will amount to 
6 4 eight millions of pounds, being the double of 1853, and nearly fourfold that of the 
0 id year 1852. A favorable feature of this large increase of production, is the fact that 
0 Pa the general expenses of the company remain the same as before, and amount, conse- 


quently, to a greatly reduced per centage upon the enlarged production. Another 
gratifying circumstance is, that whilst in the year 1852 the proportion of the 2d and 
3d qualities of paint was fifteen and one-half per cent upon the whole production, it 
amounted to only five and one half per cent during the year 1853; in fact, so much 
ir is the process of manufacture improved, that it has been deemed advisable to s trike 


e, the No. 3 entirely off the list of manufacture. 

e ; The report exhibits the financial condition of the company on December 1st, 1858, 
d 2 from which it appears that the business yielded during the year ending November 
e < 80th, 1853, a net profit of $90,592 16. . 

a s It also shows the present surplus of assets over liabilities, exclusive of the 10,111 
5° ge 


shares of reserved stock, to be $49,258 10, consisting of bills receivable running to 
maturity, and manufactured stock and materials on hand, valued at cash prices. 


Oe eee ee 
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BAGGING FOR MERCHANDISE. 


The following communication, coming, says the New Orleans Delta, from a well- 
informed source, will be of interest to many of our readers :— 


The of factories in the West where Kentucky bagging is made, consequent 
_ the advanced value of hemp—putting it beyond the owner's st to produce 

e article at present prices—renders it a matter of grave consideration to cotton 
planters whether they can procure a sufficiency of covering to bale their next crop. 

Advices from Boston report that a speculative demand from England existed for 
India bagging, and prices had advanced to 124 cents per yard, with but few sellers at 
that price. The shipments from Calcutta were small—only 1,200 bales known to be 
on their way to this country. Shipments made subsequent thereto could not arrive 
before six months. 


The stock in Boston is estimated to be...... 

« OT SNS 4s iv casikdicniswa obehe yeah maietie 

oy Charleston and Savannah. ..........seeccescceeces ehataee 
On the way from Calcutta ............-... TAT ETE A ELE eo vipeahates 


, | PP ee ee eeereeee eeeteeeereevere eeeeee 


Or 8,325,000 yards—only sufficient to cover 1,400,000 bales of cotton. 

In Charleston and Savannah, India bagging is the only description used, and esti- 
mating their proportion of the next crop at 800,000, only sufficient to cover 600,000 
would be left for New Orleans and Mobile. 

The stock of Kentucky bagging here and in the West is estimated at 40,000. bales, 
sufficient to cover only 650,000 bales of cotton leaving a deficiency of the quantity 
requisite for 950,000, if we calculate that the next crop will reach 3,000,000 bales. 
The crop may possibly exceed these figures; but there may be some stock of bagging 
in the country to make up for such an excess. 

Kentucky bagging is now selling at 13 cents. At the present value of hemp it 
cannot be manufactured under 14 cents ; the sooner, therefore, it grows to a remuner- 
ating price, which will enable the manufacturers in Kentucky to commence again, the 
less will those who put off supplying themselves to a late period have to pay for what 
they may require. 








METHOD OF TOUGHENING GOLD, 


Wolf proposes, in the “ Practical Hand-Book for Jewelers,” to fuse the brittle gold 
in a new crucible, and when melted, to throw in one or two pieces of sulphur of the 
size of a pea, to shake the crucible a little with the tongs, sad to cast it rapidly into a 
heated mold. He also proposes to render small pieces malleable by coating them 
with powdered borax, and heating them in the blowpipe flame until the surface com- 
mences fusion, 

Both of these methods are resorted to at the United States Mint, but the choice of 
either depends upon the nature of the accompanying metals that give the gold its 
brittle character. When there is a quantity of iron present, the gold is fused with a 
mixture of sulphur, potash, and soda, which will remove it by making the very fusible 
mixture of su)phurets of iron and alkali. If tin, arsenic, or antimony be present, a good 
flux is a mixture of borax, soda, and saltpeter, the last for oxydizing the foreign metals 
into their respective acids, the soda to give base to those acids, and the borax to col- 
lect the slag. In both these cases, a sand or clay crucible is preferable to a black-lead 
pot, in which last the graphite acts reducingly. Where lead is present this process 
may partially effect its removal; but it is more completely effected during quartation 
and by washing the fine gold thoroughly with hot water, after extracting the silver by 
nitric acid. Another method of removing lead would be to fuse the gold with a little 
saltpeter, borax, and silica, whereby a fusible slag of oxyde of lead would result, and 
might be skimmed from the surface of the gold. Palladium and platinum, not unfre- 
quently present in California gold, are also removed by the nitric acid in parting silver 
from gold. Grains of iridosmin have been observed in California gold, in distinct par- 
ticles, even after three or more fusions, and seem to have no tendency whatever to 
enter into an alloy; but, whilst casting such gold, these particles collect at the bottom 
of the pot, from their greater specific gravity, and, by remelting in a small crucible 
and carefully casting, they may be obtained mixed with a small quantity of gold. The 
latter is dissolved by nitromuriatic acid, and the iridosmin obtained pure. 
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WHARVES AND WHARFAGE AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


The corporation of the city of New York, according to the statement of Controller 
Flagg, has an interest in bulkheads, wharves, and piers estimated to be worth 
$3,250,000. Of this amount, the total valuation on the East River is estimated at 
$1,829,000, and on the North River $1,429,000, showing a total valuation of 
$3,258,000. Now, the gross receipts for rents of wharves and piers, Mr, Flagg thinks, 
should be, at the rate of 8 per cent, equal, on the capital invested, to $260,000. The 
actual receipts for 1853 were only $127,000; from which deduct $37,000 expended 
for repairs, and we have $90,000 as the net proceeds—less than 8 per cent on the es- 
timated value of the piers and slips belonging to the city. 

The controller suggests such an increase of the rates of wharfage as will secure a 
fair remuneration for this description of property, under the belief that the character 
of New York, as a desirable shipping port, will be benefited instead of injured. 
“ We have,” says Mr. Flagg, “adhered to low rates of wharfage to keep up the name 
of the cheapest port on the continent, until we have literally run the shipping into 
the mud.” 

The following statement of the rates of wharfage in several ports of the Union, as 
compared with the port of New York, is given by Mr. Flagg, the controller, in the apt 
pendix to his report. It illustrates his position in regard to the low rate of wharfage 
in New York, and contains facts that will be new to many :— 


RATES OF WHARFAGE IN THE PRINCIPAL PORTS OF THE UNION, 


The rates of wharfage on employed vessels in the city of New York is but a small 
fraction on the average of what is charged in nearly every other port in the Union, 
and also in foreign ports, either on the vessels or cargo, or on both. A few cases out 
of a multitude will serve to illustrate this subject and set it in a clear light, and also 
tend to show the inadequate compensation owners of piers in the city of New York 
now receive, 

The sloop Tecumseh, of Rhode Island, 70 tons register, and carries 700 barrels, dis- 
charged her cargo on pier No. 11 North River, and paid 62} cents for one day’s wharf- 
age, the legal rate. For the privilege of discharging a similar cargo on one of the 
piers in Rhode Island, she paid the regular wharf-tax of two cents per barrel, or $14 
for the cargo. 

The ship Vicksburgh, of New York, 468 tons register, and carries 1,700 bales cotton, 
discharged her whole cargo on pier No. 4 North River in 2} days, using horse-power 
for the purpose. To remove this cotton, a horse and cart were required to come on 
the pier four hundred times, four large or five small bales constituting a load. For 
this entire use of the pier she paid three days’ wharfage, at $1 62} per day, or $4 874 
in all, being the legal rate. In Baltimore she would be required to pay about fifty 
dollars, in Boston sixty-eight, in Charleston, Mobile, or New Orleans, about the same 
as in Boston. 

The coal-barge Anthracite, of Philadelphia, 49 tons register, discharged her whole 
cargo of 70 tons of coal on pier No 4, North River, in ten hours, by horse-power, using 
blocks, one of which was serewed into the pier, and also tackle for the purpose. To 
discharge this cargo, the horse used was required to traverse a distance of seventy feet 
each time an iron tub with coal was raised from the barge to the cart; and as nine 
tubs of coal make a ton and fill the cart, the horse therefore traversed on the surface 
of the pier, which was covered with pine plank, in drawing and returning, eighteen 
times to each ton, over a space of seventy feet, or 630 times drawing and 630 times 
returning, to discharge her cargo of seventy tons of.coal. In addition to this, a horse 
and cart were required to come on the pier seventy times to remove the coal. For 
this whole use of the pier she paid one day’s wharfage, fifty cents, being the legal rate. 
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In oe she would have to pay twenty-five cents per ton, or $17 265 in all, for the 
privilege of discharging a similar cargo. The harbor master received from the captain 
of this barge, for his own use and benefit, the legal fee of two dollars, for simply di- 
recting him to take his barge into her berth. 

The owners of steamboat lines and tow-boats now rent a large number of piers in 
the city of New York, for their exclusive use, for which they pay nearly twice as much 
as a piers _— produce if thrown open to all vessels, and the legal rate of wharf- 
age only exacted, 

All vessels pay wharfage according to their registered tonnage at the custom house, 
which, from some erroneous system used in the measurement, does not give their true 
burden. Most vessels will from one-third to one-half more tons, of either meas- 
urement or mary heres than they register at the custom house. The law now in 
eng designed that they should pay according to their actual burden, but it has been 

impracticable to carry it out. 


an. 





THE BRITISH ACT ON THE COASTING TRADE, 


The act of the British Parliament to admit foreign ships to the coasting trade, re- 
ceived the royal assent in April, 1854, and has been printed. 


It repeals the 152d and 191st sections of the 16th and 17th of Victoria, c. 107, and 
enables the Queen to exercise retaliatory powers, as in the 324th and two following 
sections of the same act. This act destroys “the last rag of protection,” as stated, 
providing by the second tlause that every foreign ship which, after the passing of the 
act, is employed for carrying goods or passengers coastwise from one part of the United 
Kingdom to another, or from the Channel Islands to the United Kingdom, or from the 
United Kingdom to any of the said islands, or from any of them to any other of them, 
or from any part to any other part, “ sball be subject, as to stores for the use of the 
crew, and in all other respects, to the same laws, rules and regulations, to which 
British ships when so employed are now subject.” Further, by the 3d section it is 
enacted that foreign ships employed in the coasting trade shall not be subject to higher 
rates than British ships, and with respect to passengers it is stated to be expedient to 
provide for the safety of passenger steamers ; and it is enacted by the concluding pro- 
vision that every foreign steam vessel carrying passengers from one place to another 
on the coast of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Channel 
Islands, shall be subject to the provisions of the steam navigation act, 1861. The 
—s trade is now thrown open to foreign vessels in the same manner as British 

Ps. 


~ 


THE SHIP-MASTERS OF MAINE. 


The State of Maine says, the business of a ship-master has become a leading pro- 
fession in Maine. This gallant class of men, always most respectable, has rapidly 
grown into distinction and importance within the last few years. In 1850, Maine had 
928 clergymen, 659 physicians, and 560 lawyers—and these professions are all 
crowded, The average compensation of the clergy of Maine will not exceed $40 per 
month, and that of the physicians and lawyers will not exceed, on an average, $50 
per month, or $600 a year. ; 

Our ship-masters are now far better paid than any class of men in the State. In 
1853, Maine put to sea 365 vessels of all descriptions—nearly one-half of them ships 
of the larger class. Each of these vessels has to be supplied with a master—calling, 
at least, 300 young men in a single year from Maine into active and profitable em- 
eee eee as high a degree of practical sagacity, physical energy, and 

usiness talent as is demanded in any other trade or profession among us. We have 
known young men, graduates of college and educated to the bar, leave that piofession 
to take charge of vessels, and retire with a competency in early life, with far better 
health and more knowledge of the world than they could have obtained in their 
former pursuit. 

So great is the demand for ship-masters, and so rapid is promotion, that a much 
younger class of men reach the command than formerly. Our ship-masters very often 
own a share in the sbip, and in addition to the ordinary c-mpensation to the master, 
share a portion of the profits of the voyage. By such a union of capital and skill, 
our shipping is materially enhanced in value. 
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THE BUSINESS OF NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


Mr. Hasxett, the present editor of the Boston Zranscript, has had some expe- 
rience as a merchant. He writes thus of two of the leading commercial cities of the 
Union :— 


In view of the great superiority of New York, it may be asked, Is she not destined 
to finally swallow up the trade of Boston? To which we answer, that if the trade of 
this city was mainly foreign Commerce, there might be some danger of this result. 
But such is not the fact. The foreign trade of Boston sinks into insignificance when 
— with its domestic Commerce. It was estimated, a few years since, at two 
hundred million, and now must be much more, and probably in amount would ap- 
proach two hundred and fifty to three hundred million. It is this vast trade in our 
domestic productions that makes Boston what she is, and this portion of our business 
is ag at an unprecedented rate. And we cannot think that there is much 
danger of decline in a city that shows an increase of nearly $20,000,000 in taxable 
property in one year, a gain of ten per cent a year in tonnage, and a like increase in 
the amount of foreign imports. The increase of business at Boston is probably rapid 
enough to be healthy and sound; while the great inflation of the business at New 
York, the tremendous extravagance and speculation incident thereto, may result, at 
no very distant period, in a general crash, which will spread ruin all around. Then 
Boston, being under snug call, will be all the better off for not being so inflated. We 
think that this consideration should comfort our citizens when they see the vast 
strides of New York in business, and warn them, while they are urgent for the ad- 
vaucement of their city, to avoid that recklessness and wildness of speculation which 
must prove disastrous in the end. 





EXTRAVAGANT EXPENDITURES: A HINT TO MERCHANTS, 


One of the most mischievous phrases in which a rotten morality, says a newspaper 
paragraph—a radically false and vicious public sentiment, disguise themselves, is that 
which characterizes certain indivividuals as destitute of financial capacity, “A kind, 
amiable, generous, good sort of map,” so runs the varnish, “but utterly unqualified 
for the management of his own finances, a mere child in everything relating to mon- 
ey,” c&c,,—meaning that, with an income of £300 a year, he persisted in spending 
£600; or, with an income of £500, he regularly spent £1,000, according to his ability 
to run in debt, or the credulity of others in trusting him. Tbe world is full of people 
who can’t imagine why they don’t prosper like their neighbors, when the real obsta- 
cle is in their own extravagance and heedless ostentation. The young clerk marries 
and takes a house, which he proceeds to furnish quite as expensively as he can afford ; 
and then his wife, instead of taking to helping him to earn a livelihood by doing her 
own work, must have a hired servant to help her to spend his limited earnings. Ten 
years afterward you will find him struggling on under a double load of debts and 
children, wondering why the luck was always against him, while his friends regret his 
“ rey ed destitution of financial ability.” Had they from the first been frank and 
honest, he need not have been so unlucky. Through every grade of society this vice 
of inordinate expenditure insinuates itself. Let a man have a genius for spending, and 
whether his income is a guinea a day or a guinea a minute, it is equally certain to 
prove inadequate. If dining, wining, cigarring, and party-giving wont help him through 
it, building, gaming, and speculation will be sure to. 





—— 


MERCANTILE HONOR. 


We are pleased to learn that the Hon. Winslow S. Pierce, who went from Illinois 
to California several years since, and who, by industry and economy—notwithstanding 
losses by fires at two or three different times, which swept away nearly all his earn- 
ings—having secured a small amount of the valuable dust of the country, has returned 
and honorably paid both principal and interest of debts contracted in this city eight 
or nine years ago, which, by reason of misfortunes in business, he has been before en- 
tirely unable to meet. We are happy to record this instance of mercantile integrity, 
and wish, for the honor of human nature, that such occurrences were not so rare. 
—Journal. 
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EXECUTION OF A BANKRUPT IN HAMBURGH. 


The following account of an occurrence which took place in Hamburgh is copied 
from a recent number of the London Dispatch. How would such a course answer in 
any of our commercial cities? The account says:— 


At noon, just as the Exchange—crowded with merchants—presented its busiest 
aspect, two drummers in the civic uniform came up and rolled their drums for the 
8 of ten minutes, causing a great commotion both within and out of the Bourse. 

hile this was going on, workmen were seen over the principal gateway of the build- 
ing elevating a black board, on which was painted in white letters the name of a 
merchant of the city who had lately suspended payment and absconded with all his 
assets. When the name had been fairly set up, a bell called the “shand glocke,” or 
shame bell, only rung on such occasions, was sounded for two hours from a tower of 
the Bourse. This penalty of disgrace, called the “ execution of a fraudulent bankrupt,” 
is ordained by a law which can be traced to the 14th century, when the Hanseatic 
league was at the hight of its greatness. At that period, however, the bank- 
rupt’s patent of citizenship and his certificate as a merchant, were also burnt by the 
hangman. 





COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE ONION, 


The onion is worthy of notice as an extensive article of consumption in this country. 
It is largely cultivated at home, and is imported. to the extent of seven or eight hun- 
dred tons a year, from Spain and Portugal. But it rises in importance when we con- 
sider that in these latter countries it forms one of the common and universal sup 
of life, It is interesting, therefore, to know that, in addition to the peculiar flavor 
which first recommends it, the onion is remarkably nutritious. According to my 
analyses, the dried onion-root contains from twenty-five to thirty per cent of gluten. 
It ranks in this respect with the nutritious pea and the gram of the East. It is not 
merely as a relish, therefore, that the wayfaring Spaniard eats his onion with his 
humble crust of bread, as he sits by the refreshing spring; it is because experience 
has long proved that, like the cheese of the English laborer, it helps to sustain his 
strength also, and adds, beyond what its bulk would suggest, to the ammount of nour- 
ishment which his simple meal supplies —The Chemistry of Common Life. 





THE ARTICLE OF COMMERCE, QUININE, 


This famous medicine, says the Commercial Bulletin, with which the people of 
New Orleans have become so well acquainted, has been taken into consideration b 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in his proposed revision of the tariff. At one time it 
was classed in the list of free articles, but subsequently it was excluded, and the 
proposition is now to increase the duty upon it. Heretofore this drug, so universally 
used, was subject toa duty of 20 per cent—the proposed scheme would raise it to 
25 per cent. {t is computed that about 300,000 ounces are consumed annually in the 
United States; but if it is used elsewhere in anything like the ratio it was used in 
this city last summer, the consumption will greatly exceed that quantity. There are 
two manufacturies of the article in this country, and they have grown rich at the busi- 
ness. The domestic article is far inferior to the imported drug. 





oe 


EFFECTS OF THE EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT IN LONDON. 


The early closing movement in London has given rise to a change in the customs 
of business in a ditferent direction. The Bank of England has given notice that from 
the Ist of March the time of opening will be 10 o’clock, one hour later than formerly. 
The result of this measure, it is stated in London journals, will be twofold: it will 
enable the senior employees to live further out of town than they now do, or will take 
them from their families at a more convenient hour ; and it will enable the juniors to 
partake of the advantages which hitherto have been only afforded to those above them. 
The junior clerk will now be able to live three or four miles out of London, and walk 
to his business in the morning—a change by which he will gain both air and exercise, 
and, as their consequences, health. In another point of view the benefit will be great ; 
the public will have their business transacted within a smaller space of time. 
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1.—Merrimae, or Life at the Loom. A Tale by Day Kettoce Lee, author of “Sum- 
merfield, or Life on « Farm,” and ‘The Master Builder, or Life at a Trade.” 12mo., 
pp: 853. New York; Redfield. 


This volume is in the form of an auto-biography. The principal character relates 
her own experience. She belonged to a family in Salem, whuse home was early 
broken up, by the loss of property and death of her parents. The second one laid in 
Massachusetts. After relating the events of her childhood, and the efforts put forth 
to gain er own livelihood, she gives her history as one of the operatives in the Mills 
at Merrimac. Her life at the loom is very pleasantly set forth, presenting to the 
reader the advantages and disadvantages resulting from the circumstances which sur- 
round the factory girl. The book gives an insight into the life of this portion of the 
community, pointing out the temptations which allure the unwise and unsuspecting, 
and showing the success which attends those, however exposed, whose characters are 
based on high moral principle. The narrative is well told. Many incidents connect- 
ed with her own family, and the history of others, add to the interest of the book, and 
make it acceptable to the reader. ; 


2.—The Poetical Works of William H. C. Hosmer. 2 vols. 12mo.,, pp. 874 and 876. 
New York: Redfield. 


It is not often that two volumes of poetry, by the same author, issue from the press 
at once. Most writers of verse are extremely modest in the extent of their publica- 
tions, and come before the public quite daintily, as if it was a fearful personage to 
meet face to face. We like the bold, manly courage of Mr. Hosmer, in presenting to 
us in a compact form the various poetical effusions from bis pen, some of which have 
been so long floating in the columns of the newspaper press. The volumes are such 
as to give an honorable reputation to any author, more especially in this instance will 
they increase the flattering reputation their author enjoys as a poet. The contents of 
the first volume consist of the more lengthy and severe poems of Mr. Hosmer, while 
the latter comprises occasional poems, historic scenes, martial lyrics, songs and ballads, 
funeral echoes, sonnets, dc. The versification is easy, flowing, and polished, rich in 
thought, and possessing many sparkling passages. These volumes must meet with 
extensive favor from the public. 


8.—The Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn of 1852: With a Voyage down the 
Volga, and a Tour through the Country of the Don Cossacks. By Lawrence OLI- 
pHant. From the Third London edition. 12mo., pp. 266. New York: Redfield. 


The reader will at once conceive the importance to be attached to this volume, by 
considering that those provinces of the Black Sea which Russia has appropriated to 
herself within the last sixty years, compose a territory as extensive as l'urkey in Eu- 
rope, to which they formerly belonged. The shores of the Volga also, through which 
the author passed, form the granary of the Russian Empire. The narrative conveys 
very full information relative to the character of the people, the resources of the coun- 
try, and the power and efficiency, or inefficiency, of the Russian government in that 
sede of the continent. At this time, when a war which will test all the resources of 

ussia is so imminent, this volume cannot fail to be read with satisfaction by all who 
feel an interest in the most momentous affairs of the world. 


4.—Classic and Historic Portraits. By James Bruce. 12mo.,pp.352. New York: 
J. S. Redfield, 


We find in this book the characteristics of those personages of antiquity, classical 
and historical, and those of a later period, who in their age and couvtry have made 
themselves either illustrious or infamous, according to their virtues or vices. The com- 
oe differs in his sketches as far as possible from the oft-told history of their lives, 

aving collected from every source available to him, a description of the personal ap- 
pearance, manners, and private habits and tastes of those famed on the paye of history. 
The ideas of beauty which have prevailed in different ages and countries are discussed, 
and references to painting, sculpture, and the kindred arts are introduced, which tend 
to make the book instructive and interesting. 
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5.—The Divine Character Vindicated. A Review of some of the principal features of 
Rev. Dr. E. Bercuer’s recent work, entitled “The Conflict of Ages, or the Great 
Debate on the Moral Relations of God and Man.” By Rev. Moses Battov. 12mo,, 
pp. 412. New York: Redfield. 


The author of this volume, in his examination of the work of Dr. E. Beecher, does 
not come before the public in the light of a mere disputant, desirous chiefly of a theo- 
logical combat, but as one seeking for the truth on the great point under consideration, 
and desirous of exposing errors in the work which now takes a foremost position in the 
investigation. The author entertains those ameliorated views of the Divine Character 
and relations to man, which are so worthy of one who regards the affections as more 
noble than the passions, and forgiveness as a higher trait than revenge. His opinions 
are urged with ability and force, and should be studied by all who have read the other 
work, or who feel an interest in the general subject. 


6.—A Child's History of England. By Cuaantus Dickens. Vol. 2. 16mo., pp. 807. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This book contains the history of England from the reign of Henry VI, to the rev- 
olution of 1688. This, as well as volume one, is finely adapted for the reading of 
children ; it is written in an attractive form, and will lead the young mind to acquire 
a taste for historical composition, if they have not a natural love of it. “ Dickens,” 
with his matchless power of description, certainly possesses the anes & of interesting 
the young. The characters who lived and flourished within the period of which this 
book treats, the scenes, which include an account of the Reformation, and the events 
of the reign of Henry VIIL, though so familiar to the general reader, are invested with 
new interest from the pen of this distinguished author. This history will be a valua- 
ble addition to a juvenile library. 


4.—Carlington Castle: A Tale of the Jesuits, By C. G. H., author of “The Curate 
of Linwood,” “ Amy Harrington,” “Norman Leslie,” &c. 12mo., pp.3834. New York: 
Bunce & Brothers. 


This story, the leading events of which, we are told, are true, presents a thrilling 
picture of the sufferings and trials of one whose tender frame might well have yielded 
to a frightful accumulation of horrors, had not an abiding faith and an exalted moral 
courage preserved her through her trials. It is impossible to become acquainted with 
instances of such lofty fortitude as evinced by the heroine of this book without a thrill 
of admiration ; and it is also impossible to read of the atrocities and cruelties, both 
physical and mental, that were inflicted upon her, without a feeling of almost vehe- 
ment indignation. 


8.—Spiritual Progress ; or Instructions in the Divine Life of the Soul. From the 
French of Fenzton and Mapame Guyoy. Intended for such as are desirous to 
count all things but loss that they may win Christ. Edited by James W. Metcalf. 
12mo., pp. 348. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


This work is intended to be simply devotional, and matter of a purely sectarian or 
controversial character has been, as far 2s possible, omitted. It contains the Spiritual 
Letters of Fenelon, and a Short and Easy Method of Prayer by Madame Guyon ; 
peng “A Concise View of the Way to God, and of the State of Union,” by the 

tter. 


9—January and June. Being Out-door Thinkings and Fire-side Musings. By Bens. 
F. Taytor. 12mo., pp. 281. New York: Samuel Hueston, 


This book is prettily illustrated. It is filled with sketches on various subjects, some 
in verse, others in prose. They are the jottings down of thoughts by the way-side 
and fire side, gracefully and pleasantly written. A spirit of love and harmony with 
nature characterizes its pages, which added to their pure and lofty sentiments, renders 
the book attractive as well as meritorious. 


10.—Traces of the Roman and Moor; or Twice-trodden Tracks Through Lombardy 
and the Spains. By a Bachelor. 12mo. pp.450. New York: Lamport, Blake- 
man & Co. 


A very pleasant and agreeable book of travel, embracing descriptions of those 
splendid nations, who, overrunning in their turn both the sorthern part of Italy and 
Spain, left such vestiges in these countries as will ever be easily recognized in the 
“Traces of the Roman and the Moor.” The volume is handsomely printed, and has a 
beautifully engraved view of Seville. 
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11.—The Life of Harman Blennerhassett. Comprising an authentic narrative of the 
Burr Expedition; and containing many additional facts not heretofore published. 
By Wut H. Sarrorv. 12mo., pp. 289, Cincinnati: Moore, Anderson, Wil- 
stach & Keys. 
The author has collected all that was available with regard to the earlier fortunes 
of Blennerbassett, and the motives which probably induced him to seek a home in the 
New World, It has been the subject of much comment and curiosity; various con- 


jectures have arisen, both favorable and otherwise, touching his early history. What 


should have led one of such noble descent and literary attainments to renounce the 
hereditary honors consequent upon family, for the secluded life of an unpretending 
Republican? The design of this. volume “is to strip the subject of the mysterious- 
ness which ignorance, willful prejudice, or a love of the marvelous, has thrown around 
it,” and to show what he was, and reveal to the reader the acts and character of the 
man, This the author seems to have done fairly, without screening the faults,.or ex- 
aggerating the virtues of either Blennerhassett or Burr, with whom the — of the 
book was so unfortunately connected. An interesting account of the Burr Expedition 
is given. The book can fo commended, aside from its biography, for the historical in- 
terest it affords. It is interesting and instructive. 


12.—Gustavus Lindorm : or “ Lead us not into Temptation.”"—By Emutie F. Cartey, 
author of “One Year of Wedlock,” “The Bride of Omberg,” etc., with a preface to 
her American readers, by the Author. From the original Swedish, by Elbert Perce, 
12mo., pp. 843. New York: Charles Scribner. 


This is another of a series of translations, from the works of a Swedish authoress 
distinguished for purity of style and sentiment, and rare simplicity in descriptions of 
home life. Mrs, Carlen is the wife of a Swedish clergyman, is just beginning to be 
known on this side of the Atlantic. A writer remarks: “ At home she is more cele- 
brated than Miss Bremer. Her pictures of domestic life, her portraitures of character 
in the more seciuded walks of lite—of the fine sensibilities, pure thoughts and lofty 
emotions of the human heart, and her descriptions of the scenery of her native land— 
its misty mountains, its green valleys, its winter storms, its radiant summer skies— 
have won her, deservedly, the high fame she enjoys.” 


13.—The Barclays of Boston, By Mrs. Harrison Grey Oris, 12mo., pp. 419. 

Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

“The Barclays of Boston” is written by one familiar with Boston society. The 
ecenes are supposed to be drawn from life. There is much sprightliness and vivacity 
of style in the story, which shows that the authoress was shrewd in her observations 
of persons and customs of society. Many of the charectersare portrayed with ability, 
and give the book the interest of a romance; but unlike a skillful romancer, the author 
leaves the two lovers, Gerald Sanderson and Georgianna Seaton, upon whom the main 
interest of the reader is turned, in a state of suspense, which is not quite as satisfac- 
tory as to have brought them to a happy union. The story, however, displays consid- 
erable tact. 


14.—Lob of the Bowl, A Legend of St. Inigoe’s. By J. P. Kennepy, autor of “ Swal- 
low Barn,” “Horse Shoe Robinson,” &c. dc. 12mo, pp. 432. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam & Co, 


This story refers to a period in the history of Maryland heretofore involved in ob- 
scurity. The records connected with the events of that time have long been buried 
from the public in forgotten repositories. Many of them were lost, crumbled away 
under the touch of time. Those saved from the wreck by antiquarian research, the 
author has weaved and founded the materials of a large portion of his story. It is 
historical, and he endeavors to do justice to the partisans on either side, in that war of 
intolerance which marked that epoch. It is valuable on account of its historical charac- 
ter, aside from the story, which adds to its interest. 


15.—A Manual for Notaries Public. By Bernarpv Roexxer, A. M., of the Boston 
Bar. 8vo., pp. 178. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 


This work is adapted to the use of notaries public and bank officers, and will be 
found useful to bank customers, It comprises a summary of the law of bills of ex- 
change and of promissory notes, both in Europe and the United States, checks on 
bankers, sight bills, approved forms of protest and notice of protest, and a great num- 
bur of legal discussions, with other matters of interest to the great banking interests 
of the country. 
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16.—Thesaurus of English Words. So classified and arranged as to facilitate the ex- 
pression of ideas, and assist in literary composition. By Peren Meats Roger, Re- 
vised and Edited, with a list of foreign words defined in English and other addi- 
tions, by B. Seans, D. D. 12mo., pp. 468. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
This work differs from a dictionary in this respect, the words instead of being alpha- 
_betically placed are arranged according to the ideas which they express. An ordinary 
dietionary simply gives the meaning of words, merely the idea the word is intended 
toconvey. The object of this volume is, the idea being given, to find the word or 
words by which that idea may be most fitly and accurately expressed. The words 
are classified according to their signification The work, as the author remarks, is in- 
tended to supply, with respect to the English language, a desideratum hitherto un- 
supplied in any language. It may be made extremely useful and convenient, facili- 
tating the expression of ideas in literary composition, and giving to the English student 
a power and habit of expressing his thoughts with perspicuity and correctness. The 
book contains an ample vocabulary, which could be made of great advantage to those 
who desire and seek for a full command of the English language. To such a one, 
Roget’s “ Thesaurus” will be an invaluable manual. 


17.—The Lamplighter. 12mo., pp. 528. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. Cleveland, 

Ohio: Jewett, Proctor & Worthington. 

This new publication is one of the most interesting romances which has ap 
for some time. As an evidence of its popularity, it has already reached its twentieth 
thousand. It is purported to be written by a lady who is but little known as a 
writer. The plot of the story is admirably conceived. The reader follows the for- 
tunes of Gerty, the poor homeless child, with intense interest. Her self-sacrifice and 
devotion to Uncle True, (a noble character in the lower walks of life,) and to Blind 
Emily, her teacher and benefactress, is beautifully portrayed ; indeed there is not a 
character but is well sustained. The story is replete with incidents which surprise 
and captivate us, though the chief merit of the book is the moral and religious senti- 
ments which pervade it. The effect of kindness in molding the character of children, 
the power of faith and hope to carry one through the darkest scenes of this pares * 
pilgrimage, are illustrated in these pages with great beauty and pathos, The unfold- 
ing of these sentiments invests some of her characters with an indescribable charm. 
The book has a good moral influence. 


18.—History of the French Protestant Refugees, from the Revocation of the Edict of 

Nantes to our own Days. By aahaae Wome Professor of History in the Lycee 

Bonaparte. ‘Translated from the French by Wittiam Henry Hersert. With an 

American Appendix, by a descendant of the Huguenots. 2 vols., 12mo.,, pp. $82 

and 419, New York: Stringer & Townsend. 

This work has received the almost universal commendation of the best and ablest 
English journals. Blackwoud's Edinburgh Magazine devoted a long article to its ex- 
amination, and bestowed upon it almost unqualified commendation. The author has 
judiciously, we think, avoided touching even incidentally the religious question excited 
within the three centuries between the Roman and Reformed Church; neither has he 
revived the irritating controversy which still separates many of the noblest spirits. 
The work is replete with interest; and this translation by Mr. Herbert is admitted on 
all hands to be free from the slightest foreign idiom, and in as pure Saxon-English as 
if originally composed in that tongue. It is highly cedeammnted by such men as Geo, 
B. Cheever, D. D., the Rev. Drs. Potts, De Witt, Knox, Spring, Boardman, Dowling, 
Johns, Bacon, and other American clergymen of different denominations. 


19.—Annie Grayson ; or Life in Washington. By Mrs. Lassette. 12mo., pp. 845. 
New York: Bunce & Brothers, 
An interesting story, written to warn the young of giving themselves up to fashion, 
from a love of pleasure and outward display. The scenes portrayed are pictures 
drawn from life. The author endeavors to show that duplicity and falsehood may 


seem to prosper ; its fruit is bitterness ; whilst the practice of virtue is the only sure 
guide to happiness, The characters of the book are well drawn, the faults of society 
exposed in such a manner, that it cannot fail to impress the youthful readers of the 
dangers which beset their path, from pursuing the wrong course, as well as to lead 
them toappreciate the beauty of early piety, which is so truthfully and attractively 
presented in the pages of this volume. 
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20.—A New and Complete Gazetteer of the United States: Giving a full and — 
hensive Review of the present Condition, Industry, and Resources of the American 
Confederacy ; Embracing also important Topographical, Statistical, and Historical 
Information, from recent and original sources; Together with the Results of the 
Census of 1850, and Population and Statistics in many cases to 1853. By THomas 
peng sag and J. Tuomas, M.D. 8vo, pp. 1865. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Gram- 

& Co. 


This is a new, and to a considerable extent an original work. It embraces a vast 
amount of information respecting the United States, which has evidently been gath- 
ered from authentic sources, with great care and discrimination. Indeed the editors, 
with a frankness somewhat rare, unhesitatingly acknowledge the various sources 
through which their information has been obtained, and thus enable us to speak con- 
fidently of the high estimation in which this work is entitled to be regarded. We have 
examined its contents with much care, and can speak in the most explicit terms of its 
fullness, completeness, and systematic arrangement. In its contents are all the post- 
offices of the country to a recent date; all the counties, townships, &c., with copious 
details of their productions, manufactures, Commerce, inhabitants, and national curi- 
osities. Much historical information is added in relation to all the important and mem- 
orable places of the country. In a few instances, we notice that places are repeated, 
but in a work of some thirty thousand names it would be impossible to avoid it. The 
substantial manner in which the work has been issued is highly creditable, and is such 
as is worthy of the best Gazetteer of the United States ever published. 


21.—The Dietetics of the Soul. By Eanssr Von Fevourersresen, M. D. pp. 214. 
New York: C.S, Francis & Co, Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 


This treatise is a practical demonstration of the power which the mind, in a healthy 
state, exercises over the body. Also a knowledge of those means by which the soul 
is preserved in a state of health in the right exercise of those powers. The book con- 
tains twelve chapters, treating upon the general actions of the mind, the imagination, 
the will, understanding, passions, affections, dc. Appended to the treatise is a diary 
useful for those who desire self-improvement. It is an evidence of the popularity of 
the work, that at the time of its translation it had already passed through its seventh 
edition in Germany. It is valuable as a work of moral philosophy, and may be com- 
mended for its originality and usefulness. 


22.—Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington, and others of the Family. By B. P. 
Surtiazer. 12mo.,, pp. 384. New York: J.C.Derby. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Oo. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby. 


The contents of this volume are too well known to need much comment—Mrs. 
Partington requires no introduction ; her sayings are well appreciated, and deserve to 
be collected in the attractive form in which Mr. Shillaber now presents them to the 
public. We would not have such wise and genial sayings scattered to the four 
winds, The author is justified in giving them so permanent a home, adorned with 
the portrait of the good lady. They will afford the reader a fund of amusement. 
We regard the sayings of Mrs. Partington, (alias Shillaber,) as among the finest things 
of the kind. The wit is free from vulgarity, and there is a vein of pathos, humor, and 
benevolence, running through the volume, that will lose nothing by comparison with 
the happiest productions of the best writers in “ Punch.” 


23.—Life and Adventures of a Country Merchant. A Narrative of his Exploits at 
Home, during his Travels, and in the Cities. By J. B.Jonxs. 12mo.,, pp. 896. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


The title of the book is suggestive of the contents. Mr. Jones is well known 
among the Western writers as the author of “ Wild Western Scenes” and some other 
works. This volume gives an account of his visits to Eastern cities, his adventures 
as a merchant, &c. Some of the scenes are very amusing and humorously described. 
As a picture of mercantile life it is not of much value. 


24.—Trials and Confessions of an American Housekeeper. 12mo., pp. $12. Phila- 

delphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. . 

The scenes of this volume are drawn from life. The author graphically and feel- 
ingly describes the trials, perplexities, and incidents of housekeeping, written from 
her own experience. There is much that is grave and instructive, as well as 
agreeable and amusing. It is written in a spirited style, full of incident, and is well 
worth reading. 





